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PREFACE. 



The author is aware it may appear that he has 
given an undue prominence in this work to the 
^subject of Temperance. It is due to himself to 
say, that he did not intend to resume it again 
after it had been dismissed in the early part 
of the volume ; and, moreover, that other mat- 
ter pertineilt to the general topic was arranged, 
to occupy some minor chapters, which has been 
superseded by the unexpected demand to notice 
the doings /at Saratoga. Having viewed the Tem- 
perance measures as occupying a leading position 
in that system of Jesuitism which has been set up 
in this country, and as it ba^, at last, come to so 
clear a development of such a design, it seemed to 
him pertinent, and somewhat important, to make 
thorough work in exposing it. He would gladly 
have compressed it to narrower limits for the sake 
of introducing other matter; but an imperfect 
ei^oBure seemed worse than none; and he has 
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therefore thought proper to give it a thorough dis» 
cttssion. It will be conceded by all that he has 
not given a larger space to it than it occupies in 
the pubUc mind; and unless he had made a full 
display of the merits of the question, the position 
he has felt obliged to take might have seemed 
. .V feeble, and his reasoning inconclusive. Sbce, in 

^\ \^ the opinion of the author, the combined attempt to 
establish a spiritual supremacy over the mind of 
this country has made its leading and most forci* 
ble demonstration under the guise of a Temper- 
ance reformation, it may perhaps seem a suffi* 
cient reason that an effort to expose it should 
bear on that point "with a corresponding force« 
And this is the author's apology fra: the promi* 
nence he has given to that topic. 

The object of introducing an argument, in the 
body of this work, to determine the stability of 
Christianity, as it stands in the estimation of the 
v^ public, is to show that there is no necessity or 
apol6gy for the getting up of these numerous as- 
sociations, so nearly corresponding with the model 
of the Jesuitical school, imbodying its principle, 
and tendmg to the same results ; that there is no 
exigency in human society to justify such meaa 
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iires; and that it is better and safer to leai9 
Christianity under the operation of its primitive 
and simple institutions as established by its Di- 
vine Author. In the light of this argument it will 
be apparent that, besides the Jesuitical character 
and tendency of the measures falling under criti- 
cism in these pages, they must necessarily and 
most seriously embarrass Christianity in its design 
and operations, and throw insurmoimtable obstadet 
in its way, till they are checked and suppressed. 

The reader will not be at a loss to make his 
own applications of the main drift of this work, 
notwithstanding the author has not found room in 
these pages to perform this office in the numer* 
ous directions which so readily open to the eye 
of the conunon obserrer. It will be impossible 
not to be strock with the unexampled rajMity with 
which moral and rehgious associations have been 
formed in this country — with the strides tiiey Jiave 
made to influence and power — and with the like- 
ness which most of them bear, upon examination, 
to their great prototype. The author might have 
gone thoroughly into specifications had it been 
necessary. But, having adduced examples suffi- 
cient to expose the principle which has been to 
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#xt;eii8iyely a% work, it is easy for every observer 
io trace its pathway through its multifonn and iall- 
pervading ramifications. 

' It will be observed, that these measures have 
always been based upon, and sustained by, two 
. leading, aifguments, viz.: alarm aiid aecessity. 
For the validity of these appeals the reader is 
respectfully commended to that impression which 
the perusal of this volume may leave upon his 
mind. If, indeed, Christianity is as well estab- 
lished in the world as the author has supposed, 
and attempted to show, these alarms are ground- 
less ^ and if his views of the design and adequacy 
of the primitive institutions of Christianity are 
correct, these other fopns of operation are not only 
a diversion, and consequent subtraction, of power, 
but they would ultimately prove aii embarrassment 
and hinderance to the cause, even if they could 
have been preserved uncorrupt. They are vicious 
excrescences requiring excision. 

> if the author should hereafter see refi&on to be- 
lieve, by the reception of this volume, that the pub- 
lic think with him, that in these pages he has only 
broken ground in a fruitful and important field of in 
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vestigation, and had space only for generals where . 
particulars are wanted, it is not unlikely that a ' 
Sequel will by-and-by appear to meet this demand, 
and to imbody what has here been unay(^dablj . 
omitted. 
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CHAPTER I. 



Oiigin and chancter of JesuitiniL— IgintiQt IioyobL— Leaven oC 
Jesoitiam in modem Proteatant Aaaociationa. 

Thb design of this work is to show that Jesuit- 
ism is not confined to the Church of Rome ; to 
p<Mnt out the marks by which it is elsewhere be* 
trayed; and to suggest the remedy. 

Jesaittcott is neaiiy synonjnnons wilh a. pious 
firand — ^a deception practised upon the public to 
gain an end professedly religious* It is the ab* 
stract designaticm of the tspint and pohcy of that 
notable instituticm which was cunceiyed by Igna- 
tius Loyola; which was rendered more perfect 
under the administration of Loyolia's inun^diata 
successors, Laynez and AquariTa ; which s^it out 
lis ^^ndssaries, and esti&lished its influence, with 
iKtonishing rapidity, over civiliaed nattons and the 
most remote barbaroios tribes ;. which put in jeop- 
ardy and contrived the power of princes ; absorb^ 
ed the chief sources and principal ramifieaitieBs of 
social and political influence; and while professing 
obedience to Rome, like tiie janizaxies of the Sdb- 
lime Fortes it held the staff in its own hand» and 
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thus had nearly brought the world ia subjection to 
its sway, and threatened to bind it in perpetual 
chains. There is no dishonesty and no crime which 
its principles did not sanction, and which has not 
been committed for the attainment of its ends. It 
prevailed somewhat more than two centuries under 
its original form. Its enormities, however, having 
become too flagrant to be endured, even in such a 
depraved state of society, it was repressed in Por- 
tugal in 1769 ; in France in 1764 ; in Spain and 
Naples in 1757; and, at last, was abolished by 
Pope Clement XIV. in 1773. 

The spirit of that institution^ howeveiy having 
once become so thoroughly difibsed through dU 
ranks and ramiiications of the papal hioiairchy and 
communion, it was moially impossible to eject the 
leaven by dissolving the society. Indeed, the act 
of dissolution was probably done principally to 
satisfy the demands of pubUc sentiment — possibly 
to get rid of an organization so formidable to the 
personal sway of a pope, with the design of a re* 
organization of the institution under different and 
more tractable modifications, but not less efficient 
as a foe to the liberties and rights of mankind. 
The spirit, "pohty^ and practices of Jesuitism have 
pervaded the Papal Church ever since t^at society 
conomencdd its operations — and no other abatement 
is even now discoverable, except as it is enforced 
by improvements in general society. The old and 
most flagrant enormities of Jesuitism cannot now 
be practised, because the present state of society . 
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will not tolerate them. It is a px^minent feature 
of the school to accommodate its policy to all opin- 
ions and to all states of things which cannot be 
made to give way and eonfoim to it, and to Wait 
fcHT a fit opportunity to compass its designs. 

The origin and progress of this system should 
be yiewed philosophically else the history of it 
will operate to the disadvantage of Christianity. 
And our philosophy, in such an application, must 
not be superficial; it must descend into the very 
structure of the human mind — ^into that mysterious 
operation of the affections and passions, as they 
are developed when fenaticism Uended wi& big- 
otry, beginning widi a mixture of truUi and error, 
of correct and erroneous principle, the latter in- 
gredient prevailmg over the former,- impels the 
tfiind alike and equally from the control of com- 
ihon sense and conmKm uprightness, dischaisges 
it firom the common obligations of society, and 
lodges it in a region without law to make law for 
itself-^where it takes shelter irom human laisdiori- 
ty by regarding itself above and beyond it^ and 
fin»n drvine authority by accommodating its inter- 
pretations of divine law to its own exigences. 
This simple statement will probably account for 
most, if not all, the moral aberrations of reUgicm- 
ists, Christiamund pagan, of every age smd nation, 
from the most abominable and murderous atroci- 
ties of pagan rites, to the less gross, but scarcely 
less cruel, enormities. of the darkest periods of tibe. 
Jesuitical school; from these worst practices of 
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Jesuitism, to its more mo()em and more refined 
modes of attaining the same ends ; from the Jecb- 
uitism of Popery, to that which is to be found un- 
der the Protestant name ; and from the noore fla- 
grant faults of the last, to its more Tenial, bitf yet 
injurious olflfences. 

That pagan religions should hare run into errors 
of this class, is not surpriung ; because, although 
generally admitted to have had a dirine origin, by 
some remote and traditional connexion with ih^ 
earliest and incomplete revelations from Heaven, 
they have yet been almost thoroughly corrupted, 
and superstitions of the grossest and most cruel 
character have been grafted upon them, and, to a 
great extent, have supplanted all correct notions of 
religion. Hence the priesthood of pagan ieligi<»ig 
has gaserally swayed a complete and absolute su- 
premacy over the hujnan mind — ^has often sane-* 
tioned ^e grossest impurities and immoralities, and 
practised the most cruel and murderous rites. 
These excesses are the genius, the spontaneous 
grcfwth, of paganism — and are to be accounted £» 
philosophically — or scripturally, which is the saine 
thing — as being the natural offspring of affections 
and passions, diemselves begotten, bom, and nur- 
tured by a false and corrupt religion. It has been 
"^ said most truly, that man is naturally a religious 
being — ^by which nothing more is meant than that 
he has a nature so susceptible of religious impres- 
sions and of religious culture, that he must and 
will have a religion of fHoa^ sort. Who ever found 
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a people without a religion ? Neither is it any less 
true, that the natural prayities of the human m^ul 
tend, uniformly and irresistibly, to an extravagant, 
impure, and cruel rehgion, when unenhghtened by 
Christianity. 

But, that such immoralities, and even a code au- 
thorizing I^urder and assassination, should have re- 
ceived the sanction of a company incorporated by 
the professed head of the Christian Church — ^as 
history abundantly and undeniably attests— may 
well seem strange and unaccountable ! But the 
secret is yet within the reach of apprehension. It 
is to be found in that state of mind to which we 
have just alluded, which creates a rehgious. empire 
of its own, independent of God and of man; 
which, in the outset, is an empire of fanaticism 
and bigotry, appropriating •truth. and falsehood, aiui 
as much of the one and the other as may suit its.. 
purposes; which gradually degenerates from aU 
truth and from all coniscience ; and which at last» 
heis^ driven by the necessities of its condition and- 
from motives of poUcy, settles down under a sys- 
tern of dawmight and unprincijded villany. Hay- 
ing once departed from the simple and pure mc 
xality of Christianity, there is no stopping-place;, 
the progress i$ opposite and downward from truth, 
from right, from conscience, frt)m God. 

It IB worthy of note — and the fact will be found 
a very instructive one — ^that Ignatius Loyola, the^ 
founder of Jesuitism, began his, religious career^ 
^parently as a sincere fanatic^ Being of noble 

B2 
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birthy he obtained access to the court of his prince^ 
and occupied for a seastm the post of king's page ; 
but soon embraced the military profession, in which 
he distinguished himself against the French in the 
siege of Pampeluna, and was maimed by a cannon- 
shot. This misfortune turned his axdent mind to 
religious reading and contemplation ; and the reli- 
gion of his age being of a mysterious and romantic 
character, his passion for arms was converted into 
an ambition to adopt the banner of the cross, and 
to xiyal the fame of St. Francis and St. Dominic, 
by becoming himself the founder of a separate or- 
der. His first religious tow \^as in accordance 
' with the spirit of the time — ^fo make a pilgrimage 
« to Jerusalem. Having deposited his miUtary weap- 
ons in the chuic^ of Montserrat, and solemnly 
dedicated himself to the blessed Virgin, his first 
enterprise was among the poor of an hospital, beg^ 
ging his own bread from door to door, and endu- 
ring extreme humiliation to acquire a stock of rep- 
utation suited to his new vocation. Charity, per- 
haps, would award to him a purer motive, and pos- 
sibly^he was actuated by it. He repaired to Rome, 
and received the benediction of Adrian VI. Thence 
he made- his way to Jerusalem, whence, having 
disclosed some wild project for converting the 
hea&en of those regions, he was sent back to Eu- 
rope. Convinced of his want of learning, he de- 
voted himself for a season to letters. But, impa- 
tient of delay, having gained some three or four 
pioiriytes to his peculiar (^[Hnions, he assumed a 
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particular habit and cosunepced {Mreaching; but 
was soon silenced by the Inquisition, and doomed 
to a more protracted study of theology* Little 
brooking this interf^enc^y he resorted to Paris, 
joined the umversity in that city, and was admitted 
to the degree of master of arts in 1532. Nourish- 
ing in fais-^ bosom some grand project of his own, 
which «s yet, perhaps, had assumed no definite 
shape, he succeeded, against much opposition, in 
bringing over to his views a small coips ot asso- 
ciates, whom he had the boldness to initiate in the 
churdi of Montmartre, in 1534, under the solem- 
nities of religious vows, which he thought fit to pre- 
scribe to them. They afterward organized themr 
selves at Venice in a soleom c(»npact, under the 
name of ^* The Company of Jesus," consisting of 
Loyola and ten associates. He appeared with his 
companions at Rome in 1537, matured the plan of 
Us order, which was comprised in the tows of 
poverty and chasti^, with the additional engage 
ment of implicit obedience to their chief, and then 
submitted it to Pope Paul III. His hcdiness de- 
murred^ till the additional vow of submission to 
Paul himself had removed his scruples, when he 
issued a bull to establish the order in 1540, under 
the name uf " The Society of Jesus," 

Gifted by nature with a military genius, and 
bred to arms, Loyola infused inta this institution 
the soul of military discipline, and obtained for him- 
self the high office of first general-in-chief ; fixed 
tils quarters at Rome; opened his roU of eviku 
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xnent, and sent out his companions to ev^ pati 
of the world. 

It is generally believed, by those who confide 
in the fairest interpretation of the' sr^ments of 
history, that this notable man was sincere in his 
fanaticism ; and that he beliered, as he taught, 
that " The Society of Jesus" was the result of an 
immediate inspiration from Heaven. We are credi- 
bly certified, that he was accustomed to preach 
warmly against the licentiousness of priests and 
monks ; and that, during his life, he labour^ per- 
sonally and assiduously for the conversion of sin- 
ners, and pore especially of Jews and abandoned 
characters. We have before us, therefore, in the: 
origin pf this stupendous institution, — stupendous 
alike in its design, structure, and results, — ^tbe in- 
structive and -impressive lesson, that a religious 
organization may originate in purity, and be per- 
verted to the worst and most criminal putposes. 
It is the more important to observe this fact, so 
far as it may seem worthy of credit, and to keqp 
it in memory, as the principal aim of these pagea> 
is to elicit the historical developments, and what 
would seem to be the natural and uniform ten- 
dencies, of a specific principle «of religious asso- 
ciation, supposed to be identical with the germe of 
Ignatius Loyola's grand device; and which, of 
course, accommodates itself, in all ages and coun- 
tries, to the state and circumstances of society. 

We live in an age replete with sodal organiza- 
tkmsy in a great variety of forms, larger and smaller, 
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which have q^rung tip with surprising rajNkiity*-* 
absorbed die nsoit influential portions of the popu^ 
lation in Qreni* Britain and the United Stat^^sk— 
some of which haye aljeady assumed a position, 
become iuTested with a chaiacter, and attained an 
influencOy of stupendous importance. That they 
have, for the most part, originated with pure and 
commendable intentions, will doubtless be am* 
ceded by all fair minds; that they have done 
good, and many of th^n great good, is no less evi- 
dent ; and that they have determined the question 
of the overwhelming efficiency of a wide-s{«ead 
toociation, for any great puWc design, is abun- 
dantly established. The scrutiny to which diese 
societies have hitherto been subjected, and the op- 
position they have experienced, have arisen for 
the most part rather from a repugnance totfaeirpro- 
fessed objects, than firom any grave and ccmseien* 
tious scnqdes as to the principles of their organi- 
aaticxi, and the modes of their operation. Few seri- 
ous minds have ever thought of the questions in- 
volved in these last considerations. Satisfied as 
to the objects in view, and confiding in the vris- 
d^m and virtue of the leaders and agents of these 
several enterprises, they have never troubled them- 
selves to inquire, whether all is likely to end well 
that seems to have a hopefiil beginning ? whether 
the principles of association are radically sound 
and safet or whether the modes of operation 
VW on the whole fair and approvable ? llie gen* 
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eral voice has been : — ^The ends proposed seem to 
be desirable ; and we will help and sustain those 
who are willing to engage in these enterprises, 
leaving the methods to their owii adoption. 

But the influence of these associations has, at 
last, become so paramount over the wide qpuh 
munity; exceptionable modes of operation fa«vt 
been by some of them developed or betrayed in n6 
many forms ; the boldness with which they have 
in many instances pushed their schemes, agaiiicit 
the wishes and counsels of more diffident, but con- 
fessedly discreet minds ; and the growing and tre- 
mendous energy with which certain of these com- 
binations have brought their associated influence 
to bear on private character and-riglits, and on the 
interests of individuals, to their prejudice, for hav- 
ing used the right of private judgment, not in op- 
posing, but simply for not falling ia, with and 
abetti^ these plans, when in any case they have 
seemed to be of questionable iltility ; — for these, 
and other reasons of the same class, multitudes of 
the vnsest and most virtuous minds in the com- 
munity have not only lost much of their respect 
for the moral and religious associations of the day, 
but they have been filled with deep anxiety for 
their 'reputation and usefulness. In regard to 
many of them, great numbers of the wise and 
good, who had given their countenance and lent 
&eir aid, are gradually and silently withdravdng 
their support, while others do not hesitate openly 
to declare their disrespect None of these men 



question tin desirableness of the objects proposed 
by these institutions, nor are they any the less 
solicitous to see them achieved; but they have 
been disheartened and disgusted by these unwar 
lantable assumptions and unfortunate operations. 

The writer of these pages acknowledges that 
h» is. ampng the number of those -^ho have re« 
posed very great confidence in most of the be- 
newlent and religious societies of the day ; that 
h0 had long time iadulged the highest expectations 
in regard to their prospective achievements ; that 
his faith in them has been but gradually and most 
r^hictantly impaired ; and that his anxious obser- 
vations and scrutiny have at last led him to the 
conviction, that these developments, so far as 
they are unhappy, are the unavoidable result of 
a specific and definite character in the principles 
of organization. He confides as much as ever in 
the original pure intentions of these associations, 
and is confident that a remedy for these evils is 
available, and may be applied to rescue these en^ 
teipiises, and secure their objects, by preventing 
the disasters with which they are now threatened. 
. In the opinion of the writer, the secret caxise of 
the difficulty is, that most of these institutions are 
Jesuitical in their organization, and must neces* 
sarily become more and more so in their influence, 
imtil some change shall have taken place to re- 
deem them firom this character and tendency. 
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CHAPTER II. 



Genius of Jwoitini.— Is liniiid in all nligient in aU#gM.->«Iti fooQ 
in the Pa^ Churcti accidental and especiaUj refined.-^Ignatius 
Leyoia iu»t a Jeanit-^JeMutinn among Proteataata.— Cliangea its 
Ibfisa.— Pnsenft pdUcy of the Papal Chnith miataken^-lfaaa 
Monk and Rosamond CnlbertaeiL-^ImmigEatiofi of Yw^^iSsm \s$» 
America noC an occasion of iippiehension. 

Thb chasacler of Jesuitisin is not fo be d6te^»< 

• 

mined by a bist^Mry of its oiigoi imder this parv 

ticolar iiame» except as it is tiewed in conneximi 

v^th its tendencies and natix^ deydlppm^tls* 

Nor duill we arrive al a justvapprehenslon of H av 

a genius or spirit, if we ixnagme &at il btfs beenf 

confined to the (^rations of that particnlur sdioot 

or socie^ which has been the accidental occasicm 

of the name. It is a spirit confined to na age^ or 

country, or religion. . WbercTer the priesthood of 

. ^ ^ any religion, Cbristiaa or pagan, hare taken advaft^ 

/ r '^ ' '^ ^ tage of their spiritital influence to serve themselves 

^. instead of the public — ^to gratify ambition, and to 

obtain power for unworthy ends — there has been 

developed the |»t)per spirit of Jemitism. It is nol 

a spirit peculiar to those men wbq hare used the 

priesthood of Christianity for bad eada. It baa 

prevailed nw»re» committed more «^*^liny ^oin^ 

ties, and on a scale infinitely more vast, under the 

fortns of pagan religions than of Christianity. It 



is A genms as unirairiil ai^ the religious piepensi* 
tfee4 df many and the depiayities of human nature. 
We aay religtoos ptvpensities — for ^at tenn ex** 
pareaiMw the proneaesa of man to reUgioua belief* 
It is a natural and powerful principle^— and, untesa 
eidij^itened, controlled, and chastened by Chmti-* 
aaity, its teadenciefl are always towards eztraya* 
ganee; and the 'greater the extrayagance,liie higher 
and more intense the gratification. Hence the cor<» 
mpt and ambitious priests of all religions have not 
only found it easy to impose their fictitious dog« 
inas by nourishing these propensities, but they 
Imam^ fomd their account in it. 

Hence, too, we see, that the Jesuitiam of the 
Biaxnah Church is only an aondental form, in 
which ihia spirit or genius has been deyeloped* 
It was ;a refinement—ohe highest cottsummation 
of the system. There is no'eridence that such 
results eyer entered the mind df Ignatius Loyda. 
On the contrary, theie appears to haye been a sin- 
cerity, not to say uncomiptness, in his purposes, 
aolur as such a diaracter can belong to fanaticisst 
And although it is dodbtijess trae, that fisuutidsm 
nhraya tends to corrupt the mind, yet its first cor- 
ruptions may be based oa purity of intention. 
Loyola was a genius*-*^ great man; as is sufil- 
canitly proved by die conception and organisa- 
tien of his great sch^ne. Could his genius have 
pfeswMWi c^ver*ms ^^cock arter nis uennse amn on^yfly^ 
bahttoed by iv^kat^^nay diaritably be siqypQacd «p 
litfre been Ui 'firtaie ; or, could it lum Mnao 
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ordered, that all the members of that society should 
be Uke Francis Xavier, it is probable, not only that 
the bad principles and malepractices which belong' 
to the history of that institution would have been 
wanting, but that it would have achieved wonders 
of good to mankind. But neidier was human na* 
ture, nor the age, good enough to render the exist* 
ence of such a society safe ; and however it may 
be probable that the present age would impose re- 
straints da the tendencies of such an institution to 
aberrations from its* proper design, yet it may be, 
and most likely is, equally^tme, that bunan nature 
is no more to be intrusted widi such irresponsible 
powers in a secret society now than then ; or in a 
great religious association, enjoying public confi* 
dence, but having its counsels in its own keeping. 
It is a remarkable fact, that the present history 
of our country presents the spectacle of religious 
and reforming associsitions as nearly conformed,' in 
the principles and plan of their organizaticm and in 
their object, to Ignatius Loyola's great scheme, as 
the tune and circumstances will peitnit. And 
what is more, they have already began to develop 
symptoms of a tendency to similar results. Even 
yet more: Loyola and his successors "were com* 
peUed to vow submission to the pope, and in this 
Way a checks and control were held over them ; 
whereas these societies of our own time and coun- 
try acknowledge no supervision. The pope is held 
aftcoontable to the public — at least he is virtoAHy 
accotHntable, for all that act und^ his authority; 
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and he actually dissolyed this society when the 
public could no loager endure it. . But what powei 
shall dissolve an indepen^ierU association^ when it 
shall have attained an inesistihle supremacy-? 

It is by no means to be a.pprehended that Jesuit- 
ism will attempt to le-enact those parts of its his- 
Utty^ in the same forms, which have been uniyer- 
sally reprobated. That would be entirely opposed. 
to its charact^ foi^ shrewdness and poUcy. It is by 
£Eur too wise. It would no longer be itself if it were, 
to do so. Protestants may foe assured that the 
Jesuit of the P«^pal Church will never be caught 
in such foUy ; and while they axe watched and. pur- 
sued in that direction, they are actually on anodier 
tack. Nor is the policy of the Papal Church, as a 
whole, such as is conamonly imagined among us. 
Whatever may be thought or said in this country- 
to the contrary, she is humbled a^^ abased before 
the w<N:ld. The arm of her power has been broken*. 
She was crushed in France ; «he has been ovemm 
by military force in Italy; in Spain and Portugal 
her priests would be butchered at her own altars,, 
if the resentments of the people could-have sway ; 
she is a bankrupt in her ovm dominions ; and her 
only chance of recoyenng influence in the world is. 
by a thorough reformatioii— by conforming to the 
character and demands of the age. Of this she is 
aware. 

To reform that church, however, is not so easy,, 
on account of the extent and obstinacy of its corrupt 
^cm. But that its high and influential dignitaries 
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ML ibe imponance of it, as a eoune <tf pdllcy, thefi 
can be no douBt. Therf know well that the world 
will no longer endnie the viciotta and criminal praC'« 
tices, under a religioaa garb, which have heretofore 
been tolerated. Eren those cemmnnitiea wUch 
ate most th<»rotij^hly papal in ^eir religiona prelsT'^ 
ences and attaclments^ will net endure them ; muck 
less can they be -c(»nmitted (x canied on syste- 
matically under the light (tf Protestantism. Doubt* 
less there are yet many sinks of poButien and dens' 
€i vice unpuvified within the precincts of papi2 
jurisdiction, and remtote from the arm of disciplme; 
but to assume that the auth<Mritiee of the papal 
empire patronise, encourage, and foster practices 
which all Christendom repobates, is to demand 
bdief in a moral impossibilily ; it is the Tory 
charge which they desire to see the Protestant 
world bringing agaiast them, because they know il 
cannot be sustained ; and that, iailing to be made 
out, it will operate to their advantage. It is impos-^ 
s3)le to say any thing worse of the Papal Churdi 
than has been said and extensively bdieyed ;-*and 
said not without reason ; — and yet thatchureh li?e% 
aood not only Uvea, bu^ flourishes. But when onca 
it shall be settled and known that Ae charges stilt 
iHTGught against that commimityture not trae in ap* 
plication to the present stale of things, tliougb otte^ 
there may have been a ground for them, the pnb» 
lie mind will unqnestionaUy turn in their faTour, as 
it is alwaya reaii^ to sympathize with the injured. 
Nothing can be mc»e unwise, therefore, and 



Mojdiiiig mote sure to operate in favour of the 
Church of Rpme, than the attempts lately made to 
give currency and credit to. such stories as Maria 
Monk, Rosamond Culbertson, dec. &c. That cor- 
rupt and abandoned priests in the West Indies and 
South America are addicted to aH manner of yioe 
and crime, is easy to beliere. But the NarratiYe of , 
Rosamond has too much the air of romance, and. 
too much of the umiatural, to be credited. She 
acknowledges herself to have been once a crazy 
woman; and her bode is proof enough that she. 
ought still to be^ under treatment for the same 
infirmity. 

It is enough to say of Maria Monk's " Awful IXs- 
closures," that the British goyemment inSL now see 
to that matter, if there be '' the shade of a diadow" 
of truth in them. Nothing would suit them better, 
than the laying <^n of such scenes, if they were 
to be found ; or making out proof of them, if tibey 
have existed. It is a business to which the Britirii 
govenunent are fairly entitled by their hereditary- 
hatred of the Papal Church ; and whidi they will 
be sure to do most thoroughly, if there is any en- 
couragement for it. The papists must have been 
fools, indeed, if they ha?e been so imprudent. It 
is impossible. We hesitate not to say, that such, 
things could not be done in this age, nor hardly the 
most innocent of them^ on, any spot of the papal 
territories of Italy. We happen to know that the 
first meeting of Protestants called together in the 
city of New-York^ in 1886^ to he^r and adfif^ 99 
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to the pab&eation of this book, and who all had ft 
good a{qpetite for things of tfait kiady were lhop« 
ooghly disgusted^-gsFe their Toioe Bgunsit k— -« 
aipd xetiTed under die most dieagreeaUe inures* 
skntSy widi the exception of a Single genflemaB, 
who evid^illy gave not the least credit to the 
stoiy, bat said — ^''its publication could- do no 
haim.^ In this he was wrong. All others present 
belieyed it would do harm; and their first impres* 
sions will doubtless be die lasl of the wide ceat-' 
munity— a deep and thorough disgust. 
* The evil of such publicatioils is manrfold: it 
not only injures the Protestant cause, and helps 
Popery, bi^ it corrupts public m<nrals. The effect 
is precisely the ssnEie as diat produced by the 
prints and statements of the worst things done in 
"die bad-houses of New- York, not long since spread 
out before the eye of the public by an agent of a 
benevolent society. How parents can consent that 
such books shoidd come witlm reach of their 
dhildren, may well seem strange ! It is mortifying 
that our Protestant ^community should haye an ap- 
petite for such scandal ; and great is the responn- 
biUty of those who pander to it f 

The ta#te for these publications, and the excite- 
ment produced by diem, are the natural ^rtoduct 
of that &lse alarm which the Jesuitism of our Own 
country has attempted to raise against die Jesuit* 
ism of Rome. Here is rogue chasing rogue— *« 
Jesuit ill pursuit 'of Jesuit — but die older rogue it 
die wiser^ because he has been longer in practice? 



1m will Bot be overtaken, far the guficient reasm 
tkait hie pmeiier is oa the wrong scent. 

The Rer. Mr. Dwight, Missionary of the Amo^ 
can Board of CoBoanissioBers of Foreign Missicms, 
^¥oixrably known to the public in the Journal ci 
Dwig^t and Snikh, 2 -vols., gifving us nmch sobet 
and useffid infonnatioin of the coimtries and peq^ 
visited by &effl, wrote some letters two or tisee 
years- ago lot, the American public, to show that 
this alarm about the inroads of Papists and Jesuits 
into our country was qitile uaneeewory ; and that, 
as Christians, we sliould rather be glad than sMtyr 
they had come, wd are still eoming in racb 
shoab, inasmuch as they am likriy to> M undsv 
the light of ProtestantiMny and wSl give us a hit 
opportoni^ ta convince them how much better 
Protestantism is tha» Pd^^ety. These letters we>» 
piMished. Mr. Dwi|^ had. been abroad; hisi 
^ews had become enlarged ; h^ had seen the fio« 
man, the Greek, and the Mohammedan itehgians in 
931 their forms ; he had found out that the world 
weve quite tired of all three, and wanlisd some- 
thing better } he had difintssed the vapours of the 
imagination, and mm^ed wilfa matters of £mN; ; he 
bdieved, so we think, that the superstitions and 
abominations of Popery had attained their Tie plus 
tdtra ; that the Jesuits, and that infidelity which 
Jesuittsm ttid Popery had begotten^ had done their 
worst ; that each and all were geneiaUy deq)i8ed; 
that the world was prepared for a favourable 
change> if ^ adaqpate gedeeming powsv could 
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be brought to bear upon it; — and, above all^ I10 
had so much confidence in Protestant principles) 
as to belieye they would remain unshaken, not 
only against the influence of scattered immigra- 
tions of papists into America, but against aU the 
power of Rome. To him it doubtless appeared 
ridiculous that Romanists were about to take 
America by storm ! If American principles could 
be subdued so easily,, why, then, let th^n go; 
what are they good for ? 

The spirit of Mr. Dwight's letters may be sup- 
posed as follows: — "You, American Chnstians, 
haye sent out me and my colleagues, a little band, 
to conyert Papists, Mehanunedans, and others, on 
their own ground, by the superior fo|ce of our prin- 
ciples ; and behold ! you are frightened the mo-, 
ment a few straggling.papists have found their way 
into your own territory, lest they. should conyert 
you! This division of labour is the v^ thing 
you riiould have prayed for ; the work is come to 
your hands ; try, now, the strength of your princi- 
ples, and the excellence of your faith. If you be-, 
lieve that toe can make an impression, and do 
good Aere, on this immense and soEd mass, buried 
and panopUed in a false religion, surely you will 
find it an easy matter to manage the few who are 
ihus providentially thrown so immediately within 
your reaich. Do you meui to say that you are . 
afraid of them ?' 

^' Ah{ but the Jesuits have come." 

^ Jmmits ? who and what are they ? gods ?" . 
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« But they htr© brought oTcr money .'^ 

'* Suppose diey have ; you are not the people to 

*' But they will biiiid churches, sebods, and col^ 
leges ; tai get oiir youth and pec^le.'' 

** I tell yon, the. papists are^ as poor as the mice 
ol their deserted and dibqfndsted churches ; and 
the pope himself is a bankrupt, or about to become 
one. I doubt this story. 6a to the pope's banker, 
binui^ a Protestant, in the city of New*York, 
tfamij^ whose hands this money is remitted, and 
he will dispd your feaeis at once on this score." 

''But are there not dther bankers in this ser- 

*^ If so, it can be ascertained. Bills of exchange 
cannot be negotiated and paid without somebody's 
knowing the oorigin and designation of the money* 
What ffiignifies imagining all this misdiief, when, 
if it reaBy exists, it is perfectly easy to lay- the 
band upon it ? But, ajnutting there is money sent 
-"-^^ more the better^ it enriches the country; 
afld certainly you are not afiraid for your princi- 
pled." 

It has been said by some one that '' alarm has 
becofiie a trade in the community^ and the love of 
eoEcitement the appetite that supports it ;" and nothp 
log if more true. All this clamour about the de» 
signs, the spread, and rising influence of Popery in 
tUs country, is historically described in the abofre 
remark. We are inclined, however, charitably to 
beHeye, that many, if not most of those who bare 
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taken up the echo, and sent it oyer the land, fiiom 
the Eastern hills to the Alleghany tops; and passed 
it over the wide vale of the Mississippi, haye done 
it very sincerdy. They hare cau^t the con- 
tagion, become nervous, and doubtless really think 
so. But the secret of the whole. matter, when 
scrutinized) will be found in the convenience of 
such an excitement. to keep in motion certain ma- 
chineries which have been formed, and which must 
have a needful supply of power. The pec^le of 
this land — and it is a conunon attribute of human 
nature — ^love excitement ; and, unfortunately, there 
are those who know how to produce it and profit 
by it. When the bidletin announcing the papal 
invasion of our shores and territories has spent its 
influence, because the enemy cannot be seen, in 
comes Miss Reed's " Six Months in a Convent," 
and the Ursuline School is in flames ! When this 
is -well digested, — ^which, it must be confessed, 
had in it some substantial nutriment, thou^ a 
good deal of ^' ardent spirit," producing no small 
measure of intoxication — then comes Maria Monk, 
one of the most arrant fictions that was ever pahn*^ 
ed upon the community. But the appetite is good, 
and it is all swallowed. Close upon the heels of 
this comes "Rosamond's Narrative," supported 
and recommended by the veritable certificates of 
reverend divines — ^illustrated with plates— Ae rep- 
resentations of which, in connexion with the text, 
would rai& well with Mr. McDowall's edifying 
pictures — ^all for the instruction and benefit of our 
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children and yoath of both sexes,— ^<lo be found 
all over liie land on the same table with the Bible ! 
Can a sober man lay his hand upon his conscience 
and say there is no Jesuitism at the bottom of all 
this?— that the Protestants of this land, in their 
crusade against Popery, have hot taken the weap- 
ons of their adyersaries to fight them with ? 

For himself, the author believes with Mr. Dwight» y 

that, with the true missionary spirit desiring the (^ 

conyersion of pq[)ists to pure Chnstiahity,^and con- 
fiding in Protestant principles, their immigrati<ni 
here is the yery thii% to be desired. Politically, 
as a statesman, he might yiew the question differ- < 
ently. He confesses, in that lights he does not like 
the rapid increase of foreigners among us. But it 
is not because he has any apprehension that pa- , 
pacy is likely to supplant Protestantism. Such a v 

fear would be a libel upon our principles, in this ! 
age of Ught^ and in such adyantageous <^ircum- 
stances ; it would be a confession of their weak- 
ness and want of reason. It is morally impossible 
that papacy, in its proper character, should flourish 
here. And if it can be modified, reformed, brought . 
back to the primitive character <A Christianity, , 
that, surely, id a consummation most devoutly to > 
be wished by every Christian. It is not proba* 
ble that the Papal Church will ever"* be dissolved ; 
but more likely, that the spirit of a cbmiog age, . 
that'God's providence and grace, will force it to a 
thoirough and complete reformatian. But that can 
never be except by coming i^ •^^^ntact with Prot-t^ 
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estantism, and being influenced by its iij^t. And 
that was the conception of Mr. Dwij^Va enlarged 
and liberal, nund. We heartUy wish that the 
Americaji Board would send out more such mis^ 
sionaries ; they axe worthy to be in the field ; and 
will s6nd baclb^ a healthful influence ta whence 
they go forth. Such letters as Mr. Dwigfat's saake 
people think ; enlarge their minds ; and tend to 
redeem theiDoi from contracted views* It requires 
some boldness, mdeed, to encounter snch prejudi* 
ces ; but, nevertheless, such, minds are made to do 
it ; their influence is felt; it does good. 

It is hnmiliating to think that the public mind of 
this country should have fallen so much under the 
guidance and control of these originators and 
agents of such contracted plans, and that it should 
be brought to believe such preposterous and in-* 
credible things ; that the public taste should have 
been so corrupted as to entertain and relish such 
scandal. We believe, however, &at this influence 
and this efiect are circumscribed, and that a little 
reflection will restore a proper feeling. It is un- 
manly, it is positively injurious, to yield to such 
statements ; if the public were to be long uiMler 
their dominion, thrjr would be fri^tened at m, 
shadow, lose all confidrace in their better princi* 
pies, and beeome fit subjects for th|Lt very intasion 
^ad triumph which have been predicted. Nothing' 
is more sure to produce such a result ; fer a Piot* 
estant religion, under such influenced, wfll beooeie 
so degenei^te, ^lat the exaasple of tetonied 



more circumspect Romanists wiQ sciem to the 
•world to be better. Let it not be forgotten^ that 
the Romanists in this land will take good care, that 
die faults ascribed to them shall not be found ; and 
the consequence is ineTitable, that their religion 
will ultimately triumph oyer those who are piinci- 
pally occupied in bringing false charges. It is bad 
business; it unchristianizes the Christian, and 
eclipses all bis virtues. Certainly American Prot- 
estants can be more profitably employed. It is an 
unamiable work. 

As an incidental proof of the groundlessness of 
the alarm lately sounded in this country about the 
pope's special favours meditated and beginning to 
descend on the people of the United States, take 
the following extracts from the note-book of an 
American citizen, giving an account of his present- 
ation to his holiness, February, 1835, in company 
with other citizens of our republic, by our consul 
at Rome, Mr. Cicognani : — 

.. -"When I entered the presence-chamber, his ho- 
liness was raising from his knee our consul ; with 
good sense, the ceremonials do not require Protest- 
ants to kneel. The Americans were left standing. 
Our names^were pronounced, and, as each gentle- 
man bowed, the most holy father turned towards 
•him with a slight inclination of the head; and ex- 
claimed, when the catalogue was ended, in a gay 
and affable manner, * Eh come e possibili di recar- 
dame de tutti questi norne T— (How in the world 
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am I to remember all these names ?) He was 
dressed in the robes of his order, pure white woid- 
len tamed up with white silk-HUiuj(ht indicated the 
pope excepting the red cross upon his white shp^ 
per. His height is not remarkable; his person 
somewhat portly — more solhan would be expected 
from his known temperance ; his face by no means 
maAfftg his advanced age, and pleasing, notwith- 
standing he has too large a nose ; his voice agree* 
«Ue and strong-— how strong, I had a proof a few 
days ago, as it resounded in the Sistino chapd ; his 
beaxing Was modest and affable, and with becoming 
dignity. He half leaned upon a taUe, and -cdfi- 
▼ersed about half an hour in Italian, Mr. C. acting 
occasionally as interpreter. He spoke only of 
church matters ; of the progress of the ' true faith' 
in the United States ; admired greatly Bishop Eng- 
land ; was astonished at the rapidity with which he 
travelled, and gave an entire tour of the bishop's 
last visitation from New-York all through the 
United States ; to Havana, thence to France, and 
so on to the Sternal City. He inquired of a gentle- 
man from Maryland about several acquamtances. 

Asked me if I knew Bishop , of Missouri, or 

Bishop Portier, and seemed pleased to learn that I 
had been a scholar of the latter prelate ; said he 
was an excellent man. The entire conversation 
showed that his holiness was perfectly conversant 
with America. His assurances were, that he was 
perfectly well saitisfied with us, and begged that 
we would inform our governors that he was so. 
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*I am Yery well pleased with the United States ; 
for,' he continued, numbering his reasons with one 
finger upon the fingers of his other hand, just as 
I have seen a certain gentleman of high stand- 
ing at our bar—' I am well pleased^ for the Catho- 
lics there are a good people— rthen the bishops are 
good bishops, Tery good indeed. I am well pleased, 
for the government protects the CathoUc religion.' 
' Say to his holiness,' said a dapper dandy, with 
more of what we considered spirit thim.either AOcti* 
sense or poUteness — * Say to his holiness that oar 
government protects all religions.'— '"Wliat ^oes 
the gentleman remark ? — ^ He says,' answend Mr; 
C, ^ that the United States have always proteded 
the Ca&olic religion.' How different the state of 
this pope's prerogative fin>m that of Hildebrand or 
Julius, when he must be flattered with a shadow 
by ihe cautious suppression of truth ! A^r this 
blunder our consul thought it high time to remove 
his backwoodsmen, knelt, and presented a petition 
for indulgence during Lent, which was granted. 
Sev^al gentlemen brought rosaries to be blessed ; 
this his hdiness readily did, after having first ask- 
ed if they were intended for Catholics* lb. C. 
again knelt, and we were bowed out. The im- 
pression left upon me is, that simplicity andt amifr- 
biUty may be found in high places, and Christian 
humility in an ecclesiastical prince; and I am 
readily disposed to beheve all the good the Ro« 
mans are fond of relating of their Pope Gregory 
XVI, W, F, B;* 
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The simplicity and naturalness of this narratiTe, 
as well as its inherent marks of probability, are 
sufficient Touchers of its correctness. On that 
point the reader will be satisfied. What, then, are 
the inferences ? First, that the pop^ is fax from 
enacting the part of a Jesuit here : he declares 
frankly the interest he feels in the United States^ 
praises the character and* compliments the fidelity 
and industry of his own bishops, &c. ; says he is 
** well satisfied with us,** and " begs that our gov* 
emors may be so informed." — " I am well pleased 
with the United States, for the CathoUcs there are 
a good people — ^then the bishops are good bishops^ 
very good indeed. I am well pleased, because the 
government protects the CathoUc reUgion." Thus: 
-much the pope knows, and reiy cirilly expresses 
his gratitude. 

' But suppose the charges ci the pope's designs 
on the United States were well founded — could 
such a conversation hare taken place ? Would h& 
be likely to send his compliments to the '* govem^ 
ors" of the United States,/ that he is well pleased 
in having their help, and in being so well supported, 
by them in his machinations for undermining our 
institutions, ice. ? If so, it must indeed have been 
a refinement of Jesuitism beyond all former refine- 
ments, so efiectually to conceal his art by the ap- 
pearance of such artlessness ! If this be an hon- 
-est record of an honest transaction, the pope must 
be as ignorant and as innocent pf the plan, of which 
be stands accused against our country, as a . new- 



bom infant. He did not at that time even know 
that he was suspected, else the conversation must 
have taken a very different turn. Pope Gregory 
XVI. seems to be otherwise occupied; for Mr. 
Dewey iitf(»rms us, " that it is found quite impos- 
sible to restrain the present pontiff from a course 
of expenses [for domestic purposes^ we tmder- 
stand] which threaten the ruin, in temporal power, 
of the Papal See« It is said that the annual ex- 
pensei» of the government now exceed the income 
by about three million of piastres. To meet this 
deiicienGy, the revenues [prospective] from one vil- 
lage and district after anodier of the Roman state 
are pledged away to the bankers, from whom the 
money is borrowed, without any prospect of re- 
demption ; and I am tbld that ten or twelve years 
of extravagances like this must leave the papal ex- 
chequer in a state of complete bankruptcy." One 
of these extrava^inces is the rebuilding of St. 
Paul's Cathedral, which a few years ago was burnt 
down. We are informed by the same authority 
that the income of the Propaganda has decreased, 
since the conquest of Italy by Bonaparte, from 
$300,000 per annirai to $100,000 — which sum is 
much exceeded by the annual revenue of several 
Protestant missionary and other societies in Great 
Britain and America. 

It win perhaps be suspected that the author of 
(he narrative of presentation to the pope, intro- 
duced above, was a papist, as the fact of his hav- 
ing been a pupil of Bishop Portier is recognised, 
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and that therefore his story is partial and Jesuitical. 
Admitting that he was a papist, being a citizen of 
New-Orleans and a man of the world, it is not at 
all probable that in such a connexion he was aware 
of our American Protestant alarmSy &c. But in 
the ceremony of presentation he classes himself 
among the Protestants, who were not required to 
kneeL Farther, in another part of this, narrative, 
not quoted above,, he speaks of ^'the head and 
mother of all chnrches" as a ridiculoiui pretension. 
He alludes sarcastically to ^' the carnal weapons" 
of the ^000 household troops of ^'the most holy 
father," as being needful to protect ''his sanctity" 
[santita]; and avers, that "even these arguments 
of kings have not always availed" — alluding to the 
captivily of the pope under the arrest of Napoleon. 
He also brings out a curious domestic secret of the 
pope's order of the day for Sunday, which acci- 
dentally met his eye, suspended dn the wall in a 
frame, from which it appears, that ''On Sunday 
morning the head of the church sees the minister 
of state, and on Sunday evening transacts business 
with the manager of the papal lotteries" — not very 
puritanical. 

Another curious development on this occasion : 
" An old general [on duty in the Vatican] accosted 
me, and said 'he was an Italian; was well ac- 
quainted with American affairs; was perfectly 
aware the Am^cans are white and speajL English ; 
the first time he had heard there was sucl^ a natipn 
he had learned Ibat much ; it was about twenty-five 
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years ago, when he saw an American flotilla of 
beautiful ships off the coast of Africa,' " &;c. We 
do not pretend that it would be fair to generalize 
from this isolated case of ignorance in a person of 
high office in the Vatican, to prove that such heads 
cannot be supposed to have devised such nefarious 
and diabpUcal designs against America as are aver- 
red ; for this deponent saith — " The entire conver- 
sation [with the pope] showed that his holiness was 
perfectly conversant with America." 
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CHAPTER III. 

Papacy the High School of Jemitiam. * 

It has already been remarked, that Jesuitism ac- 
commodates itself to circuXQstances. It is imposai* 
ble, therefote, in this age of light and general in- 
formation, that it should assume those gross and pal- 
pably offensiye forms which in former ages charac- 
terized the grand school known by the name of 
Jesuits, and which have been so abundantly ex- 
posed by Pascal and others. Even in the Papal 
Church, Jesuits are known to a great extent to be 
circumspect and exemplary before the world-— im- 
impeachable in the relations and conduct of life, so 
far as they can be observed. It is impossible to 
say how many of them are as pure in their minds 
as seems to be accredited by their external conduct 
— ^in other words, how many are not Jesuits in the 
character commonly ascribed to them by Protest- 
ants. The character and demands of the age have 
modified — we may say, purified them. It is yain 
to deny that there are pure and exemplary men be- 
longing to the papal pi^esthood, both in Europe and 
America ; and conmion charity Would also award to 
them the character of Christian conscientiousness. 
This tribute of respect has been cheerfully ajid 
honourably given l^ the puritan Protestants of 
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Boston to Bishop Cli^irenis, as certified by his 
life and labours, while resident i^. the metropolis 
of New-England — ^afterward a cardinal, and a can- 
didate for the triple crown ; and to Bishop Eng- 
land, of Charleston, by those Protestants who knew 
him. It is equally well deserved, no doubt, by 
many prelates and dignitaries, of that church who 
might be named. There have even been popes, 
whose Christian character cannot be questioned. 
Instead of being prone to deny the virtues and 
worth of pajAsts, clergy, or laity, where they are 
apparent, it is not only more honourable, but more 
for the interests of Protestants, to admit and haH 
the proof. The impression of such worth is made 
oa the world, and a refusal to acknowledge it is 
unhappy in its influence, and will unayoidably 
operate more to the advantage of the proscribed, 
than the admission of it. 

As intimated in the last chapter, we believe that 
die present policy of the Church of Rome is to re- 
form and purify itself, as presenting the only pros- 
pect of maintaining its groimd in the world. . We 
do not, however, believe that she has conceived Gt 
proposes any plan of reformation, that promises to 
bring her back to primitive purity and simplicity ; 
but only to purge away those enormities, against 
which the opinions and taste of the age have been 
so fully declared-— to the ejul Ijhat she may stand 
acquitted of those grave charges, which have been 
so long brought and so well sustained ; and that 
she n)t^y be restored to the respect and good 
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opiiu<m of mankiiid. It is to confoou henelf to 
the decencies of the piesent state of dTilized 
society. This resolution is for the most part the 
fruit of a policy, and not the result of a conscio 
entious effort; for the papal hierarchy is a grand 
political institution, and occupies a political posi- 
tion in relation to all the world. It is the oldest 
institution of this class in human society now ez^ 
isting ; it possesses in its archives the records of 
the oldest and most tried school of political experi- 
ence ; it has ever been governed by the counsels 
of the wisest and greatest of men ; the greatest 
and wisest men are still at its head; and although 
its policy is its own and peculiar, it is nevertheless 
a polity well entitled to have the jealous wafch ci 
all other governments, and of all the world. The 
best definition of this hierarchy would be the sim- 
plest and most exact definition of the genius of 
Jesuitism — a religious society gavemedby princi- 
ples of kuman policy for worldly ends. In all 
forms of application of the term Jesuitism which 
we have made, and propose to make, in the prog- 
ress of 'this work, a reference is had to the above 
form of statement, standing in italics. Of course, 
it is to be understood, that the spirit of Jesmtism 
may exist and be developed in the isolated position 
of individuals, and may in such a <case be fairly 
ascribed to them, although accident may have sun* 
dered them firom any concert with others, 

Jesuitism differs £rom the spirit of Christianity, 
n» human comp^ticm for secular and worldly pur^ 
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poses differs £r(»n aims which hare a lodgmem in 
heayen, and from acts which are based on ia divine 
precept haying reference to the interests of etennty 
in contradistinction to the interests of time. In 
pretension Jesuitism is identical with these high 
religious aims ; but, in &tct, it has the grovelling 
character of a worldly purpose. The spirit of 
Christianity relies oii measures whjch revelation 
has prescribed for the accomplishment of iU ends ; 
Jesuitism on human device. The form^ cherishes 
the relations of dependance on God ; the latter con- 
sults its relation to man. Christianity d&cards the 
policieB of earth; whereas Jesuitism does not look 
beyond them. The spirit of Christianity takes up 
its position on the platform of revealed wisdom, 
and by the side of Omnipotence ; Jesuitism feels 
only that it is in conflict vnth the wisdom of man, 
and consecrates its energies to outdo man. The 
former is scrupulous in employing only such meas- 
ures as God has authorized; while the latter at^ 
Slimes that the end sanctifies the means. In a 
word, the spirit of Christianity is above tiie world, 
eschewing its counsels ; while Jesuitism is in the 
world, actuated and controlled by circumstances; 
But JiBsuitism is always careful to appear to be 
clad in the same garb, and professes to be actuated 
by the same spirit. This is Jesuitism in its na- 
kedness — ^in its principle — ^in its original, unmixed, 
unmodified state : It employs religion to gain the 
toorld. 

Such is the character of the grand faittrarcky of 
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Home. It is itself the High School — ^the normal 
inBtitution — ^the perfect model — the university*— 
inrhere are graduated, and whence are sent forth 
upon the world, its finished scholars ; and every 
priest is a Jesuit. That is — a Jesuit in commis- 
sion. It may be, however, and candour obliges us 
to admit, that every papal priest is not a Jesuit in 
character, in heart. There are doubtless among 
them pure and conscientious men, who are incapa- 
ble of acting on the principles of such a ^chooL 
Nevertheless, it is their duty as faithful adherents 
of that church. 

The system of papacy is the finished work of 
human wisdom, grafted on a spiritual influence un- 
lawfully acquired and appropriated. Its perfection 
consists in being built upon and incorporated with 
a spiritual influence as a base — ^as the radical in- 
gredient — the skeleton form. Spiritual influence 
is its place of sanctuary, where no vulgar eyes can 
see, no profane feet approach, no hostfle hands in- 
vade. It is a secure adytum, an inq)alpable pano- 
ply, an inexhaustible magazine, a battery apparent- 
ly masked, but ever open and well attended. It is 
this which has given to papacy advantage and su- 
premacy oyer other policies, which pretend to no 
such connexions. The king has dominion over the 
body; the pope over the sbul. The king enjoys 
the allegiance of his subjects contingently ; and the 
ctotihgency is vested in the absolving power of 
the pope. Although this claim may in these 
modem days be laughed at by the prince, it may 
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yet become practically a grave matter to fai&li tfo . ' 
long as it has a hold on the conscience of .^e 
devotee that is his subject. 

The fabric of the papal polity is the work of 
many centuries ; human wisdom has been exhaust^ 
ed upon it ; there is no toom for improvement in a 
thing of this kind. All its principles are well \m- 
derstood by its priesthood, who are scattered over 
the face of the eardi, clustered around the thrones 
of kings, sl£anding daily to minister in their ptdpits, 
closeted with the learned and influential, and admit- 
ted to the sanctuaries of domestic privacy^ to preside 
over the pupilage of infancy, and dictate the last 
testament of the dying. And it is a system of 
pure human policy, which manages and directs the 
whole, to acquire and secure influence. Its posi- 
tion aflects to be relative to God; it is in fact rela- 
tive to man. Its sanctions come armed with the 
mysterious power of a spiritual influence, while its 
counsels are political. 

While, therefore, we would be generous in giving 
credit for the life, manners, and Christian zeal of 
individual members of the Church of Rome, wher- ■ 
ever there is credible evidence of their personal 
worth, whether of the clergy or laity, we are com- 
pelled to the conclusion, from the history and as- 
pects of that complicated and vast hierarchieal poli- ' , 
ty, that it is radically and thoroughly corrupt— ^^' ' 
institution based and managed on worldly prinr^ktes. ! • 
— and^^ as such, the highest and most perfect schpd ,' 
of Jesuitism which the world has ever seen. . * > 

E 
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CHAPTER IV. 

The TemperBQce Refonnatioii a fidlore. 

It is impossible that the public of this country 
should not have observed the rapid growth and in- 
creasing influence of the Temperance Society ; and 
discerning minds must also have noticed, that, for 
the accomplishment of its objects, high pressure 
forces of the nature of compulsion have been con- 
trived and employed, in ways and to an amount 
not very approvable. If the reformation were 
real to the extent declared ; if it were sound and 
healthful, and based upon correct principles; if 
the ground supposed to be occupied in the stages 
of its progress could be maintained, and advances 
were still practicable in the same career, it must 
be conceded that it would be unwise and yncong 
to attempt to arrest its progress, or to throw any 
obs^cles in its way. But in the examination 
now proposed, and in the statements which the 
aut&or has to make, he professes to be as consci- 
entious as any person can ever have been in pur- 
suing the opposite course. He thinks the time 
^as come not only when the community must pause, 
but when they have already begun to pause, over 
the. extraordinary doctrines and proceedings of this 
society and its cognate ramifications. We know, 
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from actual observadon, that great numbers of our 
most respectable citizens have passed gradually 
and entirely through, from an original and great re- 
spect for the temperance cause, so called, to a 
state of diffidence ; from diffidence to disrespect ; 
and that not a few hare taken pains to show their 
contempt. 

The arrogance, dictatorial airs, and tyranny, as- 
sumed and practised by this society over the pub- 
lic, and over indiyiduals, are only one of fhe modes 
in which a reforming empiricism has recently 
overrun the land. But, as it has rather outdone 
any other rac6 of the kind in the phrensy and fury 
of its career, abolitionism perhaps excepted, it 
presents a more notable example for consideration. 
Had not the writer of these pages been convinced 
that this society is' doing more hurt than good, he 
would not have meddled with it. We shall pro- 
ceed to give some reasons for this belief. 

The society set out with extravagant and incred- 
ible statements of fact; and has been obliged, in 
order to keep up the excitement and maintain its in- 
fluence, to continue that course. The author's own 
theory is, that all extravagance in doctrine asod fskct^ 
palmed upon the public for practical purpos^, is 
pemicioiis in its influence ; and observation ^s 
confirmed this theory. This has been most stri- 
kingly evinced in the efforts for the temperance 
reformation. 

When the writer first began to listen to the pub- 
lic lecturers on this subject as they were going 
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about the country, and to the corresponding ema- 
nations of the press, his nerres shrunk from the 
statements most in use, as they have ever done 
sii^ce, under the feeling that they demanded an 
unreasonable fedth; but, notwithstanding, in so 
good a cause he was disposed to ovdrlook them 
for the sake of the end in view. But the perpetual 
iteration of extravagance on the public mind, how- 
ever important and hallowed may be the purpose, 
-r-and the more so, the worse the effect, while sus- 
|»cion is awake, and the conviction finally estab- 
lished that such is its character, — ^renders the pub- 
lic callpus to the impressions designed to be pro- 
duced, and sensible people turn avjray in disgust. 

It is possible, however, with the great mass of 
the community, and so long as the popular mind 
is infected with the love and determination for ex- 
citement, — and especially so long as the people 
are urged on by an organized corps of itinerating, 
artful, everywhere-present empirics, — ^in such a 
state of things, it is even possible to carry an un- 
reasonable, unphilosophical theory by storm, against 
the sobriety and good sense of the commupity. 
The great public, busy about other matters and 
their private concerns, but finding gratification at 
intq^rvals of repose in sympathizing with philan- 
thropic projects, are always ready to be wrought 
lupon by an adequate machinery. Voluntary and 
I hasty organizations have been the fashion of the 
'day. Whatever is started, a national society must 
at once be got upi which is imposing in its very 
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name ; a list of respectable names must be obtain- 
ed, as members and patrons, which is also imposing 
and influential ; a secretary and an adequate corps 
of assistants must be appointed and provided for 
from the first-fruits of collections ; a band of popu- 
lar lecturers must be commissioned, and sent forth 
as agents on the wide public ; the press, with its 
many-winged messengers, is put in operation; cer- 
tificates fitted for the purpose are made out, sub • 
mitted, subscribed^ and sworn to ; the entire ma« 
thinery is put in operation; subsidiary societies 
are multipUed over the length and breadth of the 
land ; the end proposed is manifestly a good one ; 
and how can the community resist the sway of 
such an influence ? Nobody feels it his du^ to 
expose, for the cause is good ; every one believes, 
because everybody else does ; credit in all state- 
ments goes by authority, liot by conviction ; the 
prime agents believe, first, because it is their duty, 
and next, because, having told the story so long, 
they have no doubt of its truth ; new discover- 
ies are made, new sophistries invented, new facts 
developed on hypothetical statements ; tracts and 
books are vmtten, and find a ready market; the 
daily and weekly journals are burdened vrith the 
weight of new matter, and with new versions or 
repetitions of old ; it is '' line upon line, and pre- 
cept upon precept, here a little and there a little ;" 
the heavens above and the depths beneath, fire, 
earth, air, wind, and water, are ransacked, and fail 
not to yield their treasures of things new and old. 

E2 
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In a word, ike public are oyerwhelmed — literally 
carried by storm — ^there is no resisting it. Think- 
ing is out of the question. The fashion and ne- 
cessity are, to fall in with the current, and float 
' along with it. It is the easiest and cheapest. Who 
can stop to examine such an accumulatic«i — such 
a world of materials ? Who so presumptuous as 
to dissent from such a weight and amount of 
authority? He might as well throw himself in 
the way of an aralanche, or stretch out his hands 
to stay the progress of yonder comet, that comes 
from uji)uK|wn regions, and is sweeping through 
.lltkB hearens. 

It is singular, and even marYelloua, that a cause 
80 .simple as that of temperance should have been 
mipdtt so complicated ; that the only philosophical 
theory appertaining to the subject, at first indistinct- 
ly recognised, because common sense had a little 
to do with it, has been overlooked, and at last com- 
pletely buried in a mass of false theories ; and that 
the only tenable position has been abandoned for a 
wide and erer-widening field of untenable* specu- 
lation. The theories now most prevalent, and the 
popular belief founded upon them, Hfcve lost sight 
of the proper merits of the question. If this were 
simply a harmless mistake, or a harmless series or 
concatenation of mistakes, to be dropped into the 
sea, whence they have been fished up, when the 
public shall have been satisfactorily amused by 
them — since they must have an occupation— 4he 
best treatment would be to let them have their 
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day. But, unfortunately, these mistakes arepractir 
cal and influential ; they have to do with the healthy 
the physical and moral energies, the well'-being, 
and very life of the community. That which they 
are intended to benefit, they injure; that which 
they are brought in to save, they destroy. 

The only theory that can be maintained cm the 
subject of temperance is, tfabt the stimulation pro- 
duced by alcohol is injurious to the animal econo- 
my on certain contingencies. This is its simple 
form of statement — and it applies to animjal nature, 
without qualification or restciction, only*in its- most 
healthy and perfect state, as in the cooidition ^f in- 
fancy. That it is injimoos in all i^tes of die 
animal economy, and in all degrees of application, 
is a theory of empiricism. For alcohol is as legiti- 
mately and {dnlosophically an item, and a usefitl 
item, in^ the materia medica, as any that can .be 
named. Certain substances, called poisons, ard 
injurious, and when administered in given p<n» 
tions, prove fatal to animal nature. Therefore, 
empiricism says, they are injurious in all cases 
and in all degrees. This is not true. It is kmmn 
that arsenic is ordered and used in the practice of 
medicine for the relief of certain diseased con- 
ditions, or local diseased affections, of the human 
body. 

■ But what is a poison ? All that can be said in 
answer to this inquiry is, that it is an active agent 
when aifdied to the anjottl eccanamy in certain 
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specific relations, internally or externally. Some 
act from an external application ; others haye their 
power by being administered internally. Both 
classes — ^all, may be innocent, and even useful, as^ 
parts of materia me(]Uca, when employed scien- 
tifically and skilfully. It is only in unskilful hands, 
or by blind accident, that they prove injurious. 

Admitting that alcohol is a poison, under the 
genesalr definition of tf active agent, it is not a 
poiuatk in the common sense of the term. The 
substances 'conmonly called poisons are, if the 
writer does not mistake, not only violent^ but rend- 
,iiig, dissolving agents, when applied or adminis- 
tered to the anunal economy in sufficient quanti- 
ties. It ift here supposed that they are dissdvents 
il^ all iaseSf and always have that tendency by a 
^ect action. Their infidBnmatory agency is not a 
stimulating* sustaining power, evea temporarily. 
Thfif are in no case tonics, provoking and assist- 
0ig nat&ie in a lai^ishing state to a more vigor- 
088 azkd healthful action, although they may be 
employed to counteract, and perhaps to eradicate 
disease. 

Alcohol is not a poiscm in this sense. It is 
simply a stinoulating agent. Its injurious effects 
are produced, not by direct, but indirect action — 
more properly, by reaction. When administered in 
a suitable degree, it may act as a tonic on the lan- 
guishing functions of nature, where disease or ex- 
cesnve abstinence has enfeebled the constitution. 
1^ may even be used habitually and excesnvriy for 
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yearsi till a man has become a drunkard, aiid hia 
constitution shattered by the delirium tremens; 
and yet^ if he could be induced to break o£f at this 
pointy nature, by the force of ks vital energies, 
other hinderances out of the way, would renovate 
herself. The< injury produced is by a reaction 
coi^sequ^ot on an habitual and, excessive stimula* 
tioD, and not by the dissolving power of a chyinical 
pcHSimous agent. The ani|Q|d constitution *ia not 
wndermmed by the latter, but shattered Iby^ ft0 . 
former cause. Both, doubtless, z^f^ ^feMuctive; 
but they are not the same class pf agents, nor ajre 
their modes of operation the same, but diverse 
and opposite. The one stimulates, and uKiiaately 
breaks down and dissolves the eo&stitntieii. by ti^ • 
direct action, while Uie other marches direcdy miil - 
immediately to its destination. Hence the face-* 
tious but truly philosophical retort, Irhich has 
often been made. \3j gray-beaded but temperate <. 
drinkers of ardent spirits to the abstinent tb&cftiM,* 
that if alcohol be -a poison, it is certainly a-^t;^* 
slow one. 

The author has long since l^^en pr^i^ed and 
resolved to go all lengths in 'the war of extermina- 
tion against the common use of ardent spirits ; and 
he still believes, conscientiously, that the good of 
society and of our race demands it. But he can- 
not be convinced that this point is to be gained 
so well or so soon by a sacrifice of truth, and by 
a false philosophy; or that a fanatical crusade 
ag^nst vice can be so salutary as a sober but de- 
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termined refoimationy conducted on enlightened 
principles. The danger of alcoholic drinks does 
not arise from the fact that they ^ure a poison in the 
common sense of this term, but simply from the 
consideration that the unnatural appetite cheated by 
the habitual use of them, in many cases, becomes 
ungovernable, unmans man, and converts him into 
a brute, a savage, a fiend ; destroys himself, and 
desolates society. The true and. sober statement 
of the case is sad and melancholy enough to pre*- 
sent all the* motives that are required for an ade* 
(juB.te reformation. 

The author cannot, however, with his present 
views, yield to the Aeory that would eject alcohol 
from the materia" medica, even though it be set 
down as a poison. Poisons are not of course injuri- 
ous. That depends on two contingencies: the 
state of the body, and the degree administered. 
They may be, and often are, beneficial ; nay, they 
'are useful and indispensable. In the accidental and 
cbnstantly fluctuating states to which the animal 
economy of man is liable, we could not do without 
poison. It is constantly used — used in medicine, 
in food, in drinks ; pervades our animal natures as 
an ingredient of their composition ; it runs in our 
blood ; lies in the natural depositories of secretion ; 
lurks everywhere in our systems ; oozes from the 
pores of the skin, and may be collected from the 
surface of the body. The chymist will find it in 
all these places and conditions^ if we could afibrd 
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to submit omselires as the subjects of his experi- 
menting hand. Of this there is no doubt. 

Tobacco is a poison — a palpably destructiye one 4 — 
—-tin all its degrees ; and yet great numbers of men, ^ 
clergy and others, may be found smoking, chewing^ 
and spitting away their nervous vigour, their health, 
their lives, who would be horror-struck if they 
should see their neighbour drink a glass of wine, 
and would ^most certainly inflict upcm him an un- 
compromising lecture on total. abstinence! The / 
man who uses tobacco must live proportionably 
high in the selection and use of his eieata «nd 
drinks — else he vrill assuredly die, and dif^ soon, if ^ 
his indulgence is considerable. Our natures cai|- 
not resist the wesor and tear of such a tremendous 
agent-— of such a poison. We may use wine with 
impunity, not to say for our advantage, in moderate 
degrees; we can stand the shock of the habitual 
use of ardent spirits, in a limited measure, main- 
taimng what would once have been called a tem- 
perate degree ; a feeble cdnstituticm, under such a 
strict regimen, may even be benefited by it ; but no 
feeble man can bear the use of tobacco, unless he 
eats and drinks proportionately in his own defence. 
And yet those very men who use tobacco habitually 
and disgustingly tell us, that alcohol in every form 
and degree is a poison and destructive, in fermented 
Uquors as well as in ardent spirits ; and they sol- 
emnly wam us against it. They have pronounced 
the production and use of wine a sin — ^a moral 
wrong — against socie^ and against God ; and for 
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the same reason, certainly, if there be any reason m 
it, that the production and use of tobacco is a sip ! 
The main theory now relied upon in the totally 
' abstinent system, if we rightly apprehend their 
position, yiz., that alcc^ol in all fonns and degrees 
is a poiscm — ^is sophistical and fallacious — ^a vulgar 
error, and an empirical doctrme, if our definition of 
a poison is a proper one. If it is only a poison, it 
is a yery harmless thing; it may even be beneficial, 
pnidenUy administered. There is no occasion of 
alarm, no argument against its use, on that account 
simply. To escape from poison, in meats or in 
drinks, or in any possible way, we must go out of 
the world. Indeed, we coi:dd not do without it ; it 
is one of the indispensable agents in the world of 
nature around and vnthin us — for health to keep 
us well, and for sickness to make us well. It ia 
by overlooking the true theory, that the Temper- 
ance reformers have placed themselves in this falsa 
position. More probably it was by bec<»ning dis-- 
satisfied vrith the true theory, because it did not af- 
ford scope enough for extravagance — ^because it 
did not open the way to extremes. Nothing will 
do for the empirical school of reformers but the 
nepJus ultra of a possible push — ^right or wrong, 
reasonable or unreasonable, good or bad. It is the 
{^ofit of the trade — the love of power — ^the inton- 
cation of an influence, which they feel to be in their 
hands. The original aim of the enterprise was* 
good ; those who first engaged in it did so from 
the purest motives ; they have been sustained by 
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the virtue 6{ the community ; but, having obtained 
public confidence, borne idoft on the shoulders of a 
virtuous and confidiiig people, ne^ prospects and 
visions of influence and power have opened before 
them ; they have become giddy with the tempta- 
tions of their unanticipated eminence ; and the sim- 
ple purpose at first contemplated is now unsatis- 
factory. They have declared new discoveries; 
proposed new theories ; enlarged their plan ; and 
appealed to the pubhc to sustain them in the 
achievement of a mighty and glorious work — ^to 
resign to them a. field .which has opened upon 
them only by degrees, and the present prospects of 
which had not originally even gleamed upon their 
ardent imaginations ! They s^t out under the ban- 
ner of Temperance — ^would that they had been 
satisfied with that ! next came abstinence, limited ; 
next, total abstinence from meats as well as fix)m 
drinks i and they now propose to teach mankind 
how to live without eating or drinking ; for the non- 
eating theory is the natural child of the non-drinking; 
He who dissents from their opinions is proscribed 
as a heretic ; persecuted as an enemy of his race ; 
and if they do not overtake and dispose of him, it 
cannot fairly be charged to, their want of zeal and 
determination. For they have now got power, and 
the use of it is sweet. 

But we must not lose sight of the true theory of 
Temperance. The £alse positicms of these empiri- 
cal reformers are more than one. That they should 
still retain the name of Temperance men, soice they 
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have totally changed their ground, dr gone off from 
ift, is wrong. They have not an item of principle 
that entitlefii them to it. Their only appropriate name 
at present is Total Abstinents — or, if more conve- 
nient, Teetotals. Much cannot be said in favour 
of the euphony of either of these terms ; and we 
eoidess that we are totally ignorant of the origm of 
the second. Nevertheless, it Has been applied, and 
is understood. Those who stand on the original 
ground of this cause sare the only Tenlpefance men-, 
if we adhere to propriety of speech ; and if the ap- 
propriate names could now be applied in common 
use, it would place each class in their true position. 
A name often has a great accidental iiifluence, and 
such is die case here. The Teetotals, by assuming 
a name which does not belong to them, are in a great 
measure screened from, a proper estimation. 

We have stated that the true theory respecting 
the use of alcohol, difiused in drinks, is, that it is 
injurious only as* a stimulant. That it is a poison, 
is not of course an objection ; nor, indeed, is its 
stimulating power injurious, as a matter of course, 
and in all cases ; it may even be'useful ts a medi- 
dne. 

It is proper, peifaaps, to say in this place, inas- 
much 8P& it is generally conceded that alcohol re- 
sides in fermented liquors, as well as in those arti- 
ficial productions called ardent spirits, with a dif- 
ference only as to amount, we are not confident 
that philosophy requires us to distinguish between 
the natuml effect of an equal measure in one forni 
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and in the other, when used in drinks. We are 
inclined, however, to the opinion, that there is n 
difference in its effect on the animal economy in 
these two forms. But it is affirmed, and not with* 
out reason, that the majority of wines are charged 
with the naked form of alcohol, for the purpose of a 
better preservation. For the present, therefore, we 
shall not insist on distinguishing i>etween alcohol 
in wines a^d in ardent spirits. 

It is, than, as is evident^ the stimulating effect of 
alcohol upon the animal ecdnomy, that is injurious. 
But on what xoQtingencres ? and in what cases! 
Let it be observed, that but- for the danger of ac« 
quiring .an umiatoral appetite for this stimulant 
by the habitual use of it, and the ruinous excess 
that is naturally ccmsequent, it is probable that 
nobody would have discovered it to be sen evil, 
any more than the common nutriments conveyed 
in food. There are few who do not occasionally 
eat too much, and who are not injured by it. Many 
habitually eat to excess, and shorten their lives. 
This evil, however, is ao trivial, compared vrith the 
excessive use of alcohol, that no society has yet 
been got up to prevent ghittony . But the habitual 
and excessive use of alcohol has in fact committed 
great ravages in society.- There is no proof, how^ 
ever, that the moderate use of it in fennented 
liquors, or even in distilled fonns, has been injuria 
ous, except as a temptaticm to excess, it is proper 
to allow all the force of the argument that can be 
jaisdd on this condition, which, it must be confessed, 
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18 not trivial. There is undoubtedly danger^-and 
great danger, in di^s temptation. It has been main- 
tained, with great truth and force, that temperance 
in the use of alcoholic drinks is always the medi- 
ate stage to intemperance, where the latter has 
followed. 

< It must be conceded, then, that it is not the use 
of alcoholic drinks in all cases and in any case, that 
is destructiye ; and we are not aware it can be 
proved that it is commonly injurious, except as 
leading to excess. We come, then, to the plain, 
common-sensQ view of the question-^that it is the 
use of alcoholic drinks in eacess which is injuri- 
ous. The philosophy of the injury is obvious on 
the theory prc^uinded — ^that the habitual and ex- 
cessive stimulation of the animal economy by this 
means is destructive, because we find it always 
proves so. Neither is it any less true, that the 
moderate or temperate use of alcoholic drinks is 
not destructive, if we are to be guided by observa- 
tion. We do not, in this place, say it may be bene- 
ficial ; it is enough that it is iimocent. We believe, 
and prd^ably all will admit, that but for tke intem- 
perate use of alcoholic drinks, or its excesses, the 
Temperance reformation would never have been 
assayed ; but the world would have gone on with- 
out imagining that alcohol is an evil ; and that, too, 
probably in the best state of society. There is 
much more reason to suppose, in such a case, that 
eating, as very generally practised, would have 
been an occasion- of reforming attempts. What, 
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then, would probably have been the state of the 
public mind| on such a supposition, in relation to 
the use of alcoholic drinks, we hold to be a pretty 
£edr estimate of the natural effect of such modera- 
tion ; certainly a much fairer rule than the wild and 
extravagant theories which the Temperance ref* 
ormatic»i has brought forth, because it would be a 
sober a^d common-sense view. 

Alcoholic drioks have been in use in all ages, and ^"^ 
in all ages have been abused. Their use is recog* "> 
nised in the Old. Testament Scriptures, but not ^ 
prohibited. Surely, on the principles of the Total 
Abstinents, our Saviour, at the marriage in Cana 
of Galilee, should have turned the vrine into water, 
instead of turning the water into wine. It is impos- 
dible to justify that transaction on such principles. 
It would seem that when Christ's mode of hving 
was compared with John the Baptist's, he was 
called ^'a glutton and wine-bibber," because he 
came '' eating and drinking;" because, doubtless, 
he ate and drank as other people did;; and drank 
wine. , If wine can in no case be beneficial or 
lavdul, according to the doctrine of the Total Absti- 
nents, then was Paul decidedly wrong in his pre- 
scription to Timothy : " Drink no longer water, but 
use a Uttle wine for thy stomach's sake, and thine 
often infirmities." 

We have no proof, nor even an intimation, that 
the abstinence of John the Baptist azid his severity 
of living resulted firom any <^er cause than a^ 
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ascetic temperament — a personal and accidental 
inclination, such as has characterized thousands of 
other sincere and devoted religionists of the monas- 
tic class, from that day to this. The fact that it 
was predicted does not determine- its character 
as conmiendable or otherwise, any more than any 
other subject of prophecy, ^hich may be good or 
bad— ^a vice or a virtue. It was fixed- upon as a 
distinguishing mark, by which John might be recog- 
nised, and proves the record to have been inspired. 
It is safer, to take the life of our Saviour as u pat- 
tern in this particular, than that of his foreruimer 
and herald. 
>. It is remarkable, that one of the vows of the 

' Jesuitical school was abstinence and severity of 
living. This has ever been a prominent feature 
in the monastic life, that has run through almost 
the whole of the Christian era ; and is universally 
acknowledged to have been a vice — ^injurious to 
society, and prolific of incalculable evil. No one 
will doubt, except the present abstinent theorists, in 
company with the monks of the Papal Chiu-ch, that 
the Apostle Paul had, along with other things, this 
specific vice in his eye in the following remarkable 
- prediction: "Now the spirit speaketh expressly, 
that in the latter times some shall depart from the 
faith, giving heed to seducing spirits and doctrines 
of devils ; speaking lies in hypocrisy ; having their 
consciences seared with a hot iron; forbidding 
to marry J and conamanding to abstain from meatSj 
which God has created to be received with thanks- 
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giTUig of them who belieye and know the truth. For 
every creature of God is goody and nothing to he re- 
fasedy if it be receiyed tvith thanksgiving." The 
abstinence of the monkish habits and that enjoined 
among us at die present time> for aught that can be 
seen, are the* same thing, and result from the same 
principle. Ours began with a pretext of private and 
public good; so did theirs. Ours began with drinks, 
and had much plausibility in it. Next, as was nat- 
ural, it proceeded to meats ; and abstinence from 
the latter, now, as is well known, is nearly as preva- 
lent as the former: Although there has not yet been 
formed a national society to support it, public lec- 
turers are overrunning the country, and some of the 
wisest heads are constantly fall^g into the ranks 
of dupes < to this theory. The vow of non-eating 
might be expected to follow the vow of non-drink- 
ing; and the tendency that way seems to be aug- 
menting. They have not yet " forbidden to marry," 
but we. are credibly informed — ^we believe the 
fact — ^that attempt^ have been gravely set on foot 
in the city and neighbourhood of New-York — ^how 
much fsolher we know not — ^ta obtain written 
pledges from the sisterhood of married ladies to 
prevent the design and uses of matrimony in their 
relation to their husbands ! If our readers do not 
recognise, in all these forms of applying the modem 
abstinent theory, the picture drawn in tiie above ex- 
tract from an inspired hand, we know not how to 
help them to it more distinctly. 
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- ^ In the opinion of the author, the whole system 

^ ' of the Temperance reformation, as now managed, is 
<upon a false basis, and ooulucted on principles which 
are rather injurious than beneficial to society. It is 
upon a false basis, because it assumes that all alco- 
holic drinks, and in erery degree^ are injurious and 
unlawful. It is contrary to Scripture and experi- 
ence ; it is supported by sophistry and false theo- 
ries ; and it cannot prevail. It is admitted, that by 
the operations of accidental and transient causes, 
this doctrine has acquired much influence in the 
public mind ; but it is impossible that men* should 
not ultimately think for themselres. Grreat num- 
bers have been forced upon ground from which 
there must necessarily be a recession. The pre- 
vailing popular sympathy with ultraisma has &• 
▼oured these compliances with extravagant and ab- 
surd measures ; but such a state of the pubHc mind 
must have its limit. 

And hot only is it impossible that a reforma- 
tion having such a foundation should prevail, but 
the principles are injurious to society. They 
trust nothing to the virtue, to the moral strength, 
to the self-respect of the community , they leave 
nobody the keeping of his own conscience, or the 
use of his own judgment. Like some theologians 
who preach total depravity in such a form, and 
drive it to such an extreme, that the poor sinner 
can no longer respect himself^ nor be respected, 
even for his amiable instincts, or for any other 
quality; so these temperance reformers will not 
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allow that a man can put hid hand to a glass of 
wkie without exposing himself to die a drunkard! 
It will not do — ^no, not a single glass of wine! 
We' have actually seen men who, imder the influ- 
ence of these principles, have so utterly lost all 
confidence in their own virtue, and in the virtue 
of their species, as to become nervous, not only at 
their own narrow escape from utter ruin, because 
they could recollect the time when their fathers 
used to pass round the cheering glass through the 
ranks of their families ; but also at the peril of the 
human race, wondering that all mankind have hot 
died in a heap as drunkards, with nobody to bury 
them ! But this prostration of self-confidence, this 
annihilation of self-respect, which is the destruc- 
tion of one of the strongest foundations of private 
aikl public virtue, is not the only mischief pro- 
dticed by these principles. It is not enough that 
these aspirants for d(»ninion have thus reduced 
the public mind in subjection to themselves, by 
undermining its self-reliance, but they are not sat- 
isfied till they have got the cctosciences of die pub- 
lic in their own pockets, and put their judgments 
under mortgage! For what else is the Temper- 
ance pledge ? Who that has put his name to such 
an instrument can say that his conscience is in his 
own keeping, or that he is at liberty to use his 
own judgment ? 

Besides, we object to the manner of obtaining 
these .pledges :— It is artful — ^it is compulsory. 
The deniand — ^for demand it virtually is — ^is made 
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in such circumstancesy and under such influences, 
that not one in ten, probably not one in a hund]:ed, 
could avoid yielding to it, however they might de- 
sire to escape. They are Uterally dragged^ to the 
sacrifice — ^immolated on the altar that is built be- 
fore the eye of the public — ^and, having once sub- 
mitted, there is no more to be said ; the triumph 
is complete; the victory is proclaimed; and the 
moral iiofluence of the publication is, to draw and 
force other reluctant thousands into the same 
«nare. Never waA a system of tyranny better or- 
ganized — or more efficiently executed. The vic- 
tims are bound — ^tbere is no escape. Conspience, 
and reason, and judgment, are all taken away. Not 
even the privilege of self-respect remains; but 
4eep mortification. Was ever a bondage more 
cimningly contrived — more efiectually secured ? 

But, '' we have the doctors' opinion," say these 
reformers, "that all alcoholic drinks are bad^-and 
a host of doctors certify to the same theory. We 
have science to support us — and facts." We are 
soiry to have reason to declare the conviction, that 
thes^ verdicts are not W(^hy of all that respect 
Ihat is claimed for them ; ^that some are from the 
ignorant ; some from the ambitious ; and that other 
some have been rendered from we know not what 
motives. We are sure that the most skilful medi- 
cal men in the community have pronounced, and 
mre ready to pronounce, on their conscience, that 
the Temperance reformation is a systetn of quack- 
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ety. Nothing is more evident, if a universal spe- 
cific be quackery. In the crcied of a Teetotal, alco* 
hoi accounts for all disease, and abstinence is a 
cure-all; it accounts for all dis(»ders in society, 
and abstinence is the grand specific for refonna-^ 
tion ; and the consummation of the extravagance 
would be, and scarcely at all surprising, that alco- 
hol was "the forbidden firuit** which "brought 
death into the world and all our wo f and, con* 
sequently, that abstinence fi^m it will restore 
mankind to their primitive state before Adam'9 
first sin. W^ doubt not that this theory wiH pros- 
per well when once allied firmly and indissolubly 
to its cognate ramification, total abstinence from 
all kinds <A flesh that walks or creeps oh the earth, 
or .flies in the air, or swims in the deep — ^if fish 
can be proved flesh, which^ doubtless, can easily 
be done by these empirics. Then we shall have 
" another gospel ;" shall want a new Bible ; a new 
version of the fall of man ; aiKl sh^, doubtless, 
haye a " panacea'* for all evil, physical and moral. 
To be serious — ^and most serious. Our spiritst 
are too much oppressed vrith tltt Weight of thia 
subject to dismiss it in playfulness. We. have 
seen the Temperance reformation grow into an im- 
mense and most influential system of empiricism, 
overrunning the conununity, and undermining the 
health and lives of our citizens to a most alarm* 
ing extent; we hkre seen it, not satisfied with 
proscribing every exciting drink, however mild it» 
character, for cdl persons, in hoahh or sickness, and 
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thus interfering with the appropri^ province c( 
one of our most important and useful professions, 
but issuing its mandates, and setting up its public 
lectures, against the use of flesh as an article of 
diet. 

It is not for the author to say that a simpler 
mode of living than what has generally been prac- 
tised "would not be better. Time has been when 
he has thought so ; and, notwithstanding the rava- 
ges committed by Temperance societies, as organi- 
zations based upcm empirical principles, he stiU 
thinks so. He has once been inclined to adopt 
the theory, that the simplest sustenance of infan- 
cy would^e sufficient and best for man in every 
stage of life ; at least, that a system of diet limited 
principally to milk and vegetables, provided it 
should be practised from the beginning of life, 
would prove more beneficial to our physical and 
moral constitution. But the results of late experi- 
ments over the wide community have made hini 
wiser, and increased his respect, not only for the 
orders of Divine providence, and the OTident sug- 
gestions ^f the inspired records, but for the cus- 
toms of society in all ages. 
. In the first place, as an item of experience, 
having b^en visited with a form of dyspepsy, so 
called, in consequence of studiqus and sedentary 
habits, and receiying some hints from these know- 
ing ones, the authpr began to speculate and philos- 
ophize on diet and drinks, till he had wellnigh 
phildspphized and speculated his mortal body into 
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the grave. At last, bbing better advised, he be- 
gan to eat what was set before him, asking no 
^[uestions, taking care to have a due amount of 
physical exercise, and to live as other people live, 
who had never been enlightened by the doctrines 
of abstinence. The consequence was, that, in a 
reasonable time, he attained die enviable condition 
of not knowing that he had a stomach ; that is, to 
the state of perfect healdi. 

Next, as a subject of observation, there arose 
in the land a lecturer on dietetics, who, having 
most successfully philodophized himself out of the 
Iktle health he once enjoyed, and ruined his con* 
stitution by abstinence, was able to tell all man- 
ners of ways by which he passed from one bad 
state of health to another, sometimes lesd bad, but 
generally worse. He who had never known what 
health was, or having been so long deprived as to 
have .forgotten, undertook to tell the world how to 
recover it when lost, and how to keep it when 
gained. Of course, it was by dieting; the very 
way to destroy a good constitution, and undermine 
a good state of health ; and ordinarily, though not 
in all cases, the $ure way of preventing the return 
of health. Doubtless there are forms of clearly 
developed or lurking disease, that may be abated 
by dieting ; but health can never be cohfiimed by 
it. Wise physicians understand this, and practise 
accordingly. The lecturer on dietetics referred 
to — ^profoundly prolific of disease — ^were pubhshed, 
became pqyular, and doubtless made their scores 
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of yictims* But the pecuniary benefit accruing 
from the said lectures was worth something* 

Next, the author began frequently to encounter 
ghastly human countenances and cadaverous fdrmsi 
praising eleptricity and galTanism, commending 
the rubbing of the surface of the skin with silk, or 
lauding the brush, with proper and scrupulous care 
in the way of dieting; and averring that man 
might live by galvanism alone, without eating or 
drinking. ** Look you ! — Doth it not make a. dead 
frog jump ? and will it let a Uving man die ?" But, 
when these encouraging specimens of such prac- 
tices had gone from his presence, in spite of their 
cheering philosophy, his spirits sunk down many 
degrees below iu)thing. They might be happy 
themselves, but their society had not in it the 
secret of making others happy. They were so 
nerveless — so vigouriess — ^their very appearance, 
take it all in all, was enough to admonish c^e of 
the grav^, and of all that follows. The land was 
soon filled with these ghostly preachers of dieting, 
galvanism, &c. 

Next came the Temperance Society, the natural 
product and consummation of these philosophi- 
zings, combining the nvost essential ingredients of 
all. It Was, perhaps, more simple, and less unap- 
provable, in die outset. The evil it had in view 
to correct was confessedly a great one. But these 
s^eds already sown, this leaven, so widely diffkned, 
could not be kept out of it. They were its begin-> 
ning, its life» its soul, its power — ^its sum and sub- 
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Uttaiice. A great society, after the fashion of the 
time, with aU its complicated and vast machinery; 
with wealdi at its diq)Osal, and influence to sus- 
tain it ; with innumerable pens ready for use, and 
tongues convulsed with "spasms of zeal, was only 
necessary to give the finish to this system of 
quackery ; and that finish has been, fiilly realized. 

It is true that intemperance had become a great 
evil in the land, and called for a remedy — although 
the evil has been greatly exaggerated by the cus- 
tomaiy extravagance of detail and represeiftation. 
Neither is it any less true that the generd health 
of OUT communily is too firafl to bear the severity 
of the method of cart, the medicine has been 
prescribed^ to those who kre not Visited with the 
specific disease ; it has been used by prosy. The 
penalty for the fault has been inflicted on tJie 
guilttess. Tliose who were labouring under other 
innocent and unavoidable complaints, and who^ 
©nly hope Was a course of good and generous liv- 
ing, have been forced irrto the grave by depletiob 
and abstinence. To save the guilty, the innocent 
have been martyred. To rescue the drtmkaid 
from death in the ditch, whose end Would be ire^ 
gretted ndt as a loss to society, but only on his owrt 
account, virtuous and useful membi^'S of the com- 
munity, being in a firail stat6 of health, have been 
compelled, by an absurd and empirical theory, into 
a dietetical regimen, which must as necessarily 
be fatal to them as drunkenness is to the Sot. By 
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this time it is getting to be known extensiyely, thttt 
multitudes have died and are dying of sheer feunine 
-—without any kind of disease — ^as the practical 
result of the abstinent system! Enfeebled in 
health from some other cause— though this alone 
is often sufficient — they have been drawn into the 
current of the Temperance reformation; have 
heard the lectures, and read the tracts; have be- 
liered; ha^e abstained from flesh — from tea and 
coffee, it may be — and dieted sparingly on vege- 
tables ; haTe regarded all alcoholic drinks, wii^es, 
6lc^ as poisons^ according to the Temperance 
creed, and have avoided tiiem as such; and the 
consequence has been, that they have become ner- 
vous, enfeebled in mind, wasted away, and in 
many cases died without disease ! Who can look 
up, and cast his eyes once around him, among the 
circle of his acquaintances, and not behold these 
victims^ — martyrs, fallen and falliag? Were the 
statistics of this class sought for, collected, and 
shown to tiie public, with a fidelity like that which 
characteriases the labourers of tiie Temperance 
Society, bating all the extrava^uice of the latter> 
and exhibiting only the simple truth, we verily be- 
lieve it would be made evident that the Temper- 
ance reformation, by its unsound theories and fal- 
lacious representations, and through its unrivalled 
influence, has killed more than it has cured! — * 
killed the best, and saved the worst ! — ^if it has 
saved any at all. 
This statement we hold to be true, positively 
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find absolutely ; first, because th6 reformation is by 
ho iheans so great as has been pretended. The 
Apparent suppression of the use of alcoholic drinks, 
socially and publicly— or the creation of a public 
sentiment so as to make it disreputable — has occa- 
sionisd it to be taken extensirely by stealth ; and 
the. habit of doing this out of sight will make ten, 
if not twenty, drunkards to one of an equal num- 
ber that were accustomed to use it openly. The 
reason of this will be apparent and conyincing at a 
single glance^ In socijety there is a restraint — ^in 
privacy there is comparatiTely litde. The general 
and prevailing opinion is, that there are as many 
drunkards now as before the Temperance reforma- 
tion began; and this impression proves at least 
that the reformation proclaimed is not so obvious. 
But, Admitting that drunkards are less numerous 
than before — and the fact that it is a question Jhows- 
it is difficult to be proved-^the system of abste* 
miousness in eating and drinking— in other words, 
of starvation — ^which the false theories propagated 
by this society have been the means of introducing, 
is undermining the general health of the commu- 
nity to an alarming extent. It is well known that 
Ae health of Americans, or of citizens of the Uni- 
ted States, is more frail than that of the English, 
Scotch, and Irish, and of Eur(q)eans generally. 
Probably about half of the population of this coun- 
try are fit to be patients in the hands of physicians 
foor one reason or another; that is, physicians might 
find in this moiety some defect of health or of con- 
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■titutiQRcIaiouBglheir professional attentioxis. We 
are a spare, gaunt, weakly race, rather requiring to 
be fed than to be put to fasting — ^needing rather a 
generous living than fitted to endure a severe regi- 
men of dietetics. We have too little of blood ; 
we cannot bear depletion. It is especially true, 
that the more weakly among us require to be as- 
sisted by tonics. Our professional men, particu- 
larly the clergy — ^the students of our colleges and 
higher seminaries in vast numbers, both of which 
classes are now being made the victims of Temper- 
ance quackery on a most extensive scale — ^are the 
very men who, of all others, require that their 
drooping spirits and flagging energies should be 
sustained and invigorated by a course of living di- 
reptly opposite to that which they are now so ex- 
tensively pursuing under the abstemious re^men, 
at the dicta of. the Temperance reformers. The 
instances o{ declining powers, both of body and 
mind, under this treatment, are now so common as 
to exhibit a truly melancholy picture. One can al- 
most as certainly indicate a patient of this class, as 
of the opposite extreme of blpated sottishness. 
The beamless eye, the colourless countenance, the 
languishing aspect, the doubting, undecided man- 
ner, the general want of determination in purpose 
and of courage in action, are among the marks of 
that vis inertia and morbid spiritlessness which this 
modem doctrine of total abstinence, from meats as 
well as drinks, has stamped upon the countenance 
and character of so many of the wortbieist mem- 
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bers of this Christiaa community — of •ni6n who 
might otherwise be expected to exhibit that fiill and 
high-toned healthfuhiess, which is do grateful to 
behold, so resolute and so efiSlcient in action. 

But. if this were all, it would be Utile. That ' 
regimen of living which so affects the general 
health, invades life itself; and this very ckss of 
persons die, and are dying in great aumbers, under 
the delusion that the cause of their preihature mor- 
tality is the means of their living so long. The 
wide-spread influence of, the false doctrines of the 
Temperance Society has brought the pubUc mind 
under a bondage — under chains — ^from which there 
is no redemption for the subjects. The obstmacy 
of their opinions, like every fanatical error, is incu- 
rable. Conunon sense is^ driven entirely from the 
field; experience is worth nothing; and abstemi- 
ousness, both in meats and drinks, is the one uni- 
versal solvent for all questions relating to all states 
of health — ^the one only empirical prescription. It 
is a mania, that has taken possession of the pubhc 
mind ; and a physician might as well throw him- 
self in the pathway of an overwhehning torrent, as 
to give advice contrary to this general beUef . Set 
sible members of the medical faculty a:te quite 
aware of their position in relation to this popular 
delusion ; they know it must be humoured ; they 
understand very well how it has been introduced 
and become prevalent: first, by very honest de- 
signs aud earnest efforts for piibhc reformation, set 
on £oot by moral and reUgious reformers ; next, by 
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obtaining certificates and vouchers df opinioti from 
scientific and professional men, so called, and wha, 
perhaps most of them, had very good diotiTes for 
so doing, but less knowledge and skill than lore for 
their kindred ; but no smdl portion of whodi may 
well be suspected of welcoming siich means of 
distinction as could not be found in the ordinary 
track of their professional pursuits. Some haye 
had opened to them, by this means, a lucratire 
field of public lecturing, by which they prove very 
satisfact(Nrily that man's physiological construction 
was designed by the Creator, as is averred to have 
been the primitive habit of Adam and Eve before 
the fall, to live on a vegetable diet only ; and when 
their disciples languish and die of famine, it is only 
the necessary sacrifice to the new course of disci- 
pline for the ultimate and general good of teaching 
men to live without eating. It is like an old doc- 
trine of some of the religionists— living by faith 
only. It reminds us very forcibly of the rather 
stale and vulgar story, but very pertinent in this 
case, of the man who declared that he had suc- 
ceeded in bringing his horse thoroughly under this 
regimen, viz., of living without food ; but, in pro- 
cess of attaining this object, the old fool pined away, 
and one morning was found dead. 

It is truly astonishing and melancholy, especial- 
ly when we contemplate the practical results, that 
a theory so near akin to this applied to the horse 
should be so extensively palmed upon the pubHc ; 
and that it should be supported ai^ advocated by 
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professed men of scienpe, roving through the coun- 
try as public lecturers ! It is even humiliating, not 
only as a prostitution of an honpurable profession, 
but^as a proof of the liability of the public mind, to 
be imposed upon. It is not without reason that 
America has been called the prolific garden of the* 
cry and experiment. Vain of ^ our reputation and 
distinction ia this paiticular, we seem to be as ea- 
sily tempted to run wild as the sopjiomores of a 
collegiate course. If the spectacle had merely ar« 
rived at the point of being amusing, it might be iix- 
nocent enough; but when it comes to invade our 
moral and physical energies, our health and life it- 
self, on an immense scale, it is a serious concern. 
We have in this country, at this moment, men and 
women, old and young, by scores and thousands, 
who are daily falling victims before the prevalence 
of thia theory. It may be seisn imywhere and 
everywhere — ^in the house and by the way, at 
home and abroad, in the college and in the kitchen, 
in the demure divine and in the plodding farmer. 
The community are becoming nerveless, spiritless, 
and ready to perish ; and we deem it neither ex- 
travagant nor untrue to say, that the Temperance 
reformation, by its absurd and pernicious theories, 
is doing more hurt than good — ^killing more than it 
saves. If it be true that it saves the drunkaid, 
whom society can afford to spare, it destroys the 
xom whose sepices society needs, 
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But besides this havoc of health, of good spiriCBy 
and of life, by this rigid system of abstinence, die 
methods employed by the Temperance refenftera 
for the attainment of their objects Cure in several 
ways injurious to the moral and social condition of 
the community. It sets out with extravagance of 
statements, theory, &c., as a necessary means ci 
excitbg public attention ; «nd this must not only 
be carried through to answer the end, but it must 
be increased proportionately with thetendencies of 
a popular and morbid intedreirt to "flag, till the writer, 
lecturer, healrer, tftid resider, ^ure all landed otti fgfee 
premises. For example — SOO^OdO druiduurds in 
the United States, 30,000 of ti4iom die laumally-^ 
NRrldch, of cotirse, to keep the number 'good, must 
have an (Annual increih^iA of 80,000. But Who i^ 
a drunkiitd ? Why, a m^ t^t Miki Wine, ot 
cider, or beeir, a^;he can afford, daily, ^ his table ; 
and especially the man who uses ardent spirits ha- 
bitually, bnat temperately, as most of our fanhers 
4id k geaieration smce, and died "Without a slafm 

; 6peh thdr reputation. Th6 aulhot ddes not com- 
fliend the practice eten of Wbat used to be ca&ed 

' the temperate use of ardfent spSrils ; he is as stoutly 
opposed to It as any Tetoperanece reformer ; he only 
states the fact that it was once used habitually by 
parents and children, and so coifitrblled as not to be 
^nerdly injurious, as then esteemed. But all 
these, at least a large fraction of them, must be set 
down on the list of drunkards, to msd^e it complete 
— startUng--*300,000 ! In other wordis, the com- 
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miinity must be libelled, and its moral s^ise shock- 
ed, the discoYery of which Jeromes in afterward to 
iiieteaiie the evil by shocking public confidence in 
all statemeiitB of the kind, and dms inflicting a 
grave wound on public moralsv The social state 
of the.cba^nunity is always and necessaiily injured 
by such extravagance. 

Again : '^ It is immoral to make or vend atdent 
spirits," &c.— a deliberative and solemn decision 
o£ the Temperance Sodjety. The author is not 
aware that they have e:iQcepted the. making and 
vending of it as a drug for medicine, and supposes 
they would not make such an exception, a& one of 
their theories denies that it can in any case be use- 
ful as medicine. If we rightly understand the 
common and popular meaning cf the term immortd 
— ^and we must beg leave to say that the Temper- 
ance Society had no right: to use it in any other 
sense — ^it signifies the violation of some specific 
and acknowledged law, divine or hiunan, such as^ 
the laws against lying, cheating, stealing. Sec. It| 
must be a law commonly achtowMged^ or iscNnei 
conventional rule of society established by general- 
cons^it* But is this such a law ? 'Who ever 
heard of it before ? The fact that it is now pro- 
pounded for the first time proves that it is net, and- 
that the assun^tion of it is an extravagance. Or. 
eke it jHroves, what is perhaps to a ccmsidmble^ 
extent true, and therefore admits of some apoK^, 
that they who have so applied this erm do not un- 
derstand the c(»nmon uses of - lang^age, and might 
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have found a more suitable employment than get- 
ting up as public teachers and reformers. 

H they had contented themselves with pronng 
on their own principles, and then pronouncing that 
it is constmctiveli/ wrong to make and Tend ardent 
spirits, because it injures society, and is liable to 
injure our neighbour — ^and then left the appeal or 
remonstiunce on an enlightened conscience — ^it 
would have been proper. But to depart so egre- 
giously from the coqmion use of limguage as to 
sui^rise and shock the public mind without con- 
yincing it, is itself as much an immorality as that 
which is involved in the charge und^r considera- 
tion. It is disturbing and confounding the conven- 
tional and fixed medium of intercourse between in- 
telligent minds — ^a mediimi which, for public con- 
venience and social purposes, ought to be regarded 
as obligatory on all scrupulously to maintain. But 
extravagance is characteristic of the operations of 
this society. 

' But there is a grand, radical, and thoroughly per- 
vading principle of this society, which^ in our judg- 
ment, is more at fault than any other ; and without 
which, we confess, the society in its present form 
could not exist We mean — ^the principle of the 
pledge. And we consider that the mode by which 
it is generally obtained is as exceptionable as the 
principle. 

We maintain, that the tendency of the principle 
is radically and practically destructive of that per- 
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^onal Tirtue of self-reliance and-self-respect, which 
is most important to be cherished, protected, and 
inTigorated in the social state. God's proTidence 
and Christianity are evidently designed and calcu- 
lated to make man strong in personal Yirtue — £a»if 
in the virtue of trusting in him that made him; next, 
in withdrawing trust from man, and mustering and 
ciiltiyatfng the energies of seU-reUance in relation 
to fellow-beings. There are certain social relations 
of dependance which cannot be avoided, and of 
which we are compelled to avail ourselves in the 
minority of our earthly existence, and in trying cir- 
cumstances of late periods.- Even these species 
and degrees of dependance are an evil, in them- 
selves considered ; and it is always made an effort, 
and regarded as a useful art in the economy of 
Ufe^ to relieve them, as far as possible, by^ preparing 
the subjects for independence. 

There is a false and morbid intimacy and inutual 
dependance cultivated by certain religionists, which 
has probably led to this no less morbid and ener- 
vating rehance of the Temperance pledge. Axhnit 
that «11 men are not strong enough' to be put upon 
their own virtue in regard to temperance in eating 
and drinking, under the ordinary restraints of so- 
ciety and motives of self-love, with all the light of 
truth and obligations of conscience bearing upon 
them, shall we undermine one of the strongest 
safeguards of general society, by introducing an 
artificial and unnatural relation, not only to protect ^ 
and foster a defect and vice in these few, but to im- 

H 
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plank and nurtore the same dbfect in the many? K<6 
whoanbacribes to the Temperanoepledge caafeBses 
his own weakness, and libels hia species. The 
confession, being public, reacts, first, in a sense of 
shame and mortification ; next, in self^atrost; till 
the nnhai^y subject finds his self<>relianoe giving 
way, and the keeping of his conscience, the use of 
his judgment, and hir personal virtue in regard to 
this matter, all passed over by covenant into the 
hands of others. He is no longer a man in thitf 
particular that can respect himself, or be respect- 
ed, except in that society which is attempting by 
force to make that appear a virtue which is a vice ; 
and even then, to a great extent, it is a satisfaction 
which arises from the principle that miseiy loves 
company ; — ^and, being committed to a bad cauae*, 
they resolve to make the best of it. 

And not only is tliere this undermining of public 
and private virtue by the Temperance pledge, but 
generally it fails to answer the purpose intended on 
those for whose benefit it has been introduced. 
There are very few instances where those who 
cannot be saved without it can be saved wi^ it. 
There is reason to believe that the* number is too 
small to merit a consideration to be contrasted with 
the evils of the pledge. 

But again, the mode most generally in use to ob- 
tain the pledge, is in a manifold sense deceptive and 
injurious. The great majority are forced reluc* 
tantly into it by ingenious contrivances in the ar- 
rangement of circumstances, and by the influence 
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of authority. The coBsequence must neceasarily 
be a secret disgust axul disrespect, and no less in- 
genious contnTances on the part of those who have 
been thus caught, to eyade the obUgations of their 
engagement. JHLere is immorality downright — un^ 
quali&ed; and immoraUty on an extensive scale, 
occasioned, caused, we may say, by this attempt 
at puMic reformation } If the rtatistics of injury 
done to puUic morals by this single cause could be 
made out and laid before the public eye, weHbelieve 
ihey would present a frightful picture. 

And yet, again, the results of this imposition are 
greedily seized and trumpeted round the land, as 
the glorious victories of the Temperance reformat 
tion ; and thusJthe influence of one deception begets 
another, and another, and yet another, till the pub- 
lic are overwhehned widi a false show. It is pos- 
sible, and not improbable — ^there is much reason to 
beUeve— Aat this much ado has actually diminished 
the quantity of ardent spirits used in the land ; but 
it is no less true, that this diminutioh is owing prin*- 
cipaUy to the abstinence of those who in most cases 
would have used it with impunity. This is enou^ 
to accouxit for the difference, while secret drinking 
has been increas'ed beyond estimatioft, and that prac*- 
tice is the most dangerous of all. Ten men will be 
lost who drink secretly » while nine of them wduld 
probably go safely through the ordeal, if pubUc 
ppimon allowed them to diiok ard^t spirits openly, 
at their own discretion, as in former years, under 
the Ujsual r^straintd of society ; so that the diminu« 
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tion of the quantity of ardent spirits actually used 
in the wide conimum^, is so far from detennining 
a corresponding decrease of intemperance in exist- 
ing circumstances, that drunkenness may hare ac- 
tually increased in proportion to the decrease of 
the quantity of intoxicating drinks in the country. 

The following notice, however, which has just 
fallen under the author's eye, in the New-Ywk 
Journal of Commerce, of August l&th, 1836, would 
seem to show that he has allowed too much for 
the actual diminution of ardent spirits ; or, at least, 
that the manufacture and trade are reviying in 
despite of the Temperance Society efforts. And it 
is not surprising : "Whiskey Distilleries. — The 
number of these ostablishments has a good deal 
increased in this city and neighbourhood within a 
few years past, stimulated by the high profits of 
the business. In New- York, Brooklyn, Williams* 
butg, and Jersey City, are 16 distilleries, at which 
are consumed not less than 10,000 bushels of com 
and rye daily — or 3,000,000 annually." 

But we will not presume that drunkenness has 
increased ; suppose only that it has not abated, 
which is the common preyalent (pinion, «vca 
among many of the Temperance reformers. What» 
then, is the benefit acquired by the public ? Obvi* 
ously nothing, while all the other disadvantages to 
society above enumerated and described, with 
others which might still be named, have been en« 
tailed upon us. The entire failure in this main 
policy and these unhappy results in so many other 
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directions, are fiairly attribtitable to the unBoxmd 
principles, fadse theories, and miwairantable mieas- 
ures which have characterized the Temperance 
refonnation. 

* 

What, then, is to be done ? Abandon the Tern- 
}>erance refohnation ? The wheels of such a ma- 
chine are not so easily stopped. The design-*- 
and so far as the public generally, who hare fallen 
in with it, are concerned, the effort — ^h^s been to 
reform. No doubt the community has been mo- 
ved to this work by heat and oyerstrained endeav- 
our ; by extravagant statements ; by unsotmd and 
fallacious arguments ; by various methods not to 
be approved by a sober mind. But attention has 
been excited, and public virtue called into action, 
on an important subject; and as much as we 
h^ve reason to lament the course that has been 
pursued by the leaders in this cause, and the dis- 
astrous influences that have been cast abroad upon 
the community, there is yet sobriety and sound 
judgment enough in the public mind to correct 
these errors, to pUce the Temperance cause upon 
a safe and sure footing, to carry on a reformation 
diat shall be salutary, and, in the end, answer all 
the purposes that are to be desired. Much light, 
as well as much darkness, has been thrown around 
this subject by the discussions with which the 
press, and other modes, have so abundandy teem- 
ed; and the darkness itself has served the pur- 
poses of light, inasmuch as it has placed tmth and 

H2 
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error in an impressiye contrast. The greater the 
extraragances, the more glaring has their character, 
as such, been revealed. These have been pushed 
so far as to have worried the public into the desire 
of relief. Thousands who have felt the chains, 
but who have not dared to make an eSati to 
shake them off, are waiting with impatience for a 
period of emancipation. Well-wishers to the pub- 
lic u^ regard to the acknowledged evil of intem- 
perance, and ready to support -any hopeful pro- 
jects of reformation, they have been forced, by cir- 
cumstances ^ntrived for them, unawares and re- 
luctantly, into extreme^ violent, and hurtful meas- 
ures — ^which reflection has conEq>elled them to disr 
approve, but from which, they have not yet seen a 
way of being redeemed. Thousands, of suffering, 
not to say dying invalids — ^wasting away and de- 
scending to the grave under the absurd and tyran- 
nical dogmas of the abstinent system — forbidden 
the necessary sustenance of nature by principles 
which they theinselves have hastily espoused, and 
by a declared public voice s^cting upon them fi:om 
all directions — are waiting to be saved from the 
doom which seems to impend over them, if,,per- 
adveidure, this reformation can be reformed, and a 
salutary direction given to it. The. public voice 
declared in favour of this cruel system is now only 
a public feeling suppressed. It prevails only be- 
cause of silence. Commcm sense is getting the 
better of imposture — ^is triumphing' over fanatic 
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cism — ^and requires only the opportunity of being 
uttered to haye sway. 

This severe and painfol ordeal will have its 
uses in a genuine Temperance. refcNrmation. There 
is no fear that ardent spirits will come again into 
credit, or into comnibn use, as formerly. That 
cannot be. But we do not hesitate to declare de- 
cidedly against the use of. the abstinent pledge. 
There. is no point of view in which we can see it 
to be hope^ of good, whether we consult theory 
or observation; whereas, the sanction which it 
gives to impertinence, its inquisitorial tendencies, 
the direct and effectual blow which it strikes at 
personal virtue and the strength of individual char- 
acter, its complete prostratiou of conscience and 
judgment as a private right, the disastrous conse- 
quences that have already resulted, and, above dl, 
the door which it ppens to the usurpations and des- 
potism of a Jesuitipal power, to be wielded ex ca 
thedrd — ^are grave and insurmountable objections to 
a practice so humiliating, and which has been forced^ 
upon the public by such unwarrantable expediefifs. 

The oi^y legitimate ground of any reformation 
whatever, in morals or reUgion, is : — Give us light — 
install and leave conscience in its own rightful place 
— ^put men on a sense of character and the mo- 
tives of self-love-^and let them be free. 

We desire specifically, when speaking of the 
injurious and destructive effects of the abstinent 
system on health and life, not to be understood as 
having any exclusive or particular reference to thQ 
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prohibition of wine, &c., in all and whatever cases ; 
but to a pestilent and infectious philosophy which 
has been set up in and over the ccanmunityy in 
connexion with that doctrine ; which pervades all 
the habits of the physical care and culture of our 
animal natures ; which forbids &e use of flesh, and 
att^npts to reduce the diet of a Hitherto well-fed 
people to perpetual fastiqg ; which holds the wide 
conuQuni^ spell-bcMind under its power, as if they 
dared not even breathe the vital air which God 
sends over the land without leave of this other 
deity ; and which, with all the terrors of authority, 
and with the iron hand of a despotic and murder- 
ous empiricism, haunts the footsteps of i^eak and 
declining health, and forbids all nourishment — 
guards the sick-bed of the languishing patient, and 
frowns away the approach of all kindness thait 
would minister to the real wants of the case— and 
exults, with demoniac laughter, over the anguished 
face of the dying, that has at last become its vie-* 
tim. And, by the reign of this philos(q>hy, death 
hath a continual feast. 

/ There is a curious, instructive, and practical 

^ feature of morals, developed in the history and 

progress of the abstinent theory. We mean its 
effects on the temper — on the affections-^to render 
the mind uncheerful, morose, imkind, and intoler- 
ant ; and this is perfectly philosophical — ^the cause 
is apparent. Disappoint the stomach of its natural 
/ demands, and it will make any man churlish. 

TbtTt is an everlasting gnavmg there whidi makes 
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him unhappy ; which proYokes him to look with 
an envy bordering on ill-will cm all those who 
are not inteidicted like himself, and who are sat- 
isfying the crayings of nature before his eyes. 
Misery loves company. \ Unhappy himselif, he can- 
not endure that others should be happy. His un- 
easiness impels him to overstep the bounds of 
conmion civility, and he cannot allow his neigh- 
bour to eat a beefsteak, or drink a glac^ of wine^^ 
without inflicting upon him a lecture that shall 
take away the agreeable gust thereof. It is tme 
he will have the pretence of a benevolent aina ; 
but the secret impulse lies in the envious cravings 
of his jown stomach, though he may not be aware 
of it. His habitual self-inflicted penances have 
imparted, to his nnnd the green distemper ; and if, 
peradventure, he has not the courage to be rude, he 
can ind^tdge in slander, and insinuate, more or less 
publicly, that his neighbour is on the high road' to 
intemperance. The thoroughly intolerant spirit of 
the abstinentSj and their morose and illnatured 
manner, can hardly be accounted for on any other 
principle. Not allowing themselves meat and 
drink enough to be cheerful, they are. envious at 
the cheerfulness of tibose who believe that *^ every 
creature of Qod is good, if received with thankful- 
ness," and who are comforted by it. We have 
actually known perscms, whose tempers were natu- 
rally amiable, become misandirbpes ill the absti- 
nent career, whose society, while pining away in 
the last stages of starvation, was quite unendurable^ 
and who seemed to be dying in a scolding-fit* 

See N9Ut p. 291, 
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CHAPTER V. 

The Jesuitical character of seyeral moral and religious societies in. 
our country, and the state of the community in relation to them. 

It is impossible not to observe, in the progress 
and operations of the Temperance Society, a 
prcaninent and leading deyelopment of that spirit 
of Jesmtism which has of late been showing itself 
in yarious associations^ professedly organized for 
the purposes of moral and religious refomi* The 
beginning of all these ^iterprises is good — pure in 
motiYe, and commendable in their objects. - So ^vras 
the institution which owed its origin and character 
to Ignatius Loyola. It becomes, then, a graTe and 
solenm duty, to inquire into the defects of those or- 
ganizations which are so uniformly tending to such 
a result- 
It Has fallen within. the range of the author's 
observations on society to notice these operations 
for seyeral years. He was fonrierly, and fiwr a 
long time, as earnest an adyocate for these seyeral 
institutions as any that have ever been or, are now 
^^Aged in promoting them-^— not excepting the 
Ten^perance Society ; and the latter would natu- 
rally have been one of the last for him to abandon, 
if he had not been thoroughly and conscientiously 
ponvinced of ita inherent and essential faults. The 
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change of his yiewt respecting diese societiei gen 
erally, has been at slow and unwilling as it has 
t>een irresistible. 

The Temperance Society is an institution which,^ 
all most admit, began weH in a good cause. It is 
true there was exteavagance in the outset, as the 
institution, which afterward became .the, principal 
stocky was at first a mere offshoot from other 
enterpdseis, which were highly charged and power- 
fully influenced by that element. No new and 
special effort for moral and. religious reformation, 
in th^se exciting times, can be made and sustained 
without being liable to extraragance. Bat the tm- 
dertaking was an honest -one, concerted and put in 
action, as we are disposed to betiere, by honest 
minds. It went forwaid, extended its plans of 
operations, supported by the good wishes and coo- 
current aid of the public ; and the viitae of the 
commmiity, for the most pait, is still with it. 
What good man could feel an oppositicHi to so 
good a cause, so long as it might seem to be going 
on healthfully and prosperously to the attaiiimenit 
of its objfect ? The public generally are not jealous 
of an enterprise of this kind, but confiding. When 
the current of public opinion in favour of any spe- 
cific object, relating to the interests of society, is 
once raised, and rolls onward, it continues to roD. 
It is like the headway of a ship, bearing onward, 
with a powerful and almost irresistible momentum, 
even after the pilot may have seen reason for 
checking it, lest it should light on a shoal that l^rks 
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under its way, or run upon rocks and 1>e dashed in 
pieces. So has. the Temperance reformation been 
borne onward by a fayourable current and fair 
winds. Nothing has seemed to impede ks course. 
The conununityy always honest in such a matter, 
have generally yielded to the statements and argu- 
ments of the society without examination. The 
cause was so obyiously good, that the great body 
of the pubUc hare never troubled themselves to 
inquire whether it was managed in the best way. 

It is pertinent to pause, in this 1$tage of our- dis* 
cussion, and observe synthetically and analytically 
the parts and composition of this dass of our re- 
forming societies. As a matter of history^ they 
have originated, in the majority of instances, inde- 
pendent of any general movement or consent of 
the public. The plans have been concocted by a 
few heads, and, with equal truth, «ever afterward 
managed by a few. Like the school of Ignatius 
Loyola, if they have not vowed unconditional sub- 
mission to a gen»al-in-chief, the same principle 
has been virtually recognised and practised upon, 
by the admission of a select number of chiefs, who 
have taken the lead, and assumed a general, and, to 
a great extent, irresponsible control. In all such 
organizs^ons one umform result is very sure to be 
accomplished, viz^., that the unexpected possession 
of power and influence, on an extended sc^e, over 
the public mind, gradually supplants the fir^st move- 
ments of pure design in those thus invested, and 
adqnts, as a governing principle, the love of power 
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for its own sake. Pfbm a sincere^ zeal for the 
cause in which th^y had first unlisted, they pass to 
a mixture of ambition and the original element; 
n6xt, to nu»re than a-baknce of the baser quality ; 
till at last^ finding themselres in possession of the 
field, the temptation to assume an absolute control 
is too strong to be resisted* Hstving gaincid this 
ascendency, all things are shaped according to their 
own will, and in their own wisdom. A pretension 
of adhering to the original plan must of course be 
kept up, and also satisfactory appearances. Rea- 
sons for innoTations must be shown to be well 
founded. In the meantime the public a^e unsus- 
picious, till finally the whole system of operations 
is accommodated to llie ambitious designs of a- few, 
who have usurped the powers as their own which 
were ,only yielded to them in trust. From a purely 
benevolent instituticm^ based upon humane motives, 
or the higher aims of religion, as the case may be, 
the association is gradually converted into .an en- 
gine of power,: and the policy henceforth is to 
retain. and augment these advantages, und^ the 
appearance of pursuing the original putpose. 

It is allowing too much credit to human virtue 
to suppose, that the resignation and grant of power, 
on the part of the public, to a set of men who had 
not been accustomed to it, will be declined; and 
history abundantly demonstrates, that no class of 
men are so easily tempt^ to abuse their influence, 
if left uncontrolled, as those who set up for moral 
or religious reformers, under an enthusiasma so 

I 
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ardent as to hare blinded them to any "distiiiet a{K 
prekenaion of the iilterior and ultimate stages ct 
their career. They are literally in the wind of 
passion, and will be seen to Teer and lun as dr- 
cnmstances and fresh impulses may impel. It is 
not princdple, but feeling, that guides them. From 
the common and sure bands of soci^ they hare 
been driyen out into a romantic region, where law 
is to be adapted to occasions ; and when the enthu- 
siasm which first set diem a-going has abated, they 
are a law unto themselyes. To return voluntarily 
is not natural ; and to bring them back is alike im- 
possible.. If they find themselves in the posses- 
sion of inftience, there is no knowing what use 
they will make of it, because, haring forsaken the 
common ground of the social state, aiid the long^ 
recognised principles of Chiistianity, they are left 
to the dominion of extemporaneous motives, and, 
being men, cannot be expected to lose sight of 
those of interest. A morbid enthusiasm most nat- 
urally subsides into sordid passion ; and ambition 
is the reigning motive of human conduct, when the 
mind has been led astray fr<»n the sway of pure 
principle. 

We do not say, nor do we believe, that the lead- 
ing chiefs of the Temper^ce ref(»<mation have 
themselves personally passed to this extreme of 
deterioration in principle : on the contrary, we ad> 
mit that many, if not most of them, are pure and 
honourable men. But we cannot account for the 
s^ange and unparalleled career they have run 



. wkliout detraptingsomewliat, and not a little^ eitber 
ifom the fiiagle and pure design of benefiting 
society, or from soundness of judgment «3 to the 
best means of attaining that end. We 'are charita- 
bly inclined to the latter altematiYe^ though we 
cannot separate fr<Ha it a Isgrge ingredient of an 
oTerweening love of power. We can easily con- 
cave how, being once and publicly committed mi 
the basis of unsound prineiples, honestly, but pre* 
cipitately embraced, they hare found it conyenien^ 
ax»d apparently necessary, to go on ; and how one 
eiror has begotten another, till the whole cause ;ha8 
become inTolved in a complication and concatena- 
tioQ oi mistakes, from which there is no retreat ex« 
cept by desertion. That .sensible, well-informed^ 
upright men should have gone so far in suchaca. 
reer of extravagance, and, we may add, of folly— « 
nay, of what might seem moral obliquity — of a da- 
ring that has not only intr^ichedon civil liberty and 
the rights of conscience, but invaded the sanctuary 
ot iriigiOftand the sacraments of God^-'-all to com* 
pas«( an 6nd to which they had been rashly com** 
mitted by assuming a false, position and. adopting 
absitrd jtheories — may well be lo(4ced upon as 9z«* 
traoniiaary, and involvii^; a grave respcmsibility, 
eq[>ecially when it is considerei^ that it has all been 
dmie^under the professed design of refoj^mation in 
motals and itsligion ! It is impossible diat corn-* 
mem sobriety should not pause over the spectacle, 
and inquiie into the motives of such apparent and 
infatuated obstinacy. We can ccmceive that the 
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phrensy of fanaticism should lead men to any ex- 
tremes, howeyer absurd and revolting; and we 
know that history is replete with such examples. 
But that a deliberative assembly of men, claiming 
the character and en;ioying the credit of being wise 
and good, should solemnly lend their sanction to 
principles so radically subversive of social order, 
and encroaching on the prerogatives of Divine in- 
spirationj by calling in question the prbpriety of its 
records and sacramental ordinances, is surely too 
bold a push to be quietly tolerated. That any 
fraction of the community, even though it be con- 
siderable, should have ,been persuaded to starve 
themselves to death, is at least partly their own 
fault; but they who have instigated them, to such 
folly and ma(hiess are not to be acquitted of all 
responsibility. 

But the highest offence of all is — (and otie which 
demonstrates the justice of the charge we feel obli- 
ged to bring against the Temperance reformers^ 
viz., of having illegitimately acquired and cruelly 
abused an overwhelming power) — that they who 
huve dared publicly to dissent firom these doctrines, 

\ and remonstrate against subh proceedings, have 
been systematically and perseveringly pursued and 
hunteddown by attempts to injure their good naioe, 
and thus deisitroy their i^uence. Having establish- 
ed their own standard of opinicm, they have substitu- 
ted that power in the place of argument, and cast the 
die of their superior prowess on such an expedient ! 

( The field of open and fair debate has been closed, 
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and to dment is to be proscribed ! Here i» an 
open invasion of the rights of private judgment and 
of the sanctuary of private character l*-^an invasion 
which' will doubtless, in time, be duly esteemed, and 
meet with its appropriate rebuke ; for we cannot 
believe -that the community is yet so abased as to 
consent to such an outrage on rights, which aSbbut 
these aggressors are interested to defend. 

The simple truth isy that while tlie public have 
reposed all ^confidence in Temperance reformers, 
nothing doubting of the truth of their statements, of 
the correctness of their doctrines, or of the propriety 
of their measines, the weight of public opinion has 
been forestalled, gained by stealth, and then abused. 
It has been taken for ' granted, that every one who 
would not fall in with the popidar current thus ere^ 
ated is opposed to reformaticdi; and the last resort 
of this unlawful pfower has been ta insinuate, that 
the reascm and ground of oppo8iti<m could only be, 
that, being addicted to intemperance, every dis« 
sident or remonstrant is too fond of his cups ; (»r, 
that he has some inter^t in the trade of manufac- 
turing or vending ardent spirits. 

In nothmg, perhaps, have th% wiles, the intoler- 
ance, and the tyranny of Jesuitism been more mani- 
fest among us, than in the expedients invented and 
employed to Ining and hdd the public mind under 
the dominion of the Abstinent system. It bas been 
a grand muster of strength for a great stake — ^the 
select experiment, as it was likely to.be less objec- 
tionable and mate popular than any other; and the 

12 
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issue of the conflict is yet to be decided. If this 
stonuiDg of reason and conscience can once be car- 
ried ; if the mind of the public can be effectually 
brought under, so that no one shall thenceforth dare 
to "move the wing, or open the- mouth, or peep," 
then farpweU to the rights of private jud^m^o^t and 
of conscience. Already have the visitations of this 
influence so come upon us frolx^ all directions, and 
in all shapes, and with such a sway, that few dare 
say their conscience and judgment are their own, 
in regard to the.matter under consideration. Even 
though we have before us the example of a Divine 
Saviour creating wine at a marriage-feast, to be 
drunk on that occasion over and above the custom- 
ary provisions, and appointing it to be used in the 
Sacpramental supper ; although his manner of livinig', 
compared with the absteinious habits of his fore- 
runner (the latter of which seems to have been a 
fm type of the doctrine of our Temperance reform- 
ers), subjected him to the charge of ^' gluttony and 
winc-bibbing," and would doubtless subject him to 
the same charge now; although we have an inspired 
apostle prescribing to the physical infirmities of an 
associate this forbidden Bjod "poisonous beverage" 
— and nmch other Scriptural authority of the kid, 
when the record is fairly interpreted ; and although 
we have the advice of experience and the recom- 
mendations of the hi^edt professional skill, yet, 
under the regimen of -oujr Abstinent reformers, of 
our Temperance quackery, the languor of physical 
infirmity is docnned still to laiiguish; the crating 
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appetite of the famishing asks in vain for that sujb«> 
tenance which nature demands; and the yictim, the 
martyr — ^and such martyrs are multiplying around 
us — sinks into the arms of death only for want of 
food and drink ! We have fieen them — ^who has 
not? — rafter having pined away for months and 
years under this system of self-immolation, dying. 
in fiill faith of the principles, the practice of which 
has destroyed them. And it is only where a phy- 
sician steps in, whose decision of character and 
moral courage are equal to his e^kill, and who dares 
to exd^dm—" quackery" — over the melancholy 
spectacle that lies before him ; and who, by the 
weight of his name and by his determination, pre- 
vails to rescue the sufferer^ by enforcing upon him 
beefsteak and vnnej thaU; it is discorered, this was 
all he wanted ; for disease he had not, but was dying 
of famine ! ^ ^ 

Far be it from the author to desire that the old 
habit of using ardent spirits should become com- 
mon again. Thus far he allows liiat the Temper- 
Mice efforts have achieved a victory. Neverthe- 
less, the victory has been won, not alone by unfair 
means and by force, but at an expense of virtue, of 
health, and of life, which stand over agamst the 
benefit in the toay of a fearful odds. And this is 
not all : the system has driven thousands into the 
habit of secret drinking, which, in the great ihajority 
of instances, is likely to end in their ruin ; so that it 
remains at least doubtful whether the number of 
drunkards has beea diminished. And it has by its 
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imd^raiice baniahed multitudes &om die ccmmaa 
pule of society, made them desperate, and cut them 
off from redeeming influences. Nearly all the ad- 
yanc^nents of die Ten^ranoe reformation hsve 
been forced — ^forced upon ground ^vrhich cannot be 
maintained, because the public, when their eyes 
shall be opened, are not likdiy to submit to suc^ a 
, sway. The project of baniriiing wine, beer, eider, 
! dcp^entirely from Boaiety,is a wild and vain scheme; 
and yet tbe cause of the Tenq^evance Society, in its 
I present position and relations, is staked on this con- 
I tingency. It goes fox the whole, under the lisk of 
losing the whole. Bxtiaragance heaped upon ex- 
travagance has pushed it into an extreme, which 
can be maintained oidy by die pei))etual accumu- 
lation and impositioa of similar devices. Commcm 
sense, after all, will assert and recover its light- 
fill dominion ; the pride of self-government and the 
desire of self-respect cannot be annihilated, and will 
return with its clakns ; sobriety will outlive fanati- 
cism ; men will find that the best economy of so- 
ciety is, not to set every man a guardiim over his 
neighbour, and commission him to hold perpetual 
/' inquisition over his private conduct and habits ; but 
i that every individual should stand upon die basis 
I of his own personal virtue, panopHed with his own 
armour, be the keeper of his own conscience, hold- 
ing the sovereign right and use of his own judgment, 
provided he does not encroach on the rights of his 
, nBigfaboiu: 'f and^in our opinion, they will find, more- 
over^ tha^tdie maebineiy of the Temperance Society, 
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as now organized, is inconvenient, impertineiiUy ob- 
trusive, creatu^ artificial relatione in society, which 
must always work badly, and which are alike de- 
structiye of social happiness as of personal* virtue 
and strength of individual character. Even now 
the public have beccane so dep^odant on this facti- 
tious system, so enervated by its chains, that, if set 
at once at liberty, they would hardly know how to 
govern themselves. We have even reason to. fear 
they would ru^ into wild and dangerous excesses, 
like slaves, incapacitated for the care of thein*^ 
selves by the habits of a long-protracted bondage 
and subjection to a master's will, a sudden emanci- 
pation might be injurious. 

The author is aware that the imputatiofi of 
Jesuitism to this and some other associatic^is of a 
kindred class, is a suggestion which ought not to 
be conveyed virithout good reasons. He does not, 
howevet, pretend, that it is a spirit of so heinous a 
character as that which actuated the school which 
gave birth to this name, in the. height of its atroci- 
ties. He only means to intimate what he consci- 
entiously beheves, that associations originally. or- 
ganized^ among us under the motives of a com- 
mendable reforming spirit, have since discovered, 
in the height of their influence, that the pubUc 
miad is susceptible of being* subjected and swayed 
to almost any extent hy institutions of this kind, 
artfully and skilfully managed; that the love c^* 
power has found a place with the spirit of doing 



goodi «ad conrupted it; that conscience han not 
always and alone been consulted in the {nrojects 
of these societies, but tather; said to a great ejteat^ 
the means of acquiring influence ; that the extmTa- 
gttice of new doctrines and false theoricis has 
detracted ahke from the wisdom and vutue of these 
institutions, and tempted their leaders-into imwar- 
rantable ^^cperim^ts; that for the attainment of 
their objects, &ey have found it convenient and 
adraatageous to adopt and practise the arts of po- 
titical oondbinationB ; that they hare employed un- 
woi&y and badmeans for good ends ; diat religious 
secta^sm has be^i admitted to an improper in- 
fluence, and extensively slu^d their measures and 
ccmtrolled their operations; and that Jhese and 
other faults have so vitiated dtesse socles as to 
leave them deeply leayeaed with the approppriafe 
spirit of Jesuitism, so fiir as the character of the 
age and thestate of socie^ will admit. 

Besides die natuial tendencies of such institu- 
tions to be corrupted, when left in ihe hands and 
underthe control of a few individuals, die muiti- 
plication of rival orgamxations necessarily places 
them on political ground in relation to each other. 
Take, for example, in the rehgious world, the two 
great rival domestic Missionaiy Societies of the 
Presbyterian Church. like two nations at war, 
all the skill and power of each h constantly pot in 
operation, aiid brought to bear for the disadvantage 
oi its adversary, and finr its awn success in such an 
^position. It is reasonable and philosophical to 
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centlude^ that, a man of the purest spiril miglit 
^ter as a leader and govemor ifito the senrice of 
either of these societies, and, in fire 3fiears time tunr 
otit a mi^sging, ^kilfol politidaa in that i^cific 
province. Ftom the loye of doing good* he may 
have passed, entifely- to the desue of power and 
influence^ and be principally oocupied in contri* 
Yanc^s peculiar to the policies of earth. The 
•upervisQiy departments of such institiitions, which 
are always of c(»nmandhig influence, are positions 
of eminent temptation to Oftore debasijKg schemes 
than ought to be fomid in such a quarter. 

It is a remaikable fact, that in less than the 
period that belongs to a single generatioHrthe 
eponomy of society in this-countiy, in all ihat per- 
tains to moral reform and religious enteiprise, hai| 
been fonned on amodel entirely new to durselves^ 
but not without type in history^ It is the assump- 
tion of acontfollihg influence by a few, who stand 
at the head of moral and religious organizietiQns of 
various names. The pubHc generally are simple, 
honest, confiding ; 9sxd do not note operations of 
tliis kind. That is, they do not understand when 
i^nd how the whde frame of society is getting into 
a new structure, leaving the gieat mass in subjec-. 
tion to the will and control of select, and often 
self-elected, combinations of individuals. They do 
not even suspect, that societies, formed for such 
good purposes, could have in them the leaven of 
embition ; and they alldw themeelves to be formed 
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into minor and' subsidiary organizations, compre^ 
bending the wbble mass of tbe community^ to up- 
hold these supervisory establishments by contribu- 
tions drawn firom every source and from every 
.. > hand. Most extaraiordinary measures are devised 

C to obtain funds ; itinerating mendicants stre flying 

in all directions, traversing the country from east 
to west, and from north to south } erery part o| the 
complicated mi^chinery is well contrived to answer 
the end ; the system is thorough and perfect ; and 
at the head of all sit a few eminent individuals, 
looking dovm upon and managing this work of 
their own hands, themselves independent and se- 
cure in their places by provisions which cannot 
fail wbile their influence lasts. 

The process of corruption — ^for such we. think 
proper to call it, without pretending to 'measure 
its de^ees — ^in these high officers, and. in the so- 
cieties under thdr control, is always gradual. The 
men come into these places ordinarily under the 
influence of very pure designs ; it was, perhaps, 
an unesqpected elevation ; certainly there Was nei- 
ther experience nor custom in it; they are trans- 
planted from a circumscribed to a wide sphere of 
action and influence; their views are expanded; 
their duties require them to travel, and to form 
extensive acquaintances with the public ; they see 
the world in constantly new and shifting forms; 
are ever concerting and scheming for the attain- 
ment of their objects ; the economy of social or- 
ganization for these purposes becomes a studj^ 
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and themfidTes adepts; practice maketf pedect( 
Ibey enlarge their [dans, aad attempt to improye 
them; thej attain, finally, not only a liigh and 
commanding pontion in society, but an almost un* 
limited influence ; and ^' ivbo," think they, at last^ 
** can goTem the world better than we ? We have 
discovered how it can be done ; we are competent} 
and we think it will be safest in our hands." AaA 
diey set themselves about it, on the principle thi4 
all men have a rig^t to.diat influence which they 
can commnnd. They have no scruples ; they have 
found out that the world must begovemed by n 
few ; that it is all effected by scheming ; that per* 
feet honesty and openness are inconsistent widi 
jsuch an art, and impolitic; that the secitets of 
government must be in the keeping of gevemosrs ; 
that the wide public are to be informed only on 
points vrbich concern them to know, and as thejf 
tHhj be convenient instruments of power ; that^ in 
view of rival institutioBs, sects, or parties, all plans 
are to be formed and exeeuted cm princijdes of 
policy ; and policy becoined, at last, the reignmg 
principle. In spite of themselves, they and their 
work are transformed ; they are not the tlnngs they 
were when they first set out. It is the unavoid^ 
able, the irresistible tendency of liuch organissations 
in such relations. It can no more be prevented 
than the course of nature, because it is identical 
wiih that course. These men wjU as neoessaxily 
teeome andntioia and aqairisig» gilat^pu% et jkjwsv 
and loYiujg jId* widd it, and wffl 48 
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0cliam6 for themselresy bb the in&at will come 
to be a man ; and observing the scope, and feeling 
the motivesy of the wide field before him, will make 
the most of it. And never was a community more 
effectually brought under this dominion^ than we 
are at this moment. It is a new form indeed ; but 
it is the operation of the same principle. A few 
irresponsible societies, with<a few men at their 
head, govern this land in all that relates to our 
moral and religious interests ; and they govern it 
for themselves. At least, they govern it in> a way 
that is agreeable to themselves ; and such is the 
ascendency of their influence, that their will is 
inesistible. It is a revival of the;reign of Jesuit* 
ism, adapted to our time and circumstances. 

We think it fair to day, that the clergy generally, 
and the religiona public, who have been drawn into 
these schemes, are most remote from any partici- 
pation in unworthy motives. It is the perfection 
of such policies, that a few lead the many, and 
ride upon their shoulders — ^while the many are 
persuaded that their leaders are as unco^rrupt as 
themselves. Nor would we intimate that, for the 
most part, these societies have not espoused inter- 
ests of importance, and most worthy of support. 
Our diffidence relates entirely to the character of 
the organizations, and their inherent tendencies to 
corruption and abuse. The change we desire ^o 
see is not the abandonment of these interests, but 
that they should be restored to the ccmtrd of that 
public that is caUed upon to support them. 
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If the cletgy of dis land and the Chrutian pub- 
lic will open their eyes, they will see thst the in- 
terests of moral and religious refonn in. the country 
are, almost entirely, in the hands and under the 
control of a few combinations of individualsy who 
are themsebres not only above any suitable con- 
trol, and irresponsible, but 'wko have devised ^and 
put in operation a system of measures, which, by 
then: own supervision and that of their sub-agents, 
force the wide conununity, socially and individually, 
into their schemes, while the public have no voice 
in concerting them. The measures are not sub- 
mitted, but imposed^ In the present posture of 
tiiese affidrs, there is no dumce for that general 
control which is the only safety of a commuoity 
of rights and privileges. And the ascendency of 
these combinations is perpetually rising ; this con- 
trol is becoming more uncontrollable ; by a con- 
sciouiiness of power they are growing more con- 
fident ; and no man can openly oppose them with- 
out the risk of being crushed by their influence. 
Their' eyes are everywhere; they see and under- 
stand aU movements ; and not a whisper of dis- 
content can be breathed, but that the bold remon- 
strant will feel the weight of their displeasure. 
Tie whole community, on whom they rely, are 
marshalled and disciplined to their will. 

However important, therefore, those interests 
may be which have thus accidentally fsdlen into 
irach hands, and for the very reason that they are 
importanty it beccwnes the solemn duty of the pub* 
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lie to see that they do not receive detriment on 
that account. ^ Some of them have already heen. 
grossly mismanaged, and threatened with a coia* 
plete wrecks— such, for example, as the Temper- 
ance reformation. We do not desire to expose tho 
faults we have noticed in the management of other 
enterprises, because we indulge the hopt that they 
may yet be coxrected; nor are we frilling to di** 
minish public confidence in them so limg as thai; 
hope remains. Our principal aim has been to 
point out the defects and dangerous tendencies of 
organizations of a specific character, in the hands 
of which these interests are extensively vested, 
behoving that they are radically and essentially 
Jesuitical. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Thsranedy. 

Wb sliall now proceed to the task, Qrigmally 
pieflicribedy of suggesting the remedy for the Jesu- 
itism of these irresponsible associations, which, 
mthin a few years past, hare sprung up so numer- 
ously, ris^a to such importance, and obtained such 
a sway in this land. No human foresight could 
haye predicted such a perversion of the designs of 
these institutions — ^that they would haye become 
the medium of aspiring ambition — and the grand 
instrument, in the hands of a few, of their own 
personal and par^ purposes. But it is too painfully 
obyious that such, to a yeiy great extent, has been 
the result of this experiment; that the tendencies 
that way are rapidly and powerfully augmenting ; 
that a pure zeal for the professed jobjects of these 
societies is dying away in the hearts of their lead- 
ing agents and goyemors, and more sordid yiews 
taking possession of their minds. And, upon re- 
flection, we discoyer that such consequences might 
haye been expected; that it was requiring some- 
thing m(Hre than human to endow a few iirespon* 
sible individuals with indefinite powers, or to allow 
ihem to usurp such powers, add hold and use them 
in their own discretion, and then expect that they 
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would serve the public, and the public alone* 
Men have never been good enough for such a 
trust ; they are not good enough now. 

But they who have reposed confidence in these 
institutions, and looked to &em afc the great re- 
forming agents for the renovation of society and 
for the conversion of the world, vrill feel a grievous 
disappointment at euch a diseovery* So hare we 
felt. Otir spirits have been depeMBBSb^-Han futk 
in Providence has seemed to give way — as w« 
hare watched the deterioration in the character of 
these societies, and witnessed its progroas. Wo 
have reviewed history, and studied the Bible ; wo 
have ex^moined the structure, combiimtions, and 
operations of society, especially as it is affected by 
fastitotiotts of this class, fliai, if posaiblfi, we ntighl 
find a advent for this uneiEplained, difficult, ftad 
momentous problem^ We have v^atched the pecu*^ 
liar, uneasy, and susoeptible character of tho age, 
fthd observed the powerful and irresistible tendeor 
cies to change throughout the civilized woddy in 
politics, morals, and relipon. The popular msi» 
have discovered and felt jthat things are not ri^i^ 
and haYe been' easily moved to favour any enter« 
jmse that promised to make them better* Political 
mdons of various denominations, and among aH 
clftsses, have been organiaed for the purpose of 
effecting political changes ; in other words, to bring 
about a reformation in the structure of political 
doeiety. The religious world has sympHthiaftd 
ftorouj^Uy wii& the pervading' spirii of j^&sbs^ and 



hoM not been inactive. Moral and retigiouB oorgani* 
cmtiona have spnmg tip with surpiudng n^idity, 
and some of them hare attained to an amaring 
growth and influence. The fashion and modes of 
tlus movement have been, with httle exception^ 
uniform ; and> upon the slightest examination, wffl 
be found to be based upon oligarchieal principles. 
For celerity and energy in the execution of pnbtio 
affairs, there is nothing like intrusting govermnent 
in the hands of a few; and an absolute monarchy 
is the most vigorous administration of all. 

It is remarkable that the enterprises of moial 
and religious reform in this cowitry huve not only 
been assumed by a few, but that few have made 
laws for themselves and for the public. The %hole 
fabric of society, in these matters, has, within a 
bfief period, been revolutionized — or, more proper* 
ly, perhaps, reconstructed on a new model ; — and 
all this has been effected while the pubUc were 
unaware of the change through which they were 
passing*->-at least, unapprised of the result to which 
they were tendii^. They have, indeed, been in 
some measure conscious of the career of change^ 
and made to believe that aU things were goiag on 
well; but, always honest and confiding, as the 
mass of the community are, when acted VfoxLi by 
such agencies, they have never cbreamed of tha 
domination aimed at by a few ambitious aqpirantsi 
Indeed, it is no more than justice to allow, &at the 
oligarchical schemes now so obviously entertained 
l^ tfiase leaders in mmnal and letigipua latoro^ sad 
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in such actiye operation^ were not prpbably indul- 
ged by themselves, to any considerable extent^ at 
the commencement of these enterprises. They 
lire the natural product and. spontaneous growdi 
of the system. "Is thy servant. a dog, that he 
shinild do such a thing ?" Men do not know what 
&ey will do when they, shall have acquired ioflu- 
ence; and, therefore, it is never safe to intrust 
them with power beyond what is necessary for the 
best ends of society, nor in any shapes which have 
not been dictated by the wisdom of e^erience, 
and. confirmed by the public voice. Assumed or 
usurped power is the natural germe of disastrous 
consequences ; and this is precisely the species of 
influence now under consideration. It has not 
been bestowed, but assumed; it is an influence 
that first insinuated its advancements, and tben 
seized the sceptref 

Inasmuch, however, as the enterprises for moral 
and rehgious reform, which characterize the age, 
are in principle sound and praiseworthy; inasmuch 
as reform is important, necessary, and incumbent, 
till society, throughout the world, shall be securely 
and permanently established on the pure and un- 
adulterated principles of Christianity; and inas- 
much as public virtue, to a wide extent, has been 
called into action for this purpose by the efibrts in 
question, as must be allowed, it only remains to 
bring and hold this awakened and commendable 
feeling under a safe guidance ; and not only so, 
but to augment, cultivate, and caixy it forwaid to 
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the grand restih which ChristiaDity conteiiiplates^ 
It is a m68l interestmg feature of societj in thia 
age — a manifest development of God's trise^ ad-» 
ministraticm of hnman concems-^-that the pi^blic 
virtue of the community is susceptible of being in- 
fluenced, and moved to efficient action, by the pro>« 
posal of any apparently hopeful refonniag mea»* 
ures. But it is no less true that the public, as a 
body, are not competent judges at ^st sight of the 
expediency of any specific and new measures of 
reform that may be recommended to their patron- 
age and support* They desire the object, and are 
ready to join in the enterprise. Here is a provi« 
dential basis, secure, firm, to be relied ttpon ; but 
the specific social organization, or foim tmder which 
this virtue shall be brought to bear on the final 
issue, is a question of momentous importance. The 
grand residt> contemplated and aimed at, dependif 
on this determinatiou. If the form be right, the 
end will be secure ; if verong, it will bo a f ailure^ 
more or less dinumroos. 

We come, then, to the grand specific : — Chris^ 
tiaxiity, wi& its divinely appointed agencies, is 
cndained to be the great reloimitig power for die 
world. Jesus Christ gave a commission to a select 
society, by the principles of which, iti their hands, 
and tlurough their instrumentality, accompanied by 
the efficacious grace of the Holy Spirit, he designed 
to bring ihe world in subjection to himself. It is 
new full eighteen hundred years since this pern* 
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ably pure. FntnciB Xarier Had the same faitli^ 
and so, doiibdcsa, had many others. They expect- 
ed a m^T^*^"""^"^ of their own type. Interesting and 
hopeiul of good as are our modem Protestant mis- 
Biona among the headien, there have neyer yet 
been any so efficient, so successful, or so influen- 
tial, as ^ose which hare emanated from the papal 
throne. We axe neither the adyocates nor the 
apologists of that mixture of worldly policy which 
has characterized the proceedings of papal emissa- 
ries in*different parts of the world ; we speak only 
of the fact of their success. They have carried 
their triumphs, not only into tiie lower, but into the 
higher regions of society. They have always 
akned, and not unfrequendy made their way, to die 
thrones of princes, and to control the councils df 
heathen tribes. Ranunobun Roy is almost die 
only canyert of high caste and distinguished talent 
to certify to die success of Protestant missions 
among the superior grades of headien nations. 
- > We have no desire to detract from the imp<Hr- 

i tance of Protestant missiixis among the heathen. 

On ihc contrary, we consider them most worthy of 
support. But we cannot ccHiscientiously be acces- 
sory to the conyicti<m endeayoured to be faistened 
upon die public, that any considerable impression 
has yet been made in any quarter on the domuns 
of paganism, if we except the reported success of 
tlie liondon Hisnioiiaiy Society in the South Sea 
Islands, wfaidi, it is now understood, has' not sos- 
the original expectati^ass; Md also die JMn 
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recent sxAkievemmU of the American Booni in the 
Sandwich Islands, over which a cloud has abeady 
risen to darken their prospects. The proper test 
of the miccess of Christian missions is a permanent 
impression -made on the regions of ctv^zation, pre- 
viously devoted to idolatry, stich as was effected by 
the minisl^y of the apostles over the Roman em- 
{ure and elsewhere ; at least, that we might hear 
of converts from among the higher castas of semi- 
barbarous nations, and from among men of superior 
intellectual culture* The fact that none of this dass, 
except Rammohun Roy, have yet retained from 
pagan ground to show themselves on the heights 
of Christianity, as trophien of modem Protestant 
missions, is a fair indication of the meager fruits 
of these e{[orU. This, however, only tends to show, 
first, that there hais^ be^i a hasty and indiscreet proc* 
lamation of success; next, that higher and more 
vigorous efforts «^e required; and lastly, to suggest 
the inquiry, whether modem missionary schemes 
are, on the whole, most suitably devised and most 
wisely managed. Either there is some defect in 
the system, or else expectations have been too 
hij^, and the public deceived by false reports. In 
our own view, the success of these enterprises has 
been altogether satisfactory, considering all the ob- 
stacles and the character of the agencies ^nployed. 
Our principal objection is to the want of frankness in 
reporting things as they are, and to a disposition to 
raise unwarrantable expectations, as a basis of sup-* 
port. It is a Jesuitical prai:tice. We consider, 
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moreover, that the fdan and organization of modem 
Protestant missions are to a great extent defective, 
and require to be corrected and placed up(» ihe 
basis of the primitive commission for the conversion 
of the world ; and we believe that Providence is 
preparing the way for the attainment of this pur- 
pose, without detriment to what has already been 
effected — ^that the present effort is an incipient 
stage in the great work. 

If, then, it be admitted, that Christianity is ade^ 
quate to its professed design of reducing all nations 
to the dominion of its principles, we are compelled 
to find the cause of its failure hitherto in the neglect 
or perversion of the great commission^ We think 
it lies iQ both. It has been perverted, as in the 
Papal Church, and in some of the Protestant rami- 
fications, where Church and State have been blend- 
ed ; and it has been neglected, as in these modern 
organizations, tending to a Je&uitical character. In 
one and in the other, and in both united, we can 
see enough to satisfy us why Christianity has not 
prevailed, and cannot prevail, to the completion of 
its design, till its cause be based alone upon the 
original commission given by the Saviour, and put 
/ in operation and sustained by the apostles. 

We assume, that the apostles organized a society 
under this commission, themselves acting as an au- 
thorized ministry at its head ; and that this society 
is properly the Church, as commonly denominated. 
It will be convenient for our purposes to adopt the 
term Church, as designating this society, inasmuch 
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universal custom has assigned it to this exclusive 
use. The fact that there is not a perfect unifmni- 
ty in the meaning attached to it by all the Christian 
-wiH-ld, is a trifling disadvantage ; nevertheless, we 
shall endeavour to make ourselves understood^ as 
it is the best and most proper term we can pro- 
pose. 

We assume also that this society — ^the Church — 
has had a perpetuity of existence, though variously 
modified — sometimes in a ^eat degree corrupted. 
The papal hierarchy, with its diversified fabrica- 
tioDB s^d dependances, is an enormous-; — stupen- 
dous corruption ; but yet, although attempts have 
been made to deny its claims to have the commis- 
sion o{ Jesus Christ in its trust and keeping, that 
denial has not been satisfactorily sustained, in view 
of those who maintain a fixed and definite theory, 
as to the form and character of that commission. 
We mean, simply, that the baptisms of that church, 
and other ministerial offices common to them and to 
Frotestants, axo not ordinarly rejected by the latter ; 
and that, if the Roman Qhurcl^ should ever he re- 
formed and reduced to the simple foundation of the 
^mitive form, there is no good reason why she 
should not be recognised as an integral portion of 
the Church of Christ, without being dissolved or 
required to be reorganized. The Greek Church 
]^as been corrupted scarcely less than that of Rome, 
and in some points more so ; but we are not aware 
tha^t Protestant Christians have entertained the idea 
or purpose of denying her claims to be a portion of 



the Ghuich of Christ ; and we presume that thitf 
denial will never be made to any extent. 

The Church of England^ since she came out in 
f&Tour of the doctrines of Protestantism, has yet 
been essentially vitiated by a connexion with the 
State. The history and character of this church, 
as Protestant, are peculiar. The change was ncyt 
a schism, except in the light of the papal claims, 
which, of course, we do not regard as worthy of 
respect ; but it took along the whole. It was the 
State which decreed the change, and not the 
Church, as such; and some advantages in thi» 
view have no doubt been gained by the union of 
Church and State in Great Britain. The State, 
having resolved upon that course, was able to de- 
fend and protect the Church in the exigency; 
otherwise her integrity must in all probability have 
been sacrificed. With all our objections, as Ameri- 
cans, to the union of Church and State, which are 
valid and reasonable — sound in theory and salutary 
in practice — ^we are incapable of estimating that 
union in Great Britain, unless we take into a dis- 
passionate consideration the history of its origin 
and progress. It should be recollected, the union 
was formed and cemented under the papal dynasty; 
that Parliamentary legislation for the Church, pre- 
vious to the Reformation, constituted probably a full 
moiety of the laws of the empire ; that those laws 
were interwoven with the entire fabric of society, 
so that the u^ion could not be instantly severed 
without dissolving the social state ; that the Ref« 
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(Hrmatien was in fact a veiy essential and radical 
improvement, even in the light of that theory 
which is opposed to the union of Church and 
State, and a step preparatory to a final severance ; 
that the state of society in Great Britain, by long 
custom, was fitted to endure that union in a modi- 
:fied and milder form, if not to profit by it in exist- 
ing circumstances and for an indefinite period ; that 
the tendencies of public opinion have all along been 
approaching the period of emancipation from the 
disadvantages of this union, and ripening for it; 
that recent measures of political reform in that 
kingdom have developed an urgent and influential 
bias of the public, mind towards this result, so as 
almost to precipitate and foarce this change more 
rapidly and violently than a prudent regard to the 
public welfare would dictate; and that no doubt 
now remains, if a gradual and prudent reform can 
be carried qn in Great Britain, without a revolution, 
as is likely to be the case, that all the evils of 
Church and State, with the connexion itself, will 
ere long be removed. It should be remembered^ 
that Protestantism is not re^onsibje for the forma- 
tion of this connexion, but the Church of Rome ; 
and that, ever since the Protestant Reformation, 
obvious and decided tendencies have been gaining 
force in the public mind for reUef frotn this state 
of things. It may fairly be inferred from the Ughts 
of history for three hundred years, and more espe- 
cially from events of recent date,, that the principles 
of Protestantism are unc<»genial with a union of 
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Church and State ^ and that the accidental contmtl* 
anoe of that connexion in Great Britain has been 
f<Mced up(Hi that community by the occurrences of 
{Sreyious history. It is an xmdoubt^ truth, that the 
Church of England is even yetrery essentially c<hS- 
rupted by this union ; in other words, they have yet 
much to do before they can be thoroughly redeemed 
from the disadvantages into which the papal admin- 
istraticm had involved them in the progress of many 
centuries. It is well known, that in consequence 
of the union of Church and State in Great Britain, 
appointments to the ministry of that church are by 
a very great majority in the hands of the king, no- 
bility, and gentry; that such characters are not 
likely to have, and, in view of their interest in pro- 
moting family conneidons and favourites to the more 
valuable living of th6 establishment, do not in fact 
have, a. scrupulous regard to the proper qualifica- 
tions for die ministerial office, in the use of their 
prerogative of nomination. Frcnn this and other 
causes akin to it, all arising from a union of Church 
and State, it necessarily results, that the Church of 
England has in it a great amount of corruption. 
Nevertheless, it is improving rapdly inregwd to 
these evils. Public opinion forces improvement 
upon it ; it is unavoidable. That the Church of 
England is entitled to be recognised as a legitimate 
branch of the Church of Christ, we suppose vrill 
not be questioned by American Christians. 

The Church of Scotland, under the Prestyte- 
ma name, has her faults, but is entitled to very 
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great respect. None, perhepB, bas xnaintained a 
higher degree t)f purity since the Refomiation; she 
Imb been, and stiQ is, hi^y inflaential in the sup- 
port of pure Christiaiiity in the world. If she is 
faulty in the obstinacy of her character, as a dog^ 
maiic school, she has yet many redeeming exo^ 
lencee. We know not the Christian community 
which is on the whole more thoroughly exempi 
fitom blemishes in its moral character. 

The Wesleyan Connexion of Great Britain and 
America, the date of whose existence is scarcely a 
century, but which, notwithstanding, ranks in num^ 
ber among the leading Protestant -denominations) 
is perhaps as Utde obnoxiotis to criticism and 
pubhc censure, in point of purity of chaxmcter, as 
any Christian sect that can be named. Tlie seT« 
eral Dissenting denominations of England-— at leai^ 
some of them-'^-are worthy of high praise for the 
purity of principle, regarding mcnral and rehgious 
diaracter, which they have ntaintamed before the 
world. The grounds of their dissent hare naturdy 
produced this result — ^they having complained, not 
only of the oppressive operation of the Estabhsh^ 
ment, but of the want of an earnest religion in it, 
and set out to dor something better. 

The Protestant sects of the continent of Europe 
are worthy of a reference here. Holland and 
Germany excepted, however, thdy are not very 
commanding or influential. So little is said and 
commonly observed of the religion of Denmark 
Slid Swed^ that half of our wdl^ednxMtted poq^ 
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if Biuprised by the question whether, they are Profe- 
estants or Papists, would perhaps be embarrassed. 
GeneTa ?-^alas ! her glory is.departied. The ama- 
zing reaction, and the extreme from Christian 
orthodoxy, as conunonly maintained, into which 
Geneva and Germany have been plunged, would 
seem to intimate,* if we yiew the subject philosoph- 
ically,, that there must have been a great deal of 
violence and extravagance in the Reformation; and 
that the iseverity of character in the Reformers, 
both as dogmatics and as men, was too rigid to be 
altogether comfortable. None, however, but the 
most impassioned and resolute men could have 
done this^ work. They wore Grod's high b^est to 
human society for the occasion. Nevertheless, it 
is proper for us to distinguish between their virtues 
and their faults, and not to think of canonizing 
them as absolutely perfect. Calvin's theology was 
doubtless, in some respects, extravagant; and Lu- 
ther*s career was violent; It could not be other- 
wise. The Reformers generally were involved in 
a tempest of human passion, and cast in the thick- 
est fight of a great moral revolution, the result of 
which has changed the face of society, and opened 
new sources and channels of thought. But the 
sun of the Reformation sunk beneath the horizon, 
and left Germany involved in the darkness, mazes, 
and labyrinths of a new school of philosophy, from 
which they have yet to emerge. 

But the Church of Christ was transplanted to 
these American shQreSy*<-has lived and fknirishad 
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bere under different forms, until we have became a 
highly religious people. Indeed, it may be said, 
that we have been emphatically a religious peq>le 
£rom the beginning. The American mind has 
been peculiarly active and prolific in theology and 
religion, as in all things else; and the different 
denominaticms of Christians among us have been 
more pure and more efficient for the time being 
thui in any other part of the Christian world. Our 
state of society having been more simple, and the 
social connexions more intimate and compact, the 
facilities for the social influence of religion have 
been greatly multiplied. Our principal aim in this 
place, however, is to observe, that we have among 
us such important bodies of Christians as to entitle 
UB to say, that &e Church of Christ is here if it is 
anywhere. 

What specific organization is essential ^o ccmsti- 
tute the Church of Christ, is, of course, a questioti 
of diverse opinion vrith different classes of Chris^ 
tians. It is not important to our object to deter^ 
mine this point, or to have any thing to do with it; 
Without pretending to settle or discuss this ques^ 
tion, we only prq>ose to assume the ground of 
eommbn popular opinion, viz., that the Church of 
Christ in America is composed of the diffistent 
denominations of Christians that are to be found 
here. It is the Church catholic, or universal (not 
Papal), as composed of these parts, which we think 
proper to recognise, for the sake of argument^ as 
corresponding with the popular meaning attached 
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cannot £ul to tempt them to tread in the footateps 
of the Jeauitical 8chod» aa iieur as they can ctmY^ 
niently go without being the objecta of suspicioa. 
iHerOy in our view, ia the aecret of that insinuating 
power which, for somewhat less than a geneiatioii 
past, haa been stealing its march over the wide 
community of our country in these organizations ; 
and which at this moment is so all-perrading and 
so formidable, that nothing, apparently, but some 
special interference of Providence, can arrest it» 

• 

overwhelming career. It has literally bound the 
public mind of this country in chains ; and tliere 
are few that will dare to think for themsdves, or 
\ to speak what they think« • Societies (rf various 
> names have been formed, all up<Hi the sanie princi* 
, pie, professedly designed for moral and religious 
' reformation, which have absoxfoed the most sub* 
stantial and influential portions of the community, 
secured to themselves an unrivalled influence and 
a thorough internal independence, so that they are 
able now to bid defiance to any opposition. Their 
agents swarm over the land in clouds, like the 
locusts of Egypt : there is not a city, or town, or 
village, or settlement, from Georgia to Maine, 
from the Atlantic coast to the Rocky Mountains, 
which has not its minor and subsidiary associa- 
tion, and in many of' them they are multiplied-— all 
pouring in their contributions to the central treasu* 
ries, resigning the entire control of the afEurs of 
&ese institutions, and the disposal of their fiiods, 
^ a few individuals at their head, who are them^ 
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mcbresj in the first place, md by their own dnacti» 
mentSy mil and independently endowed. The 
press, with all its various powers, is ever active in 
the circttlation of just such inf oimation as may suit 
the idesigns of those who govern all« IVuth is 
suppressed, and falsehopd imposed. The commu* 
nity, for the most part^ are honest, eon&ling, and 
believe vrhat they are tdd. 

We do not say .that all of these associati<His have 
been in the habit of deceiving the public to any 
oonsiderahle degree; but we have never known 
one in the history of which something of the kind 
could not be found. The excitemei^ by which 
they have been raised into being, the highly* 
coloured and overstrained statements employed as 
argumei^ and appeals tathe public, the promises 
of inunediate and great results, and other artifices 
of the kind, have made it indispensable to follow 
them up vnth corresponding exaggerations, whidb 
often amount to a violMion of truth. Exa^er- 
ation, in the nicety of morals, as we need laot say, 
borders on immorality ; and it would pcsrhaqps be 
useful, if this system must go <m, that a society 
should be formed, to be called " The Society- 
Reforming Society," whose object shall be to cwr* 
tect the morals of these institutions. 

But it will be said, ** This field of refmnation- 
and of missionary enterprise, at home and abroad, 
has been before Ae CJhuich, and why has she not 
occupied itt We have only assumed the work 
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which the Church refus^ to do.'' These mea 
claim to be Christians who say this — ^are mem^ 
bers of the Church, and under all the obligations 
of Christ's commands and commissicm. Are they 
aware that Christ has but one institution — one or- 
ganized society on earth — and that is his Church ? 
—that he has designed and commissioned this in« 
stitution to take the lead in the renovation of the 
world ? — ^that he has reserved the honours of these 
triumphs for this aOci^ty alone ? — ^that all the zeal 
and all the moral power that has been thrown into 
these other and new organizations, so feur as it is 
pure and good, might and ought to have been in- 
vested in the Church under her own proper forms, 
to give vitality and energy to her operations ? — and 
that this diversion is casting contempt on the Di-' 
vine commission? Surely, if the Church has 
been dehnquent, she needs the exciting influence 
of this spirit of enterprise ; and just in proportion 
tor the diversions of moral power thrown off in 
these other directions, will she decUne and lan- 
guish, and become inefficient. Every thing of 
good that can be effected by these organizations, 
could be done in the Church. It is deserting the 
ranks which Christ has called his people to fill ; 
it is setting up other institutions opposed to his ; 
I it is employing means which Christ has never 
-suthoiized ; it is tasking human invention for nov- 
elties, in contempt of Divine appointments ; it is 
introducing a syistem of man's device, to the 
prejudice and weakening of God's commissioned 
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agencies ; it is tempting the seirants of Christ by 
the allurements of power, and leading the hosts of 
God's elect into fields of political encomxter, one 
against another, by creating a sys^m of operati<xis 
essentially political ; and the end of the whole is, 
that it degenerates into Jesuitical manoeuvring, 
and must necessarily bring a painful and Qalam- 
itous catastrophe on the cause oL Christianity. 
The Church may bis more slow, but it is more 
sure. Slowness may be a wtue in comparison of 
stich precipitate, forced, dnd violent movements. 
The Church has the confidence of the public ; it 
is a known and responsible society ; it is uniform 
and steady in its character ; its principles are pal- 
pable and fixed ; it cannot so easily be driven into 
rash deeds by a few restless and aspiring spirits ; 
unhallowed ambition has comparatively little scope 
in her ranks, and is ever liable to check and control. 
But as to these other and irresponsible institutions, 
there is no knowing what they will come to ; they 
have in them the elements of perpetual change and 
of usurpation ; those who are' fprtunate enough to 
get the lead, may keep it, and do what they please, 
until, peradventure, they shall have got to the 
end of their race by some public exposure of their 
misdoings. All bistCMry shows that societies of this 
class are unsafe, at the head of which the first 
Jesuitical organization of the fifteenth century is a 
notable and admonitory example. We have no 
fear, indeed, that any of these societies will ever 
obtain a povirer equal to their ^at prototype ; nor 
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do we believe they will eyer presume upon* like 
enonnities. They must necessarily pay respect to 
the state of society^ to the spirit of the age, and to 
the demands of public opinion. We are prepared 
to write our certificate to the actual, and, in some 
inslances, very extended usefulness of a portion of 
them. We would not give our vote for the disso- 
lution of such, until the Church is prepared to a&* 
aume their work, and cazry it forward imder her 
own Divine conimission. Neivertheless, we have 
given our reasons for the anxieties we feel, as to 
the unavoidable tendencies of these institutions, 
some of which have already been made appa* 
rent in the history of their experiment ; and we 
cannot dispossess ourselves of this conviction. 
The present is an age of reform, political, moral, 
and retigious ; and we desire to see the Church of- 
Jesus Christ, in her ovm proper capacity, moving 
onward in the great work assigned to her. 

But it will also be said, '' The Church exists in 
several branches. Into which of these shall we 
throw our influence T Into which you please, 
« But they cannot be all right, or equally right." 
No matter for that. The public pay respect to 
diem ; and so long as each lues a standing vrith the 

; pubUc-*^with that portion of the public that is fit* 
vourable to it— it may be useful in all these enter- 
I»ises, and is competent to carry them forward by 

I ihe aid of all who are disposed to fall into its ranks. 

'' Doubtless one Iwanch of the Church is more right 
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than another in its-structxire, economy of operatio^s^ 
&c. ; though we cannot pretend to say that these 
branches will all finally fall into one. So long, 
however, as the Christian conmmnity is thus di- 
vided, each section may act in its own form vft the 
great cause of reforming liiankind and evangelizing 
the world ; and we are not aware that any thing 
proper to be done in this work can be effected by 
these societies, which cannot be done by any and 
by each branch of the Christian community wi^ 
equal efficiency, and consequently with greater se* 
curity as to the final result. . To assmne that the 
Church cannot, or wiU not act, for these purposeji, 
nor move forward in this cause, is a libel on die 
institution ; and if there be truth in it, the sooner 
the Church is disbanded the better. By the exist- 
ence of these other societies, so far as they absorb 
the influence and moral power of Christians, the 
Church is necessarily prevented Jxojn acting in 
this field as a Church. Her commission is 
usurped, and her duties transferred. If it be true 
that there is a spirit among Christians, who are 
members of the Church, to engage in these enter- 
prises and carry them forward, it is proof that the 
same spirit, acting in the appropriate ranks of 
Christian influence, might accomplish the same 
objects ; and even if they shovdd be more tardy in 
the work, by l>eing obliged first to rouse the 
Church, they would stand on legitimate and safe 
ground, and would be preparing the way for cer« 
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tain trimnph, without disaster, or the hasard of 
defeat by adopting unwarrantable measuretl. 

Again it may be said, ^^ Some churches haTO no 
organization suited to these enterprises." It is 
time, then, that they had, if the enteiprises are - 
proper for Christians todt>e engaged in. We can* 
not conceiye of any public enterprise incumbent on 
Christians, which erery association, claiming to be 
a branch of the Church of Jesus Christ, ought not 
to be fully prepared to undertake, under its own 
proper (ffganization. Surely, it cannot be sup* 
posed that Christ has given to his Church a 
defectiye commission? And if any body of 
ChristianB, calling themselves a Church, should 
find themselves deficient in this particiilar, it 
behooves them to inquire whether they are prop* 
erly organized; whether they are upon the true 
foundaticm ; whether, indeed, they are acting under 
the primitive and Divine commission. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

^Public Opinion &T(mrable to Cbiiatiamty. 

It m proposed in thi« place to show, that we 
have arriyed at a period in the histojy- of Clms* 
tianity, and to a state of socie^ foimed under its 
influence, when public opinion is favourable to its 
designs, and to those exemplifications of character 
which it enjoins. By public opinion is meust a state 
of general and pred<miinant feeUng oa any subject 
of public and general interest; We suppose^ it 
true to say, that the stability abd yigour c^ publie- 
f^inion on any subject depend on the interest that 
has been felt in it; the length of time it has been 
agitated; the yicissitudes durough which it ha« 
passed ; and the di6Sculties it has 'had to encounter. 
Here, then, is a subject of immense and unazing 
interest, as. has been, and is, uniyersally conceded 
-*-<tf an interest which exceeds in importance all 
others that have eyer been brought before the mind 
of man, whether it be regtrdied as relating to so« 
ciety or to individuals. And it has, ga;ierally, in 
all ages and countries, been felt to be so. Here 
is a subject, a religicxi, the claims and merits of 
which have been agitated and discussed for eigb* 
teen hundjred years, nt>t to say six thcnisand, by 
friends and foesi and by the mass of the greateift 
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talents known in the civilized world, for the time 
being — a subject which has secured the attention 
of the most obscure as well as the most exalted, 
and had a place in their opinions and affections^ to 
approve or disapprove, to love or to hate. Here 
is a religion which is coeval with the race of man; 
and which has experienced iall the vicissitudes that 
have befallen its disciples and adherents from Adam 
to Moses, from Moses to Christ, and from Christ 
to this hour. And here is a religipn which has 
encountered diflSculties in number not to be esti- 
mated, and in their formidable importance not to 
be weighed — difficulties from philosophy, from 
heretical invasions, from foes without and from 
foes within the pale of its professed adherents, and 
* from the assailing and mighty arm of secular 
power, in ways and times untold. All the wis- 
dom, and all the art, and all the power of man, 
with the powers of hell, have bcTen arrayed against 
it ; a;nd in the progress of all these vicissitudes, 
and of all these hostile encounters, the opinion of 
the world concerning it has been silently and grad- 
ually forming and moulding; till it has attained its 
present shape and position. It may fairly be in- 
ferred, therefore^ that this opinion has secured a 
stability, and grown to a vigour, which cannot be 
predicated of any other subject ever agitated by 
man, if such stability and vigcmr do, in fact, depend 
on the contingencies we have specified. 

No other subject has ever addressed the mind 
of tnaxK with so much forccj or with reason claimed 
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from it equal defezence. Thai force>has been feh, not 
indeed in proportion to the merits of the claim, but 
yet it has been felu It was felt when Christianity 
was first proclaimed — ^feh thoroughly and deeply 
wherever the footsteps of the apostles were seen ot 
their Toice heard. ^* These men that have timied 
the world upside down have come hither also.'* All 
religions^ however venerable by their antiquity, 
however deeply rooted in society and in the affec- 
tions of &eir adherents by long culture and imme- 
morial custom, however strongly maintained by the 
civil arm, yielded to its sway. The Roman em- 
pire, so vast in its extent, was shaken to its cen&e, 
and through all its departments, by the first onset. 
Some of the apostles and primitive evangelists 
made incursions into more distant regions with the 
same effect. Few and inconsiderable as they 
were, with litde, scarcely any thing, of those means 
and pretensions which ordinarily give public men 
influence, they attracted die attention of mankind. 
As a necessary consequence, public opinion, to a 
vride extent, was brought into action on these new 
doctrines with amassing energy. It need not h^ 
be said (hat it was opposed to them^*-that those 
whb first embraced Christianity did it under the 
reprobation of all common and prevailing opinions 
— and, to a very great extent, at the hazard of 
the&r lives. The hold which other religions had 
obtained on the public mind was too strong to be 
easily shaken — ^too deeply-seated to be soon eradi-* 
cated. For ages their claims were supported bf 
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the aim of secular power; and ChiistianSv dtuing 
the ten great persecutions of the Roman govern- 
ment, were hurried out of time into eternity, by 
thousands and tens of thousands, in every possible 
form of cruelty which human ingenuity could in- 
vent. At last Christianity triumphed, and was 
installed on the throne of the Cesars. It was the 
triimiph of opinion — or the establishment and con- 
firmation of a renovated pubUc opinion in favour 
of this new religion. It had struggled long — 
conflicted ''with principalities and powers, with 
the rulers of the darkness of this world," and 
literally waded through seas of blood. The con- 
flict was mighty and long-protracted ; it was with 
and against opinion — the opinion of the public, of 
the world, which was all the while undergoing a 
gradual modification. 

Rome and its dependances were at the highest- 
point of civilization; philosophy flourished; the 
arts were in great perfection; the mind of that 
period was in many respects enlarged, and des- 
tined to be influential on future ages. . The ad- 
vantages thus gained by Christianity over common 
opinion, were necessarily on «uch a basis, and so 
connected with future history, that they could not 
fail to be pennanent in their influence. It is not 
easy for us to appreciate the importance of this 
^undwofk, without a consideration of all those 
ways and modes by which the thoughts and opin^ 
ions of such a period of the world are transmitted 
9iid become influepti^. The painful viqissitvidQ^ 
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md dar^L ages . through which Christianity has 
since. passedy^have not materially affected or dis- 
tarbed the . adyantages which it gained at this 
early period. In the final result, as it regards the 
basis of opinion on which Christianity now rests, 
those trying times. may be shown to have beea 
beneficial. Every age since the 'commencement 
of the Christian «ra, and all the changes through 
which the Church, has passed, when rightly viiewed 
and philosophically considered, have ^contributed 
to throw Ijight on the Christian scheme, and. to 
commend its theory and doctrines to the favourable 
opinion . of mankind. The very corruptions and 
abuses of Cbxistianity have operated in this way, 
because the good sense of mankind, when circum- 
stances are favourable for its action, will always 
distinguish between such perversions and Chris-. 
tianity itself. This is the grand providential se- 
curity, that no untoward events, and no corrupt 
opinions, however undesirable in themselves, and 
however disastrous in their temporary influence, 
can, in the end, injure Christianity. There is rea- 
son in man, and an approbation of truth, after, all ; 
and there is also in man an ability to discern the 
claims of truth. 

It might seem, at first sight, and no doubt that 
opinion is conmionly entertained, that Christi€Uii- 
ty has h^d its periods of. retrocession in society. 
As regards its actual hold on the pubhc mind, and 
its legitimate sway for the time being, this impres- 
sion is correct ; but, in cotinexion with ulterior in* 
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Iluencesy the aspects of the question are dhanged. 
All things considered, and taking into view the in- 
iBuence of previous on subsequent periods of human 
society, in connexion with all its accidental states, 
whether propitious os otheorwise^ Christianity has 
neyer, ait any one time since its^introduotiony lost 
an inch of ground* but has been constantly on the 
gain; and, in our opinion^ erer will be so. Indi- 
viduals of human kind, and vast multitudes, evra 
f<»r agei^ may lose by untoward events ; but God 
and his cta;»e cannot suffer. Societyyas a whole, 
and in {he long nm, cannot suffer under that Divine 
economy which is now in progress. -The first 
trials of the Church have been beneficia) ; die daik 
ages may be shown to have been beneficial 4 the 
arrogant assumptions, superstitious dogmas, and 
other abominations of the papal hierarchy, together 
with its extended and mighty sway, will yet prove 
beneficial; the infidelity virfaich these corruptions 
of Christianity have begotten vrill yet have, and to 
BO inconsiderable extent has already had, its uses 
— all contributing, directly and indirectly^ to iflus- 
trate piue Christianity in its dieory and legithnate 
operations. The comfhon notion, sometimes ex- 
pressed, that we are in danger of the recurrence of 
the same disasters, is unphilosopliical. They can 
never recur, as tile author is disposed to believe, in 
precisely the same form, on the same ground ; and 
we have some reason to suppose^ that all possible 
fcnmas of evil, of which human society is capable, 
under the action of the Christian system, and in re* 
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lAtion to it, must be gone tfaroagh, before that sys-* 
tern in its purity can be thoTOUghly and universally 
establislied. This, as we need not say, is not 
owing to any defects of the system, but to the 
pravities of human nature in its abstract qualities^ 
and as acted out in society. How far the world 
has advanced in this career may be matter of 
<^inion, and we shall take the liberty, by-and-byi 
of declaring our ovm. 

As a reasonable tJiec^, founded on hi9tory and 
&e doctrines of the Bible, the author is iabUpedto 
suppose, in accordance with the abov« senftiAientSi 
that th^ corrective infhience of Christianity is not 
designed to be forciUe, b^t natural ; that haman 
nature is left to act itself out thorou§^y, in all 
possible forms, under die operation of this system; 
Aat every stage is an advancement towards the 
termination of the grand experiment, which will 
certainly be triumphant ; and that a retrograde 
movement, or even a hinderance, is not to be ex* 
pected. We see no evidence that such an event 
has ever occurred, all things considered. 

As an extension of the above theory, the author 
has felt warranted, from observ«lioiis of history, and 
from views suggested by the actual operatiosis of 
society throughout the range of jthe Christian era, in 
relation toX^hristiaiiigpiito diippose, that die grosser 
forms of evil inflicted by man <m this system, to em- 
barrass, unpede, and ainrest it, and to spare its dis<* 
ciples and advocates, are f eir the most part to be 
found in the eariier hisiarf of ChrMonitf ; thai 
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upon the same premises, or in the same commmu-» 
ties, they gradually .subside into milder and more 
subtle forms, till they approximate to such sem- 
blances of Christianity as to be with dij£culty dis- 
tinguished; and that the last evils with which 
Christianity will have to contend — and which we 
are disposed to believe. mark the character of the 
present age — ^will not come from without, but from 
within her own pale. Of course, this theory cannot 
be appreciated without a consideration of the app»- 
reik exceptions to the rule, resiidting from accidents 
which, rightly imderstood, are perfectly consistent 
with the theory itself. For example — ^when Chris- 
tianity is first introduced on new ground, it need 
not be siirprising if it should have to pass through 
the severe ordead of the grosser forms of hostility, 
dthoogh, by favourable circumstances and occur- 
Mices ' arranged by Providence, it . may escape 
ihtiti — especially in the present age, when Chris- 
tian civilization can often wield such unexampled 
facilities in its descent on pagan territories, to se- 
cure an overwhelming influence in the outset. 
This influence is more easily acquired over barba- 
rous and feeble tribes, than over semi-barbarous and 
powerful nations ; and more easily over the latter 
than over higher degrees of civilization. China, for 
example, will not xmlikely present formidable ob- 
stacles to the introducti(»i and establishment of 
Christianity ; or, if jealousy should not at first bo 
awakened, Christianity, after having been fairly in- 
troduced, may have to encounter appalling diffi« 
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cnlties. As a general truth, we observe, in the 
whole history of Christianity, that its earlier diffi- 
culties arise from the grosser forms of evil, which 
man singly or in society can inflict. There have 
been and will be rare exceptions, which may easily' 
be accomited for without impairing our respect }br 
this theory. It may also happen that some of the 
more subtle fcoms shall be contemporaneous with 
the grosser, such, as false philosophy and heresy — 
which accords with history. 

It is, however, accordant with fact in the history 
of Christianity, that violent measures of hostility 
have gradually subsided with the growing influence 
of its principles. But the forms in which Christi* 
anity may be opposed or checked are greatly di- 
versified, firom the more palpable and most severe 
appUcations of the secular arm, to the influenp^ o£ 
a political legislation of a less severe character, bul 
yet bearing indirectly and powerfuUy on the object 
of its hostflity ; from secular control to the spiritual 
tyranny off ecclesiastical councils, and to their se- 
vere though subtle discipline, as in die history of 
the Inquisition, and other devices of the kind, 
from the latter power in its grosser applications to 
ks mihler foims of control; from ecclesiastical 
domkiation to die various denominations of here- 
sy and unsound philosophy; from secret foes 
within to open foes without, as in the assaults of 
infidelity in its various modes ; from the grosser 
Hoorms of £uiaticism to those more refined ; from 
Iwresies in doctrine to vicious standards of Chris^ 
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tian character; from <me Bpedes of iectaiism to 
another; until finally all kinds and modes €x£ erU^ 
bearing on Christianity and relating to it, which 
die mind of man can invent or society orgmnize, 
shall have been exhausted. 

In the progress of these changes, we conceiye it 
natural and accordant with fact, that the common 
opinion of the world on a catholic Christianity 
should be constantly improving and approximating 
to the standard of truth, and that this opinion is 
worthy of great respect. The opinion of which 
we now speak is of a subtle, but yet of an interest* 
ing and most influential character ; it pervades all 
ranks and classes of the commimity ; it is in the 
conscience of the wicked as well as of the good; 
it is an effect which fhe will of man cannot control, 
even though he be vicious ; it insinuates its prog« 
pess over^the mind of the community; it has been 
in*a course of formation ever since Christianity was 
set up ; all revolutions and changes of society within 
ihe pale of Christendom, and all changes of opinion 
relating to Christianity, in whole and in partfcuiar, 
have only contribiited to mature and establish this 
state of the public mind. It can no more be shaken 
or disturbed, than the common opinion of society on 
the plainest and universally recognised principles 
of morals ; as that theft is a vice, and a consdes* 
tious respect for the rights of others a virtue. 

^ U there be any diing with which men have to 
do» and which has to do vrith men, and yet too 
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l^ostlyy too impalpable, to be macie a subject of 
definition — ^it is what is commonly called public 
opinion. Though we axe embarrassed in defining 
ity no one doubts its existence ; though it does not 
present itself in palpable forms, all men feel it. 
Its secret and invisible influence operates on every 
mindy and modifies every one's conduct. It has 
ubiquity, and a species of onmiscience ; and there 
is no power on earth so stem in it^ character, so 
steady in its movements, so irresistible in its sway. 
Every other power must in these days do homage 
at its altar, and ask leave to be. The thrones of 
kings stand by its permission, and fall at its nod. 
It is a power that lives while men die, and builds 
and fortifies its intrenchments on the graves of the 
generations of this world. With every substantial 
improvement of society, itself improves ; with every 
advancement, it plants its own station there, and 
builds upon it, but never yields. Time and the 
revolutions of this world are alike and equally its 
auxiliaries, and contribute by their influence to its 
maturity and increasing vigour." 

Such particularly is the character and growth of 
public opinicm in regard to such a system of morals 
and religion as Christianity, because, in the first 
place, it is a system of truth; and next,, because 
truth, perpetually and long agitated, gradually set- 
tles down and finds a permanent basis in the pub- 
lic mind. It is this power of general opinion, 
which in theory " has adopted Christianity" as the 
subject of its approval, '' and set itself up its advo# 
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eate and defender in the hands of an Almi^ty 
PtOTtdence." It is itself God's hand, peculiarly 
and emphatically, inasmuch as it is not left to the 
will of indiyiduals to disturb it, however they might 
be inclined. It is that social influence which is 
peculiarly in God's own keeping; by which ha 
governs the world ; and by which he will at last 
bring the world in subjection to the sceptre of hia 
Son. We say only, tibat opinion is the mediate 
connexion with such an end ; and that opinion may 
be sound and favourable, while the heart refuses 
Conqiliance with the precepts of Christianity. 
The convictions and conscience of the great com- 
munity, in all that respects the theory of Christi- 
anity, may be right, while the hearts of individuals 
f ebel against these convictions. 

^* In the days of the apostles and in many subse- 
4)uent ages, pubUc opinion stood marshalled against 
Christianity. It was not till after the political and 
moral convulsions of nei^rly eighteen centuries— 
convulsions, in the midst of which Christianity was 
preparing its ground and planting its seeds ; it was 
not till spiritual Babylon had thoroughly disgusted 
and astounded the world vrith its arrogance and 
abominations ; it viras not till the sun of the refoim- 
ation, rolling on to the West, had gone down in 
that region where first he rose, and opened again 
his morning twilight in Luther's grave ; it was not 
till iiifi.delity had done its worst, and ^ played such 
tricks before high heaven as made the angeb 
woep ;' it was not till Mohammedism and Paganism 



^ad wearied out the patience and drunk the very 
life-blood of the most endearing hope of man ; it 
was not till man had tried every expedient to work 
out his own salvation but the only true one ; it was 
tiot till every human and diabolical invention to un« 
dermine the foundations and defeat the designs of 
Christianity had been exhausted; in a woid, it 
was not till all these great events^ and all that is 
comprehended in them, had transpired in the prov- 
idence of God, that Christianity seems to have 
gained a footing and an influence in the respect 
and over the affections of mankind, which cannot 
easily be shaken";—nay, which, we beUevOi can 
never be shaken. 

We suppose it will not be questioned, that Chris- 
tian nations are at the summit tide of influence over 
human affairs ; that paganism must melt avray before 
Christianity as snow and ice before the approach of 
a torrid sun, when once the splendour of its rays shall 
be brought to bear upon it by the cinnbined enter- 
prise of Christian communities ; and consequently, 
if Christianity may now be regarded as securely 
established in the good opinion and respect df 
Christendom, it is determined for the whole world. 
Those nations that have long enjoyed Christianity 
have found that they cannot do without it. France 
tried, and what was the result ? Christianity per- 
vades all the moral elements of society throughout 
Christendom, confirms the civil, and hiJlows the so- 
cial relations, and forces politicians and statesmen 
tofeel their dependaace on its sanetions and geaenl 
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infiuence for the security and well-being df stite{f 
and nations. The. insolent pretensions and im- 
prudent scoffs of infidelity, and the mad ravings 
of licentiousness, can never again^ as we think, ac- 
quire ascendency, except in the transient triumphs 
of a mob ; while the steady march of the more sta- 
ble institutions of society is onward, settling deeper 
and firmer on the foundations of Christian principle. 
The time has come when any truly catholic Chris- 
tian, enterprise may find a patronage and support in 
all Christian nations, and among all Christian sects. 
All die more hallowed affections of man, in the 
social state, hover round and light upon the altars 
of Christianity as a common sanctuary. Men have 
learned to distinguish between the abuses of reli- 
gion and its legitimate designs ; and their respect 
for Christianity is not diminishing, but increasing ; 
it may, we think, be regarded as fixed and setded 
on an immoveable basis — the basis of & common 
and favourable opinion. 

Take, for example, the conmion opinion enter- 
tained in Great Britain towards Christianity, its 
institutions, and its theory. The abuses of religion 
have been great there, and are still great — espe- 
cially in the operation of the Church Establish- 
ment — enough, one would think, to destroy all 
respect for religion; nevertheless, the conunon 
opinion in relation to Christianity is sound and 
.healthful. The people distinguish between these 
.abuses and Christianity itself, and attach the re* 
spooafiiility of the former where it belongs. 
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t ;!lULe*tlie common 0{»Bion eiitertained in oar 
own country on the same subject* Tbere are many 
abuses of religion here — ^abuses great and flagrant 
'--HaeTertheless, the people, as a body, respect 
Ciiristianity. The theory of Christianity is gener<« 
ally understood and appreciated^ botk as respects 
its theology and its morals. So eidig^tened is the 
public mind on this great subject, we consider it 
true to ^(ay, that the common notions of Christian 
theology, of Christian morals, and of Chrisjtian 
character, as entertained by well-informed persons 
out of the pale of professing Christians, are g&Or 
erally worthy of more respect than those enter« 
tained within that, pale, as this line is commonly 
drawn; and for this reason, that the religious opin- 
ions held untiun it are more or lessxorrupted by 
the extravagances of sectarism. Religious extrav* 
agances and sectarian peculiarities, when em« 
faiacedt whether they relate to doctrine or practice, 
are always made more prominetit an4 held more 
tenaciously than the sobrieties of more essential 
truth ; a39d consequently xaat die symmetiy and 
beauty of the proper exemplificatibiis of ChjEiAtiafr* 
ity. But on this point more h^eaften We onljr 
desire in this place to suggest, what we conceire 
to be true, that Christianity, as a syi^tem of thedo^ 
gy and m(Hrals, has a fixed and staUe foqtini^ia 
the pubUc mind of this country — ^a footing which 
cannot be shaken. It is Grod's own creation, thus 
fax matured by the events and changes of eighteen 
centuiies. On that account it is wortiiy actf di^ 
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greatest respect,^ and of more respect than the 
accidental pac^aiities of sectarian belief. 

Taka»* iadeed» llie common opinion prevalent 
oyer the 'Cfartatian wprld on the merits and clainis 
of the Qfamttan system — setting aside that dis- 
respect Whidt haa been occasioned by the abuses 
of religion, and which, being controlled by feeling 
or passion, is rendered incompetent to judge in the 
case — ^and the verdict will be miiform, with scarce- 
ly a feature of diversity. For a cathoUc Chris- 
tianity there is but one opinion over this wide 
field, among all minds of toipipetent information, 
and which have escaped the bias of accidental 
circumstances unfavourable to the formation of a 
c(»rect judgment. This hypothetical case, we 
maintain, is a fair standard ; and we believe it is 
true, that opinion thus formed controls society 
against the influence of other opinions, that may 
exist for the time being, even though they may be 
extensively prevalent. The reigning pubhc opin- 
ion of France at this moment — ^which is probably 
the strongest case that could be brought against 
em- prei^ent position — is in favour of Ghristianity. 
That is, however extensively the leaven of infidel- 
ity may be th6re diffused, even though it be admit- 
ted to pervade the miiKk of nine tenths of the 
population, yet the comn^uaily, as a whole, could 
not be brought to declare pubhcly and solemnly 
against Christianity. Once, indeed, such an opin- 
ion was expressed and recorded by their ni^nal 
aiatbonties ; and the conscience ot the nation wiH 
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for ever blush at the <lee*d. Now, derelict as they 
are in many and in nearly aU piinto:^- ChrisUa. 
character, as compared with •x)4her.0fariitttiUi na* 
tions, they would be hoTror-stmck if they- believed 
themselves capable of re-epjiCcUng 4toi(i scene. 
They even decree the support of ChrUtianity fioBa 
the nati(mal treasury. All we propose to show, by 
a reference to this fact and to this state of society, 
is, that it determines undeniably the state of pub* 
lie opinion towards Christianity, — that the reigning 
conscience of the community is in favour of it. It 
shows, moreover, from' the known character of the 
French people, that public opinion iis not a sure 
and exact exponent of the amount of public virtue 
on the subject in question. ^Nevertheless, the prev- 
sdent opinion is no less certainly determined,. nor is 
it any less fixed, unchangeable, and controlling, in 
its influence and bearings on general society. The 
theory of Christianity is understood ; its doctrines, 
fairly interpreted, are allowed to be excellent ; and 
its own proper exemplifications are universally 
approved— even in France. 

The public opinion of a community of rogues, 
respecting the virtues essential to the social state, 
may be right, while every member is plotting mis- 
chief against every other member, inasmuch as he 
knows that the abstineace from vice of those 
around him constitutes his own faciUty for preying 
upon their interests. In the same manner a public 
opinicm may be formed in favour of Christianity, 
before ifae conununily wbeie it prevaiU have h^ 
come decidedly Christian. • 
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Take Germanyy where/it iff iaid^-the dominaHt 
philosopEy 19— •& very dbcritable' theory indeed — 
tdiat all religions are good, btl that Qiristiaiiity is 
the best. Even there, and on this stqpqposition, 
paUic opinion is in &Tour of Christtanity. So is 
it everywhete throughout the nominally Christian 
world. There is no exception, even in the midst 
ef the most flagrant and trorst corruptions of 
Christianity. No Christian community, comm<Hdy 
iraiiked as such, could be induced to declare against 
it, either as respects the theology which it teaches, 
liie morality which it inculcates, or the practices 
which it enjoins, in distinction firom other religions, 
or no religion at all ; but the Yoice of aU united is 
in its &TGur, in each of these particulars^ and on 
catholic grounds : and we think it fair and philo- 
sophical to infei^— land that no other philosophy 
eould account fpr such a stale of thmgs— that this 
prevailing opinicm is the product of the various 
actk)n and ii^uences of Christianity on human 
society duxing the tenn of its history. We can see 
satisfactory reasons for betieving that this opinion 
caniiot be shaken, nor even disturbed^ that it is 
destined to increase in stability and vigour; and 
diat eventually it must overcome all jobstacles in 
the way of that thorough renovation of society 
which the Christian system professedly contem- 
plates. 

It becomes, dien^ a practical, as well as a curaoas 
and intereeling inquiiy , wkemaUuis we a» in that 
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progress of oj^im^ which, if our reasoning is just, 
i6 xlestined instnunontdiy to secure the ultimate 
and complete trionaphs of Christianity. Obrioualy 
•this pinion Has unequal degrees of influence in 
different countries, and under divers foixns of 
Christianity ; and may, therefore^ fairly be sup- 
posed to have stained unequal degrees of maturity 
in these different conditions. Our first object has 
been to show, that it is everywhere, tfaroiq^hout 
Cbistendom, on the whole and decidedly £itvour»- 
l>le to Christianity. This is a very important and 
most satisfactory conclusion* It evinces ihat we 
hsLve arrived at a period when Christianity has 
attained a high and controUing vantage-ground aret 
all opinions that have been or are now opposed 
to it. 

It may be remarked, however, and we jdunk^ 
with justice, that this advantage is far greater in ' 
Protestant countries than in Papal. The greatest 
shock winch human society has ever experienced 
Was in that .fearful tevulinon of opinion, relating to 
Christianity, commonly called '^ French infidelity," 
and which has since overrun the Christian world 
tmder various modifications and widi different de*- 
grees of power. This was the natural offspring of 
Papal usurpations and malepractices, and has been 
aouririied by faults to be found even in the Prot- 
estant religious worid. Instead of pronouncing 
hastily against this system of infidelity, as if diere 
were no grounds, no apology for it, as has often 
waA magisterially been done^ there aie aooae claims 
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even for our respect in tfiose states of miad aad in 
lb«t4etennination of character which rcsobed to 
be free from the intolerable bondage of a religion 
00 aomipt. The passions wbich drove men into 
mfik a fearful extreme, were generated, not by the 
action of Christianity, direct or indirect, but by a 
false religion, by hypocritical -pretensions, and by 
a spiritjial despotism unrivSlled. These enormi- 
ties were seen and appreciated by minds of a 
superior order ; and, hastily identifying Christianity 
with these corruptions, the resolution was taken to 
crush the entire fabric, and " down with the Gali- 
lean." The error was a want of discrimination; 
but the grounds of complaint and hostility were 
real and just. In so far as the eflfort was turiied 
against Christianity, it must ever be a subject of 
regret; but, as it rose in arms against a corrupt 
religion, it was well provoked. 

That great and bold attempt, as we conceive, 
has exhausted its principal and vital energies, as a 
plan to overthrow Christianity ; and nothing now 
remains of that combined and well-ordered host, 
but a few scattered and undisciplined ^^^i^s^Ung 
outlaws, maintaining a guerilla and predatory war- 
fare, as they ^ooasionally sally out from their fast- 
nesses and dens on the fiur fields of Christian cul- 
tivation. And we eball yet have reason tor. see, 
th^t, as a corrupt religion was the parent of that 
notable school of infidelity, so the fai^ of reli- 
gionists of these days are the principal, if not the 
only, occasion of the infidelity that yet remains— 
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an infidelity, not of principle, but of sentiment-*-of 
mere prejudice. s r. * 

firen in die Papal countries of Europe, the ixA* 
delity which broke out in France a half cefltury 
. ago has completely failed of its design, notWtth- 
(Standing the aliment of religious extravagances and 
enonnities, which is there so abundantly to be 
found to nourish an4 sustain it. We do not say 
that the leaven of this infidelity is not widely dif- 
fused in those regions, — ^that it does not operate 
with considerable energy, — that it does not menace 
lociety with convulsions, like those which revolu- 
tionized France. So long as these corruptions of 
Christianity exist, this antagonist element, which 
they beget and provoke to action, must also exist. 
They will live and expire together. The former 
reproduces the latter, as certainly as that the human 
race is perpetuated by natural generation. All we 
mean to say is, that the design of overthrowing 
Christianity has failed, and failed decisively, and 
for ever; — ^that the force of diis great attempt is 
spent, even in the bosoms of Papal communities. 

How mudt more in Protestant countries? For 
a time there was very great alarm, both in Great 
Britain and America, lest infidelity should serious- 
ly injure Christianity ; and that alaarm has scarcely 
subsided at this moment. Indeed, we know that 
the aj^rehension is still extensively prevalent,^ in 
minds as distinguished for their ^discernment into 
the workings of society as for their moral worth, 
that there will yet be another irruption of infidelity, 
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of a yery graye character^ and in a desolating career. 
But» for ourselveB, we see so many reasons for 
respecting the thec»ry propcnnded in these pages, 
-^Tis^ that the capiU^ forms of evil which Chris- 
tianity has to encounter are rarely, if eyer, renewed 
under precisely the same ty|}e on the same prem- 
ises, — ^that we cannot sympathize with this ap- 
prehension. Neither id die author aware thi^ he 
has any special loye for this theory, .as haying 
originated it, if indeed it be a fact. • The theoryy 
if he mistakes not, has grown out of a sober exam- 
ination and consideration of history, and is. based 
upon it He belieyes, j^osophically, that the 
human mind, as deyeloped in the shape of public 
opinion, cannot be brought back to the position of 
V ^ doubting the superior and diyine clainpui of Chris* 
^''^ tianity, if indeed it has eyer doubted, since ib» 
Christian system came into general credit. That 
there haye been strong tendencies to such a kkep- 
ticism, oyer a wide range of the nominally Chris- 
tian world, and among powerAil and philosophical 
minds, is commonly supposed to be a yeritable 
feature of history ; nay, that skepticism has raged, 
and seemed to triumph : but still it may be qaea^ 
tioned whether it has at any time yery seriously 
disturbed tiiat aU-ruling ^element which we denom*? 
inate public opinion, when rightly understood-^ 
except within yery narrow limits ; and eyen then, 
as we think, the disturbance may be shown to haye 
been tiie result of political ratiier than of infidel 
prindples. 
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We cannot resist the obvious fact, that the tran- 
sient prevalence of infidelity) in connexion with its 
defeat on all points tirhich have been in debate, 
hat resulted in the more eonaplete establishment 
and stable confirmaticm of Christianity in the gen- 
eral esteem of Chrittian o«mmunities, so as ap- 
parently to bid defiance to any future disturbance 
from the same cause. All the leading and ruling 
spirits of Christian nations have evidently aban- 
doned the* idea, if it was ever entertained, that so- 
ciety can do without Christianity ; and we confess, 
we Imve no philosophy by which we can compre- 
hend how they are likely to be driven froiQ such a 
position, which has been taken and occupied from 
pirinciple — ^from conviction, after the merits of the 
great question between Christianity and infidelity 
have been so thoroughly discussed before their 
eyes. On the contrary, the symptoms are ob- 
vious^ that respect for Christianity is on the in- 
crease among the higher walks of mind, as well 
as in the lower ; and the reasons which have pro- 
duced this state of things must inevitably, as we 
think, continue to operate in the same direction. 

Not to speak of the Protestant communities of 
eontmental Europe, Great Britain and the United 
States seem to be much in advance of the rest of 
die world in the respect entertained by the public 
miiid for Christianity and its institutions. Within 
these limits that respect is decisive, it is great, it is 
very influential. Moreover, we think it is matei- 
feiHyjiicieasiiic. la the United Stetea pa rticu lii ri y, 
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it has become a vital and powerful element ; and 
in Great Britain it seems to be marching forward 
in the same career of a gro^ring influence. In the 
ranks of well-bred society, in either of these coun- 
tries, the obtrusion of infidel principles woul(i be 
as much out of good taste, and as offensive, as vul* 
gar profanity; it would be absolutely shocking* 
What does^ diis prove, but a high, a pure, a chas- 
tened state of the public mind — ^a conventional 
s^dard of taste touching this great subject, con^ 
structed on Christian principles ? A public con- 
science of tlus nice and scrupulous character, which 
evel!rybody is careful to protect, and not to offend, 
when philospducally viewed, determines more than 
what is commonly imagined in fiivouF of the po- 
sition which our argument occupies-Kietermines, 
indeed, what probably is rarely thought of. How 
comes it ? Whence this mysterious and all-per- 
vading sympathy, which, in respectable company, 
and so long as a pride of character and desire of 
public esteem remain, binds the tongue of the 
profane in silence, and hushes the murmurs of un- 
belief ?— or which, if violated, is suffused with the 
bhish of mortification ? It demonstrates, if there 
be such a thing as demonstration in the classes of 
evidence, that Christianity is enthroned in the 
public conscience. No other facts of an opposite 
character, however numerous, and wherever culled, 
would, in the least degree, diminish the force at 
this single argument, or disturb the conclusion U> 
wfaiflb it copdmta us. For here, «fiar idl, is^ dut 
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luce moral sense pervading all the respectable and 
most influential circles of the community — ^a feel- 
ing which is the growth of time — of many centu- 
ries — ^and which, even within an age, has attained to 
a pilrity and vigour far beyond any former period. 
It pffesefits itself leverywhere, like the guardian 
angel of this sacred trust — a trust brought down 
from &eavea and confided to men in their social 
condition^--to see that its beauty be not marred, 
and that the sanctuary of its rights be not invaded 
->— to rebuke olrensdera, and to encourage and sus- 
tain the good. The mystery of this influence, if 
mystery there be in it, does not detract from the 
obviousness of the great fact. It needs but to be 
n^medy to be seen and felt. We all know that 
the world around us, and, so far as we may have 
had opportunities to be acquainted with it, at 
home or abroad, on the land or on the sea, in 
America or in Europe, when its attention is chal- 
lenged by the ordinances and claims of Christie 
anity, bows in reverence at the name of Jesus ; 
and that all the considerations suggested by his 
character, his mission, and office, are generally 
held in respect and viewed as sacred. £ven c(ff* 
lupt minds, and minds of the basest character, are, 
in spite .of themselves, powerfully influenced by 
this state -of society. How much more the pure 
and virtuous ? It is jan influence which insinuates 
Ha progress, steals silently over the public mind» 
and holds conscience everywhere in -abeyance. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

PnbUc opinion ftToonble to the proper oxempUfioatioai of 

chaimcter. 

It becomes necessary fbr our present purpose to 
make a distinction, which is as obyious as it is 
philosophical, between religion and Christianity. 
Christianity is a religion, but it is only one of a 
thousand — or of an indefinite number. And not 
only are there myriads of religionists in the world 
who are not Christians, but there are reUgionists 
under the Christian name, who, though not equally 
fax from being Christiaos, are yet so far as not to 
be so. And there is a vast deal of the religion of 
Christians themselves which is not Christianity. 
A Christian may be very reUgious without adding 
to the improyement of his character ; nay, he may 
be so to its positive detriment ; because his re« 
ligion, that is, the remarkable or uncommon de- 
grees of it, may be of a stamp which Christianity 
does not warrant — ^which it was never intended to 
produce. For example — ^the acerbities, austerities, 
mortifications, self-tortures, long and sev.ere faeir 
ings, and many other excesses, that have been 
reckoned of so much account among Papists, and 
for which^ multitudes of their devotees have been 
canonized — ^are being very religious. But this is 
not Cbristiani^. The prescribed penances, Ave 
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Marias, and other excessiTe devodoiui ai PapisU — 
aifs being very religious. But it is not true religion. 
^^ Is it suclx a fast that I haye chosen ? — ^a day for 
a man to afflict (torture) his soul? Is it to bow 
down his head as a bulrush, and to spread sack- 
cloth and ashes under him ? Wilt thou call ^s a 
fast, and an acceptable day to the Lord V* 

Mohanunedans are very religious; and none 
more than, or so much so^ as some of the heathen. 
They will crawl on the ground for hundreds of 
miles, lie for weeks and months on beds of spikes, 
swing suspended in the air on hooka thrust under 
the muscles of their bodies, &I1 down and be 
crushed under the car of Juggernaut ; — and this is 
being yeiyreUgipus. There are no piopcvitiw in -' ,, 
man so extravagant and absurd, none so powerful tr r '^ ^ 
and cruel, as the religious, when religion has taken 
a strong hold of the afiections and passions, without 
a corresponding Ught— the light of truth, shed yato 
the mind. The moment a man becomes religious, 
if the c^ge be sudden, that moment he inclines 
to excesfr-*4o superstition. And not only so, but 
the earnest culture of the religious affections, in 
company with an ardent and prolific imaginatioz^ 
while the understanding is neglected and the light 
of truth shut out, is in danger of leading to extrava- 
gance ; and this is being very religious. But it is 
not Christianity, 

There is a natural and popular taste fat religious 
fixoesses ; and those religious biographies which 
are most extravagant, i^id which can never be 
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generally imitated — ^and the. initaticEii of wliich is 
by no means desirable — are most eagerly sou^it 
and deroured — ^for the same reason that- young 
people are interested in the exciting pages of a 
novel. The sober, yet fervent piety, and unifonn 
life of Jesus Christ, have no interest in them com- 
pared with such accounts. The life of Christ is 
not sufficiently exdting. Moreover, although we 
are certified, by the pen of inspiration, that a com- 
plete history of the incidents of the Saviour's life 
would have more than filled the world with the num- 
ber of its volumes; and although it must be con- 
ceded that a detailed account of his acts, habits, 
aodsayii)gs, firom the beginning to the end of his 
days, wmdd have been unspeakably interesting, yet 
is it xemafkable that infinite wisdom thought proper 
to suppress so much and give us so litde. Is there 
no inference firom this ? Is it not a rebuke to that 
passion for filling tiie world with the most extrava^ 
gant things of die most extravagant religionists ? 
We confess, we have often felt that the very things 
which are most interesting and most approved, in 
the pubUshed and most popular lives of the most 
religious men — ^and which are set forth as a pat- 
tem^^are the things which ought not to be told. 
Ir proveiy indeed, that they were very religious — 
but it is the religion of romance. We might give 
names of this class, which are cherished among 
Protestants as much as the canonized saints among 
the Papists ; and for the same reason, that their 
history is romantic. They are virtually canonized. 
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And^wlio can ten haw many of them haye lired and 
d|ad in anticipation of this celebrity ? The motive 
is natural and credible* 

If the argument of the preceding chapter be 
Bound, viz., that pu))Kc opinion is in favour of 
Christianity, as a reBgious theory, or the theory 
of a religion, we think it follows, that it must 
be in favoiu: of the proper exemplifications of 
Christian character. 

In the way of a disclaimer to a certain unwar- 
rantable condusion, which may be forcibly attached 
to this position by some theologians and religion* 
ists, as a convenient panoply for their own dogmas, 
it is due to the writer to say, ihat he means nothing, 
by what is here asserted, whidi shaB even scaem to 
be at varianee with the commonly received item of 
Christian theology-^-that the heart of man is evil 
ttid corrupt. This position does not involve that 
question, nor approach it ; but simply goes to de- 
termine a matter of history, whether the commcm 
opinion of the age approves of the Christian #ys-' 
tern in theory, and of Christian character as an 
exemplification of that theory^ It does not detav* 
mine whedier those who entertain this opinion are ' 
virtuous or vicious in the Christian sense of thei&e 
terms, or in any other sense. It only decides that 
they believe what they cannot help believing, and 
feel What they cannot hel]» feeling, viz., that Chris- 
tianity and Christian character are worthy of their 
respect. It does not determine that they are n^t 
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in heart opposed to both, and that they do'not bale 
true leligion, and all who love it. But it only pw* 
fesses to settle the question, whether the present 
state of society holds the vicious in restraint, and 
compels their conscience to honour true religion ; 
and whether the inoet influential portions of the 
community pay a deference to Christianity and it0 
true disciples, that is favourable to them ? And 
this, the author humbly thinks, is decidedly the 
case. He is prepared to afSirm to these questi<Mi8.ir 

It was true in the times of Paul, that *^ if any 
kaan should live godly in Christ Jesus, he would 
suffer persecution." But this is not of course al- 
ways true. It was true in the time of Christ, and, 
for aught we can see, seems little less true now, 
that ^' few find the strait gate," and that '^ many go 
in the broad way ;" but tibis will not be true in the 
Millennium. " Ye can discern the. face of the sky, 
but can ye not discern the signs of the times T 
Times have changed, and are constantly changing ; 
and we have not <Hily a Divine warrant, but a Di** 
vine admonition, to observe these changes. 

It is doubtless true, that the character of the 
times in which we live, in respect to the point 
now under consideration, is not x:omraonly discern- 
ed and appredated, especially by the great majority 
of theolegians and professing Christians, if there 
be any good reasons for the jposition which the 
* asuihor hsA presumed to take. We have been ac^ 
f^tbined to {lear from the pulpit, from time immc- 
mtfntif and to be taught ih numberless forms of 



religious literature, that the irreligious world, 
Ineaiung noii'-professors of religion, and assiuning 
Chat they have no title to the Christian name, are 
Opposed to religion and to Divine truth; and that, 
if Jesus Glu^ist were now on the earth, he would 
meet with as much opposition, and be treated as 
violently by the present generation of men in 
Cluistian lands, as was the case at the time of his 
earthly residence among the Jews. It is not vai* 
common to hear it aveifred, that he Would be as 
likely te be crudfied. 

The' author admits and bdieves, that the human 
heart is die same in its native qualities ; and that 
nothing but the grace of Christianity is competent 
to renovate and prepsje it cordially to embrace the 
truths of itkt Bibla in all their peculitoties. But, 
for the reasons advanced in the previous chapter, 
he cannot believe that the state of. society is the 
same. On the contrary, and for the same reasons, 
he believes that society has been undergoing grad- 
ual modifications ever since Christianity was intro* 
duced, by its ameliorating influenee, till, in Chris* 
tian lands, and especially in Protestant cduntries'^ 
more particularly in Great Britain and the United 
States — ^it has. providentially attained to the con* 
diti<m when, as a mass, th^ religious and irreli- 
gious. Christians and infidels, have a common anl' 
very tolerably correct knowledge of ChriatiaSiity 
and of its peculiar doctrines, and have learmsd 
how to appreciate Christian character ; that societjfv 
as a i^ole, comprehending all classes, has a^Md 
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to a standard of character, with the Bible as a nilei 
which is in the main correct and scriptural ; that 
this standard has received a universal approbation ; 
that it commends itself to the consciences of the 
most wicked and abandoned ; that society general- 
ly, instead of finding fault with professing Chris- 
tians for aiming at this standard, and coming up to 
it in aU that diey can, will only find fault when 
they come short of it ; that common opinion ap- 
proves of these aims and of these high attain- 
ments ; that the more perfect Christians are, the 
more are they esteemed; that no matter how 
pure, no matter how active and zealous, no matter 
how influential, in the exhibitions of their ovm 
proper character, the world exclaims — ** This is as 
it should be ;" and that, if Jesus Christ were now 
living among us, his conduct, his doctrines, and his 
manners, would be generally, if not universally, 
approved. 

The author therefore conceives, that that doc- 
trine is extravagant which leads its advocates to 
{/ the conclusion, that all who are not Christians in 

heart will always and invariably o{^ose Christi- 
anity ; that they cannot appreciate the worth of 
Christian character and approve it.; and that no 
circumstances, or state of society, can so nuxlify 
their views as to reconcile them, even in theory, 
to the grand purpose and aims of the Christian 
scheme, when rightly understood. The doctrine 
is contrary to fact, else a vast number must be 
aoknowiedged as Christians who are now, without 
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hesitation, excluded from the pale, and who do 
not themselves think of laying claim to this char- 
acter. They who have been accustomed to main- 
tain this doctrine are at liberty to elect their own 
alternative, viz., to baptize these reputed unbe- 
lievers, or abandon their theory. If they choose 
the former, the visible Church will soon be greatly 
enlarged; if the latter, their own character, we 
think, will be greatly improved in one particular. 
We would recommend a little of both. 

The author is aware that certain theological lio- 
tions, extensively prevalent, and long maintained, 
will probably be in the vi^ay of the discernment and 
admission of that state of society here declared as 
characteristic of the age — ^not because facts are at' 
war with their theory, properly expounded, but be-' 
cause the advocates of the theory, in their zeal to 
defend it, have forced it into a bold and somewhat 
extravagant position, and are naturally jealous of* 
being disturbed. It is remarkable that the philos- 
ophy of theology is, to a wide extent, behind every 
other species of philosophy ; and in many minds, 
professing to hive theology in trust, asserts for 
itself peculiar and exclusive prerogatives. Long- 
cherished theological theories, intrenched behind 
the high and massive walls of elaborated tomes of 
reputed orthodoxy, are always afraid of invasion 
from the camps of the profane. When the true 
astronomical theory was first propounded, it was 
authoritatively pronounced a heresy, and its advo* 
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eates treated accordingly. We need not say it 
has since been shown that the alarm was ground* 
less ; and the theologians have be^n publicly con- 
victed of ignorance and foUy. The late observa* 
tions and discoveries in the geological structure of 
the earthy startled again the entire ranks of those 
who had embraced and long cherished the theory, 
dear in their religious belief, that the earth, the 
solar system, and the universe, were made only 
for the race of men ; that the system dates its ex- 
istence some six thousand years ago, and is des- 
tined to be used as fuel fpr the fire that shall con- 
sume the wicked. But since Baron Cuvier did 
not live long enough to fulfil his engagement to 
show, before the Paris Bible Society, that geologi- 
cal philosq>hy is not at war with the Mosaic his- 
tory. Professor SiUiman and others, in America 
and Europe, are well and successfully discharging 
the task of quieting the nerves of these alarmists. 
These and other facts of the same class, which 
abound in history,, serve to show that theological 
philosophy, instead of wielding a leading and cor- 
rseting influence, is itself, though slowly and reluc- 
^tly, led and corrected by other departments of 
philosophy. The philosophy of this philosophy 
lies, perhaps, in this : that theology is inclined to . 
claim and assert peculiar prerogatives, by occupy- 
ing ethereal positions aloof from the region of pal- 
pable facts, refusing to come down and dwell with 
men-^and declining the judgment of men, till the 
fngaxms of its own exploded theories are scat- 
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tered, and fall harmless and unrespected on the 
ground) to be trampled under foot. 

Theologians love system ; and, when once their 
system is formed, they will allow nothing to in- 
vade it. Even facts are spumed, or tortured into 
coincidence with their views. Not so the Divine 
writings. "Truth, in the Scriptures, is always 
presented under some special aspect, or as seen 
from a particular position, or as bearing upon some 
definite human afibction or immediate duty. It 
is not truth in the abstract. It is indeed a pure 
element ; but it is a particle only of that element." 
^* Not only do they (the Scriptures) abstain from 
conveying truth in universal and abstract terms, but 
they very rarely touch at all any theme that can be 
considered a proper object of scientific curiosity. 
This is now well understood, and therefore the 
attempt is no longer made to discover latent sys- 
tems of physical science in the language of the 
Bible ; and it is agreed on all hands, that, although 
M^ses and the prophets contradict nothing which 
our modem science has demonstrated, it formed 
no part of their commission to imbed a scheme 
of tfie universe in the Hebrew text ; and if phys- 
ics and astronomy are not to be sought there, nei- 
ther are metaphysics, nor psychology, nor pneu- 
matology, to be inquired for from the inspired 
writers, notwithstanding that these subjects are 
much more nearly related to the principles of reli- 
gion than the former can be."-"-" The inspired 
writers, when fairly interpreted, never give rise to 
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■uppositioiui that are altogether unfounded, and 
contrary to fact.''—'' They always hold close to 
fMundasie affairs, and intend to speak only of the 
history and destiny of the families of the earth ; 
seldom, if ever, opening to us a wider prospect.'** 

But speculating theologists often build parts of 
their systems in regions which the Bible has nrt 
opened, and upon grounds which it has not, by 
any fair interpretation, ever suggested. Hence 
they often come into collision with facts, and with 
discoYeries of science. And such is their perti- 
nacity, that they will not yield till they die offi and 
their speculations are forgotten — or remembered 
only as beacons of advice to fair and inquiring 
mindfl. 

We have before us, at this moment, a world of 
facts, in the present state of society throughout 
Christendom, if the argmnent of this and the pre- 
vious chapter be well founded, which, once admit- 
ted, will disturb some of the theological system- 
mongers, touching certain of their main points and 
intrenchments. " Nay," say they, " it cannot be 
80. Such a state of things is inconsistent with 
our speculations. Human nature is not good 
enough to be so favourable — so kind — to Chris- 
tians and their objects." Nevertheless, such are 
the facts. Who can deny them ? We could very 
easily quiet the apprehensions of these theologians 
under this surprising intelligence, if they would 
give us their ear long enough t6 be told, and mani- 
isst candour enough to appreciate the expinsmtim 

* PhjMcal Tbeoiv of anotlMr life. 
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-*-diAt thk state of society is aot, in fact, at war 
with their speculations ; that they may still hold 
human nature as depraved as they please, even in 
its natural instincts, if they like to have it so; that 
this state of opinion does not affect that question 
in one way or anothar. It is true, indeed, that a 
great w<nrk is saved at their hands ; that the worl4 
ifi quite in advance of their belief — better informed 
than they had imagined ; and, so far as they may 
be grieved at this discovery, we have little sympa- 
thy with them, and can offer no, relief. It may 
also disappoint some of their schemes of reforma* 
tion, by showing that they have come too late into 
the field, by having mistaken the age in which they 
Uve. All tha^ however, will be well both for them 
and for the public, as, being enlightened, and of 
course well disposed, it will give them, an oppor* 
tunity to fall into some of the more usefid ranks 
of Christian enterprise. 

The question suggested in the last chapter again 
returns : — Whereabouts^ then, are we in this prog« 
ress of opinion in favour of Christianity ? and is it ' 
near to a final triumph ? 

It is well known that, within an age now past, 
there have been prevalent in the Christian world 
high and confident expectations that society is 
apprbaching and is near to its millennial period. 
Setting aside all extravagant interpretations of 
prophecy, and those high pretensions to prophetic 
discernment, with which our Christian Uterature 
•0 much abouQilad some twenty years ngo^ and 
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which, very naturally and properly, lost much of 
their credit when the expounders themselves set up 
to be prophets, the expectation is nevertheless 
worthy of great respect. There is very satisfac- 
tory evidence that a common and prevaiUng senti- 
ment of the nature of expectation, relating to a 
coming event or change in society of great public 
importance, that has been begotten and widely 
cherished in the public mind by a consultation and 
deep study of the pages of revelation, and which 
has been gradually ripening and increasing in its 
influence, has not been without foundation. Such 
was the state of the public mind among the Jews 
when Christ appeared, and this notwithstanding 
society among them at that time was very corrupt 
Their sacred records, too, were incomplete, and 
more dubious in their indications. But yet the 
event justified the expectation. 

It will doubtless be admitted, that no age was 
ever so learned in the Scriptures as the present ; 
and biblical learning has advanced with a rapidity 
unparalleled for a few: years past, particularly in 
Great Britain and America. In some respects, it 
is known that the Germans led the way ; but their 
interest in the results hj^s been of a very diflFerent 
character. They have worked in this mine simply 
to expose its wealth and importance as a literary 
record ; while Christians in England and in this 
country have used their acquisitions for practical 
purposes, in endeavouring to develop the future 
history, and to advance the interests of Christianity. 
At the same tima that this study has chastened 
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expectation, and exploded the more common and 
prevalent theories founded on prophecy in their 
specific forms, some of which were very extrava- 
gant, we are not aware that it has essentially 
diminished the prevailing expectations respecting 
the Millennium* We believe, rather, that in en- 
lightening the minds of the Christian public, it has 
strengthened and confirmed those expectations — 
specially in view of the extraordinary spirit of 
religious enterprise which characterizes the Chris- 
tian community, and of the great facilities now 
afforded in multiform ways of promoting Christi- 
anity at hc^ne and spreading it abroad. There is 
less said concerning the Millennium, and more done 
tQ bring it about. The expectation is developed in 
die form of ^iterprise, rather than in sitting down 
to write pr stiidy commentaries on the prophecies. 
This e^pec^tatipn, however, manifestly prevails; 
and we have the more reason to respect it as it is 
manifested in Hm fonn* It is becoming practical^ 
and effective. 

The argumesit we have undertaken to support in 
lim and the previous chapter— via., ^hat public 
opinion is in favour of the designs of Christianity, 
and of those exemplifications of character which it 
eqoins-^8 in a fad^ degree corroborative of this 
expectation. If the statements which have been 
made are warranted by the actual state of society, 
it would seem as if we must now t>e on the eve of 
passing to st»ne higher and brighter stage of 
earthly existence. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

The world more orthodox than the Chmch. 

Oft ft&ery'the opinions prevalent in general 
society OB Christian theology. Christian morals, 
and ChristiaB character, are wcnrthy of more re- 
spect than sectarian belief. Catholic Christianity, 
or that which is common to the great and leading 
Christian denominations, rejecting for the most 
part the peculiarities of sectarian creeds and prac* 
tices, comprehends substantially the Christian sys- 
tem; and that is the more common belief of 
society — of all well-informed minds out of what is 
conunonly regarded as the pale of the Church — of 
those who feel and profess a respect for Christi- 
anity. It is also the belief of tlie great mass of the 
community, so far as they have turned their atten- 
tion to the subject. The author here has reference 
to that opinion existing so extensively in the worH, 
having for its subject the Christian system in wht .^ 
and in particular, as set forth in the two previous 
chapters, and which has been in the course of 
formation. during the term of the Christian era. 
He conceives that this opinion has been under the 
special supervision and control of Divine Provi- 
dence, and that it is nearer the truth dian any thing 
else. All the parts of this opinion-rnfor we use tho 
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term comprehensively — ^may not be found in a 
single mind, but yet they maybe gathered up from 
general society. There is not a doctrine of the 
Christian religion, nor a point of Christian morals, 
nor a feature of Christian character, nor any pecu- 
liarity of the system, which has not been consid- 
ered and discussed over and oyer by the pubUc, 
with little interruption, ever since Christiaoity was^ 
introduced — ^more especially in modi&£i9i time3« . It 
is conceived, that every item of each of these class** 
es of subjects, respecting which there has been ^ 
substantial agreement in all ages and vdth all 
minds, when it has been thoroughly and seriously 
considered, irrespective of sectarian or any other 
untoward, influences, is worthy to be regarded as a 
part of the great system of truth. As that com- 
mon and general opinion, which is favourable to 
Christiwiity as a whole, and which is die product 
of the action of the system on society for eighteen 
hundred years, in all its various forms, is the most 
correct of all opinions, and settled upon a basis 
which cannot be shaken ; so we concieive, that 
every several item of that opinion, as it relates to 
specific doctrines and points of character, having 
had the same and such long-protracted opportuni- 
ties of being correctly determined and settled, must 
also be worthy of a like respect. No pecuUarities 
of sectarian beUef, even when they do not come 
into collision with these, can lay claim to an equal 
regard ; much less can they be brought into com- 
petition) as having a right to displace and annul 
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princijdeft recognised and estaUished bjr such a 
concurrence of disinterested authority. 

It can hardly fail to be discovered, and muat 

otdinarily be admitted^ that erery Chriatian sect 

has in some degtee corrupted Christianity, either 

in its positive institutions, or in its doctrines, or in 

- practice, or in all three — some by adding, some by 

I subtracting, and son» by addition and subtraction 

together. That which is common among them is 

more likely to be correct, and may doubtless be 

taken as the fairest representation of Christianity. 

This, we suppose, is the common opinion of the 

' world, so far as they respect Christianity ; and this 

is what is meant by the heading of this chapter—' 

that the w<Mrld is more orthodox than the Church — 

which is an undoubted truth in the sense here 

explained. 

We come, then, to a point of no inconsideriabfe 
practical importance. It is to determine the com* 
paraliye value of religious opinions in the Church 
and out of it. We use the term Church as compre- 
hending the leading Christian sects, each of which 
claims to be at least a branch of the Qhurch of 
Christ. 

It is pretty well knovm, that the professed reU- 
gtonists of the Christian name — and some denom- 
inations more than others — are accustomed to 
regard themselves as intrusted with the sacra- 
iki^ts,- doctrines, and respomibilities of Christi- 
BXiiVf. To ia great extent in oar counfty, ver^ little 
UfSf^fKX is r^ered by profesiMng Cfaristiaivi 4d the 
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religioim opinions <vf those who h^rt not attachod 
themselves to a church. These latter are regard- 
ed by die former somewhat in the light ot oiitlaws, 
«s having no right in common with Christians^ until 
they shall see fit to comply with certain regulations^ 
which, perhaps, are not agreeaUe. No matter how 
well informed they may be on the subjects of Chris* 
tian education ; no matter how excellent and pure 
their lives; they must submit themselves to the 
prescribed conditions of entering a sectarian pale, 
before they am be recognised as Christians, or be 
admitted to the Christian sacraments, or have 
respect rendered to their rdigious <q[>imoiis. 

We do not suppose, indeed, that this self-corn"* 
jdacent regard and attachment to sectarian peculi* 
arities is equal wilh all classes of religionists. We 
know very well there axe professing Christians*-* 
more, probably, in one connexion than in another, 
and some in all— who discard such feelings and are 
£Eir above them. But yet, there has been so much 
overstraining of the importance of particular reli- 
gious notions, as to bring the system of trudi into 
distortion—into absolute carkature — so theft the 
truths asserted and maintained become enror, as 
they stand relatively to other truths before the 
mind of the public. The symmetry of die system. 
is marred, destroyed, broken dowa— and, as a con- - 
sequence, all unbiased minds,^ uncerrupted by the 
morbid feeling produced by tbese excesses, nstu*- 
rdly and very properly^emux to avesmeats in these 
paiticniar forma, and sftmdiiig in such ielations. 

a 
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The things asserted may be true as they stand and 
are viewed in the minds of the assertors ; but they 
are not true as they stand before the public. The 
picture in the minds of the advocates of these par- 
ticular notions, although a distorted one, may yet, 
by dint of elaborate argument and superabundant 
ex|Aanation, be shown to have the lineaments of 
truth; but the moment the lecturer has stepped 
down from his rostrum, or the book is closed, the 
reasoning is forgotten, and common sense is still 
shocked by the naked assertions. This difference 
between the public and these high-wrought zealots 
grows into a controversy — ^the former remaining 
cool and temperate on the simple ground of dis- 
sent, or non-concurrence, as the case stands be- 
tween the parties, while the latter get warm and 
wax warmer stiU, till they are thought to be un- 
reasonable, and lose their influence. Hence it is 
most convenient and most comfoitable for the 
sectarian to ,8ay — "We know, and you do not 
know; we are right, and you are wrong ;'* and 
there the matter stands— and there it will stand, so 
long as the bigot remains a bigot. The dissenter 
from these dogmas is charged with the crime, of 
being a hater of the truth; a line of separation is 
drawn between what is affectedly called the church 
%nd the world ; the former is the keeper and defend- 
ei of the truth, the latter the aggressor ; the church, 
so called, draws .in and builds up its muniments of 
defence, becomes jealous of all aifound, and is 
constantly making war» and discharging its artil- 
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leiy and smaller anus, while no enemy is at the 
gates. 

Besides these caricatures of systematic theology, 
drawn by attaching undue importance to particular 
tenets, maintained with pertinacity, and making 
everlasting demonstration of a state of war, where 
no war is or need be, the rule of Jesus Christ for 
determining the character of his disciples, "by 
their fruits ye shall know them," has yery exten- 
sively given place to the test of certain spasmodic 
convulsions of mind and of feeling. And the cmly 
qualification for admissi<m to the privileges of a 
Christian standing, according to the theory of these 
religionists, is, that the candidates shall be able to 
show that they have passed through a specific 
course of ^ experience" — ^which may all be done 
in a day, in a night, or in an hour. No matter 
about the life ; it is not now ''by their fruits," but 
by the paroxysms of intellect and passion throu^ 
which they have passed, that grace is made visi«» 
ble. If a candidate is able to answer a set cate« 
chism of speculative opinion satisfieictorily, espe- 
cially on the more extravagant and unintelligible 
points, and to give proof that he has been '' exer- 
cised" in mind for a reasonable time, he may thflii 
be received into the Church. Far be it from us to 
speak disrespectfriUy of a reUgious concern of . 
mind, under conviction of Divine truth ; or of the 
results that flow from such conviction. The wri- 
ter only has in view to express his opinion of that 
modem moral machinery, which has been put ia 
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operation to turn out Chiistians i9 such quick md 
rapid succession^ by a particular and uncertain 
test above referred to, so that no time is given ior 
the proof of their character. We beheve, consci** 
entiously, that a false criterion, in the shape of a 
creed to determine religious belief, and in the 
shape of paroxysms of mind to detennine Chris* 
tian character, has become so extensively preva- 
lent as terms of admission to certain Christian 
connexions, that the notions of the sober and seri« 
ous part of the ccMnmiunity without these pales on 
the points in question, and on religious subjects 
generally, are more correct, and worthy of more 
respect. The writer believes that religionists 
generally pay too little respect to .the opinion of 
die world around them ; that theologists are too 
magisterial ; that creeds have too much sectarian 
pomt,.and not a little of extravagance ; and that all 
sectarian peculiarities are an impediment to the 
progress and a barrier to the triumphs of Chris* 
tiani^. '* Save me from my friends, and I wfll 
take care of my enemies,'' is most truly applicable 
to .the present position iand relations of the Chris* 
tian. cause. 

Who has not observad that society in this coun* 
, tr^. contains multitudes in its bos<Mn of most ex* 
^ emplary lives, and of a conscientious respect fnr 
Christianity, as commonly held ; but who are kept 
bock from' appearing publicly as Christians on ac- 
count of certain exbavagant doctiiaeB and prac* 
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tices in the religious world ? In some places their 
influence in society is more important than that of 
all the church members, so called, put together. 
They support Christian institutions cheerfully; they 
attend on public worship, and bring their fsunilies ; 
they have the, education of Christians; they pro- 
fess to believe what Christians commonly believe ; 
they are conscientious ; they have feelings in view 
o£ Divine truth which cannot be distinguished 
from those of Christians— ^and yet their opinions 
on religious subjects are not to be respected, be- 
cause they cannot come up to certain sectarian de- 
mands ! 

Q2 
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CHAPTER X 

lilfidellty owing to the fatilts of leligionisti. 



Tu fubiect here proposed, we lluDk, will be 
fbiind to be of practical and vital impartance. In- 
Sdelfl are generally spoken of and treated, es* 
pecially by the pulpit and the religioas press, as if 
thoca wears no reason ia ikeir canse-^^as if they 
were actuated by a pure hatred of Christiamty, 
' and nothing else. We propose to make their 

'apology, and to treat them as feUow-beings worthy 
of our respect ; not only as having minds construct- 
ed like the rest cf their species, but as having rea- 

* son for the use they make of such materials of argu- 
ment as they have happened to be supplied with in 
ihe greatest excess-— or in abundance. It will not 
be imderstood, however, that we offer an apology 
that will amount to a justification. Far from it. 
^.\ We only mean, that die faults of the religious 
world, and of religionists, have furnished, and still 
continue to furnish, aliment sufficient to account 
for all the infidelity that has existed. 

It is now placed beyond a question, that the cor- 
ruptions and aboniinations of the Papal Church 
were the specific, and, so far as can be seen, the 
sole occasion, of that notable and deep-laid scheme 
of infiddity, which was so fearfully developed in the 
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great IVeach revolution of the last c^itury. Wise, 
diseerningy philosophic mindB — ^minds of enlarged 
and high intellectui^ culture^ gifted with natiye 
talents, and stored with treasures of learning, 
sufficient to command an unmeasured influence 
and sway — Appeared upon the stage, in France 
and Europe, when die usurpations of papacy and 
the wiles of Jesuitism had attained their acioe of 
power oyer the human mind, and over the institu^ 
tions of society. Seeing nodiisg worthy of their 
respect in those professed representatives of tiie 
man of Galilee, or in their doings, but every thing 
to awaken disgust and rouse opposition, they 
formed their opinion of llie merits and claims of 
Christianity, as was perfectly natural, and, for 
aught we know, in their circumstances, unavoid- 
able, by the picture of the Church of Rome and 
its various abominations. The Jesuitical schodi 
was so perfect in its organization, and so widely 
influential, and die papal sway so gigantic and 
tyraimical, ihese men knew well that such powers 
could never be overthrown, nor even checked, ex- 
cept by creating and bringing into the^ field antago- 
nist forces that should be able to cope with them. 
The social fiJbric of Europe, especially of Franoe, 
was seen to be approaching a crisis of amazing 
ii^Brest and importance, when the whole frame 
must be, diaken, and perhaps brou^t to the 
ground; and it was no less obvious, that then 
would be the time to set up a new dynasty of 
opinion ib religion, in inoral8> and i^ 'politici; 
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Christianity, as represented in the Papal Church 
for many centuries, and as it then stood forth in 
the character and practices of that conuznimty, 
whoever might be the jurors, if they judged im- 
partially, was quite unendurable. It is impossible 
not to respect those minds that felt and determined 
it to be so, when we consider what were the ma- 
terials which constituted the ground of th^ de- 
cision. France alone was overrun by 450,000 
ecclesiastics of all descriptions ; and the rest of 
Europe nearly in the same proportion. And their 
influence, on pap$d and Jesuitical principles, was 
paramount over the wide conmiunity, with the tri- 
fling exception of the ground recovered by the 
Piotestant reformation. It was not to be expect* 
ed that this reformation would be appreciated in 
such a state of things, by those who were bom 
and educated where they could see little else bear- 
ing the Christian name but those who carried on 
iheir foreheads the baptism of Rome. 

The purpose was therefore conceived, and the 
daap^laid scheme matured, for undermining and 
overthrowing the altar and the throne, as they 
were omsidered to be indissolubly united — ^for 
revohttionizing society throughout Europe. Ha 
tred of papacy, of its economy, of its doctrines, 
and of its practices, grew into a hatred of Chris- 
tianity, because they were A identified. It was 
impossible that Christianity, in such circumstan- 
ces, should be judged on its own merits, for they 
were not seep. NotUbog ^as visible but the cor* 
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niptions passing under that name ; and it is teat- 

sonable to presume, that ^e spint of infidelity, in 

its worst formi as it has been developed in the 

history and literature of France and Europe within 

a century past, had for its aliment, its proTocatioh, 

and its object, these very corruptions, and nothing 

else. Christianity, in its simplicity and purity, 

could never kave provdLed such a spirit ; there » 

no {MTOof ia history .that it ever has done it. Th0 '^^ 

persecutions of the early ages, und^ the Roman 

empirei were not cauged^ however it may be said 

they were occasioned^ by Christianity'; but it was * V.^>.v ^ 

by misrepresentation* It is not true to say, that f^A^^-f' 

the human heart is fiedily characterized by the 

grosser fonns of evil which Christianity has been 

doomed to encounter in earlier or later ages ; for 

tiie human heart is always the same ; and we now* 

find, that since Christianity has had more favour* 

able opportunities of being tried tm its own merits, ' 

and of being appreciated, the world, which for -the 

most part is still unrenevred by its grace, has tjura^ 

ed in its favour. Mankind can and will approve 

of Christianity when they understand what it is. 

That is, their judgments and their consciences 

will approve of it, as best for society, and best for 

m 

the formation of individual character, although their 
hearts may rebel against its requirements as made 
upon them personally in relation to God. The 
theory of Christianity, as a whole and in particular, 
is every way calculated to secure the &vour of 
society, wherever it is juivderstood, as the {^sent 
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8We of the Christian world abundantly, eiiiices ; 
and no community, thus enlightened, oould erer 
be htought to array itself against it* 

It was the abuses of religion, and the' comtp- 
tioBB of Christianity alone, which gave birth to 
that tenible conception and purpose of overthrow- 
ing it, the eruption of which, in France, a little 
less than half a century ago, startled and amazed 
the civilized world, dissolved society in the place 
of its breaking out,^ and, for a while, seemed to 
have opened the bottomless pit, and let loose its 
most malicious spirits, to prowl through the habi- 
tations and to control the counsels of men. 

The evil to be overcome was great, and the 
effort must be proportionate. Papal Rome was 
all-powerful ; and the hand lifted to oppose, to be 
successful, must be more than equal. The hie- 
rarchy was subtle ; and the enemy, to cope with it 
on its own groimd, must be no less crafty. The 
papacy commanded the learning of the age ; the 
infidelity, organizing to conflict with it, must not 
bo behind in such magazines. Literatiure and the 
press were seized by this assailant ; wit pointed 
its shafts of ridicule, and sped them in all direc- 
tions on the too many exposed and vulnerable 
points of its hated object ; every department of 
society was inundated with torrents of oorruption 
to oppose corruption; fiend encountered fiend ; and 
Paris was the Pandemonium. " And I looked, and 
behold, a pale horse! and his name that sat on 
him was Death ! and hell followed with him l^ 
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. Thit tegedy of infidelity enacted in TtHJoce^^n 
the ^^nmiement of the tragical hlsttxry of ^papal 
jKosse, will be an everlasting cure for both. It 
WHS a Wound on the head of the beast which 
caused him to stagger; and though he be -long 
reeling to fall, he must fall. It is no less eertain, 
that human society will neyer again intrust its in- 
terests to such an engine of destruction, unless it be 
to finish the work of death on the surviiing parts 
and members of its grand antagonist. The reign 
of infidelity, with these contingent restrictions,, it 
may be presimied, is over. It tried Great Brit- 
ain, and it tried our country ; but it tried in vain. 
' We know not how to account for its progress in 
Germany ; it changed its form, however. Onqe 
admitted into society, and difiiised through its lit- 
erature, it was too subtle an agent to be speedily 
ejected. But, since its first irruption on the world, 
its force has been gradually declining. 

"We see, however, in this review, that it was not 
religion, but the faults of religionists, that gave 
birth to infidelity ; and that is its perpetual, and, as 
we think, its only aliment, so long as it lasts. 

Possibly there may be other causes, but history 
does not reveal them. Wherever we find Deism 
proper, systematic, principled, an inquiry into its 
provocations and material^ of sustentation will, if 
we mistake not, uniformly conduct us to this 
source. Certainly it was so in the great effort. 
Of that there cannot be a question ; and the ele* 
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nrentB of lis C(Mhpoftittoh and ito sympathies are 
BubstaHkially the same in all times and places. 
They who have set themselves against Christi- 
anity have overlooked it, and based their objec- 
tions on the vices developed in the religious world. 
What infidel ever fotmd fault with the character 
of Jesus Chrisf? or vrith the morality of Christi- 
anity? or with its theism? or vnth any proper 
feature of the system, unadulterated, uncorrupted, 
and properly understood in its relations ? There 
may have been criticisms and objections from that 
quarter, touching some of the interpretations given 
to parts of Christianity by sectarians. But these 
are not peculiar to infidelity. We have yet to 
learn that any of the masters of the infidel school 
have ever objected to the true theory of Christi- 
anity, to its morality, to its theism, or to the char* 
acter of Christ, so far as to base their opposition 
upon it. On the contrary, we know very well, 
that when any of them have obtained a glimpse of 
the true history of the Messiah, through the mists 
of their prejudices or the storm of their passions, 
they have been filled with admiration; and that 
some of them have opened their eyes so far, and 
bieen so honest, as to approve of the principles of 
Christianity, as a model of character and a basis 
of society. The preference given, and the respect 
rendered to Christianity, at this time, by the deist- 
ical philosophers of Germany, are based on a com- 
parison drawn in its favour against aU other reli* 
fious systems. 
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French infidelity, as deyekaiped in the gr^l ca- 
tastrophe, the object of which was to <»terthrow 
Christianity and annihilate 'its influence, spent its 
force in a Tery brief period; and soon -became 
essentially modified in its temper, fjUul coolly settM 
down into a philosophical systein, reckless of any 
specific or' capital design* The same general rea- 
sonings prerailed both in the British and American 
school for a while, and simply resulted in producing 
and nourishing a disrespect for Christianity, until 
the arguments had been encountered in the open 
field, and the philosophy demolished ; since which 
Christianity has gradually risen in pubUc esteem, 
and is at last so well enthroned in the good opinion 
of the British and American communities, that a 
decent, well-bred man is rarely, if ever, heard ob- 
truding infidel sentiments in pubtic. No infidel 
literature of a gross kind, and known to be such, is 
advertised and sold by a respectable publisher or 
retailer in England or the United States. Infidelity, 
for the most part, in these two countries, has de- 
scended into the ranks of the ignorant, vicious, pro- 
fane, and vulgar ; and amoimts to little more than 
infidelity of «heart. The infamous Carlisle contin- 
ues, till this hour, for aught we know, to expose by 
proxy — ^for we believe he is in prison — in his shop 
window. Fleet-street, London, "Paine's Age of 
Reason," " Rights of Man," &c. &c. ; but it is re- 
markable that he always does it in compwiy with 
caricatures of the abuses of religion in the establish- ' 
ment, such as the enforcement of tithes, diurch dues, 
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Rathcopnac slaughter, iccy with an effigy of a fiit, 
gowned, and wigged church dignitary, supported on 
his right by his Satanic iXiajesty, and on his left by a 
tithe proctor. The latter part of the exhibition, how- 
ever, we believe, has been ordered itway by the mu- 
nicipal authorities, as. a public nuisance. It only 
shows, that the veiy little of infidelity which dares 
to show its head is connected with religious abuses, 
and based upon them. Robert Owen, not long since, 
and perhaps still, could collect around his infidel 
rostrum a few ignorant and vulgar heads, and lec- 
ture to them on the known faults to be found in 
the religious world, as proof that all religion is an 
imposture ; and so could Fanny Wright, in New- 
York and other cities of the United States. These 
lectures, as is well known, are still kept up by un- 
washed artificers and others of their class. But 
tlie grand theme is the abuses of reUgion, mingled 
with profanity^ They cannot rise to any thing 
else ; there is little or no philosophy in the infidelity 
of the present time, because philosophic and culti- 
vated minds are ashamed to have to do with it. It 
is an infidelity of heart, and not of mind. There 
is no system in it — ^no plan — ^no ulterior design, that 
is likely to afiect the public, any farther than the 
corrupting influence of such assemblies, of such 
harangues, and of i^uch characters, can conveniently 
extend. If the religious world were faultless^ aU 
the material of their argtmient would be taken 
away. But it happens, unfortunately, that there 
are many facts of this class so obvious th^t every- 
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l>ody sees them ; and the ignorant and vicious are 
powerfully influenced by them. 

Papal communities have their own peculiar 
character, in the light of our present topic. We 
think tjmt most of them are destined to pass 
through a severe and critical ordeal in' the way of 
expidrgation ; and that an infidelity, like that which 
desolated France, threatens to give them a shaking. 
Conjectures, however, in such a matter, are of little 
account, and it is folly to hazard them in any spe- 
cific forms. Changes in society are more rapid 
now than formerly ; and the terrible catastrophe of 
France may serve as a beacon to other papal coun- 
tries, that when they can no longer stay a reforma- 
tion, they may suffer and control it without an 
equally calamitous ccmvulsion. But the tenden-* 
cies are in that direction. The character of the 
infidelity of any Christian country, in the subtlety 
of its philosophy, in its social influence, and in its 
power over the public tnind, may ordinarily be 
estimated and measured very exactly by the subt- 
lety and power of the religious abuses which have 
provoked it into being, and against which it is 
arrayed, The two classes of evils axe always 
antagonist elements, sustaining the relation of 
parent and child**r-and the vigdm* of the ofiispring 
depends on that of the power that produced it for 
the time being. 

Neither do Protestant communities present uni- 
{oiiin aspects in the light of this subject, for tho 
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reason that their social elements^ are differently 
combined and modified in relation to Christianity. 
But they are all essentially free, so far as religion 
is concerned. The religion of Protestant Germany 
is mild; and so is its infidelity. The former is 
allied to their philosophy, and their philosophy to 
their infidelity ; so that there is little or no quarrel 
between them. What will be the result of this 
singular state, of things, it may not be so easy to 
predict. They profess to be a Christian and a 
Protestant community ; their fathers were rocked 
in the cradle of the Reformaticm ; they are the best 
educated people in the wiorld; and their scholar- 
ship in the Christian Scriptures takes the lead of 
all Christian nations ; but such has been the growth 
and such the modifications of their philos<^hy, that 
their respect for Christianity k to a great extent 
based upon its merits and claims as compared 
with other religions, and not as being of Divine 
origin. Such, we understand, are their prevalent 
impressions, although there are doubtless many 
sincere and thorough-going Christians amcHig them. 
Their religion and philosophy are well accommo- 
dated to each other. They have no fanaticism, and 
are enthusiastic only as men of letters and as phi- 
losophers. But it is understood that puie Christi- 
anity is reviving among them ; and it may reason- 
ably be believed, that their philosophy, so far as it 
is of an infidel character, will gradually be sup- 
planted,' without violence, by the growing influence 
of vital piety. As there are few abuses of religion 
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among them to complain of,, their infidelity is rather 
of a cool, speculative character, neither virulent nor 
active — ^and, being purely philosophic^, may be ex- 
pected to yield to the claims of a vital Christianity, 
as we believe these claims are substantial and para- 
mount, and only require a fair opportunity in such 
a state of society to obtain that influence for which 
they are designed. These remarks on Germany 
may appear superficial; and might, perhaps, as well 
have been spared, as the author doQs not profess 
a very intimate or thorough acquaintance with their 
state of society. 

The infidelity of Great Britain also corresponds 
with the state of society. British Christians were 
very justly alarmed during the reign and ravages of 
French infidelity, as there were many powerful and 
philosophic minds among them that betrayed symp- 
toms of a deep sympathy vtrith their firantic neigh- 
bours, and took up the pen in the same cause. But 
the battle was soon over, and the consequence has 
been a complete triumph of Christianity. The 
Christian literature of Great Britain, on this topic 
and all others, is the richest and strongest in the 
world. As a vindication of Christianity against 
the assaults of infidelity in all forms, it may be pro- 
ndunced complete. Nothing remains to be done. 
The effect upon the community has been to silence 
effectually, and we may presume for ever, all open^ 
infidelity among respectable classes. All profound 
thinkers and well-read people are acquainted with 
their own infidel classics, if it be proper to dignify 
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them with such a name» and with the weaaae dass 
of writings from the Contiiieiit; some of whom, 
doubdessy are tinctured with the leaven. JBut pub- 
lic opim(»i 80 decidedly finowiis upon infidelity, that 
few have the moral courage even to betray a lean«- 
ing in that direction, if they feel it. . 

DoubdesB there is a great deal of practical infi- 
delity in Ghreat Britain ; and it ia supposed very 
extensively to pervade the lower orders. But this 
is obviously owing to the abuses of religion, which 
they vritness under the operation of the Church 
Establishment, or the union of Church and State. 
So far a. there i8 infidelity m the higher ranks, it 
may fiurly be ascribed to the want of a suitable 
example and proper ministerial influence in the 
dignified and independendy-endowed clergy. They 
have all been educated together, or juq^ sight of each 
other ; they know ^adi other's hist<»ry ; and there 
are too many clergymen in the established Church 
of England and Ireland, whose example and influ- 
ence, irom th^ very nature of such a system, can- 
not be very salutary over the numerous minds 
around them of equal cmltivation. The aciy won- 
der is, that there is so li£de infidelity among the 
higher orders in such a state of things. 

In all the fonns under which infidelity appears 
among the lower classes, it comes out professedly 
based an what are regarded as the abuses of reli- 
gionr--iand not without reason. The common peo- 
ple cannot reconcile the pomp and state of the dig- 
idfied clugy^ and the burden of such an establish- 
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meat as, they feel its |»reissure on their shoiddeniy 
with the lif«, cfawwter, and minutry of Jesui Chrirt 
aiul of his apostles. Hence they dislike TcUgioQ, 
and aie inclined to the side at infidelity^— not from 
any exacaination or fmderstsiiding of ike merits 
and claims of <3hristi«aity, but simply and solely 
from these facts, in die shape of idiat appear to 
them abases oi reh^on. We behete it true to eay, 
that there is no infidelity in Great Britain of any 
consequence that is not owing to thir cause, as it 
exists and operates m the public miad in one form 
or another. It is <mfy wonderful that the public 
of that kin^pm, of all classes, distinguish so 
much eu3.d so well as lliey do between Christianity 
and abuses thait pass under its name ; fqr, maid* 
festly, notwithstanding the abundant pisorocations 
for ill-humour on that account, Jhere is a high re* 
spect for Chnstianity penrading that Cbimnumty-*- 
a respect which cannot be shaken or disturbed, and 
which is quite inconsistent wilih the «uppositi(» 
that infidelity, of the old and philosophical type, 
professedly based i:qpon objections to die theory 
and subject-matter of Christianky, extensively pre* 
vails. 

Neither is it any less apparent that infidel^ in 
the United States is owing to the faults of religion- 
ists — and principally to hxiia that are the growth 
of our 0¥n9i soiU Infidelity here has been con- 
stantly changing its dbaracter widi the change of 
phiKiomeBa i& our zeligious w0rkl«'*-or with |he 
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changes in the developments of ottr religion — and 
Aese, as need not be said, have been somewhat 
rapid, in many respects novel, and rather extraor- 
dinary. The type 'of infidelity ik any community 
wiU always conrespond with the character of its 
provocations, which, in our opinion, are never 
Christianity itself^ but * abuses and corruptions 
passing under that name. Certainly, in the pres- 
ent state of public opinion, Chnstianity is not an 
object of disrespect ; and we have already given 
reasons to show that it never has been, when 
viewed without prejudice in its own proper charac- 
ter. Adnlitting even, if any choose to have it so, 
that infidelity, with pure Christianity as its object, 
has existed among us, it has long, since passed 
away firom the public mind of this country as an 
influential element. . Who ever sees it in the pro- 
ductions of our press, that are of a higher order ? 
Who ever hears it in respectable society? A 
single glance at this negative fact is sufficient to 
determine the question. The infidelity of low and 
vulgar minds is Fanny- Wright infidelity — ^incapa- 
ble of apjwpeciating the claims of Christianity— 
never rises so high, but feeds on the sins of reli- 
gionists — the very thing we are attempting to 
show. 

It happens th^t there is no litde aliinent of this 
kind among us, which must seriously affect the vride 
community, high and low, rich and poor, cultivated 
and uncultivated. It does not generaUy disturb the 
respect that is entertained for Christianity, except 
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with uzunformed minde ; but the effect of it is tp 
nairow the pale of professing Christiatis, to keep 
back those who would honour the ChdBtian name, 
and be essential aids to the Christian cwse. It 
produces a pause in those who are well disposed 
towa:rdB' Christianity, and pre¥ents their becoming 
decided and active Christians, It. is not an oppo- 
aition ip Christianity itself, nor to its essential 
truths* but a disgust towards fanatical practiced 
and factitious. standards of Christian character; a 
mere reluctance of feeling to fail into such ranks 
•^— to be in. such company. 

The author is quite aware that the Jast re* 
mark will rouse a certain feeling extensirely prer-^ 
alent among ardent religionists, and give them a 
plausible defence. It is a popular and influential 
cant, that orerlodLs entirely the present state c£ 
society, not regarding^ '^ the signs of the times,'' 
tIz., that the world were opposed to Christ, op* 
posed to the apostles, and have been exposed lo 
Christians in all ages. ^ If ye were of the world* 
the worid would love its own. But because you 
ire not of the world, and I have chosen you 
out of the world, thesefore the world hateth yoo.'* 
It refuses to. distinguish between general hiator* 
ical truths, belonging to particular periods, which 
axe of course accidental and variable, and tniths 
which are always the same. We have be£ora 
shown that the present state of sod^y is fa* 
vourable to Christianity, and to the proper ezem* 
pUfications of Christian character; and it needs 
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only to be mentioned to be seen and appreciated, 
that a public professipn of religion, in these days, 
in any of the usud forms, if believed to be sincere 
and conscientious — ^which is always taken for 
granted, tmless appearances contradict— does not 
injure any persons in the estimation of the world 
around ; but rather gives them a higher, stronger, 
more influential character in the conmiunity. It 
is not a ** cross," but ra&er a ** crown,** befrare the 
public. , It results entirely from that favourable 
opinion generally entertained in society towards 
religion and a pure religious character, as asserted 
and maintained in our previous pages; and it is a 
wide mistake to assume the contrary. It is mis* 
taking the age in which we live ; it is refusing to 
€pen the eyes on the changing and brightening 
aspects <){ God's providentid government of the 
world; it denies facts, or misinterprets them; it 
gives to friends the name of enemies, and treats 
them as ^hostile ; it ^akes the worst of the best 
state of things ; it buries itself in abstract theories, 
which, however applicable once, are not applica^ 
ble now; it is a disease of the mind, a morbid 
feeling, which can never see things as they are ; 
which stalks through society with the blustering airs 
of reforming pretensions, living on excitement, and 
dying whenever it is over. The truth is, society 
is already far in advance of its theories, ond is kepi 
back by its interference. > 

Not to speak of other faults of religionists, on 
which the irreligicm of the land feeds and pour* 
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ishes itseU, — ^pity we had not diought of the, term 
irreligion before, to use it in the place of infidelity, 
as we haye so little of the latter among us, — the 
Tarious^ferms of fanaticism, which have recently 
raged so Widely and furiously through the com* 
munity, have brought thUb entire irreligious world 
to a pause. By the irreligious we mean to desig- 
nate those who ha.rb not pubjicly professed reli- 
gion in the usual form, although many of them 
are, doubtless, as conscientious Christians as we 
have among us, and might justly complain of being 
thus ranked. But it is common to make this dis- 
tinction between the religious and irreligious parts 
of the community, not necessarily implying, how- 
eyer, ths^t the latter are not, to a great extent, reli- 
giously educated ; or that they haye no conscience 
formed by the light of Christianity; or that a large 
portion of them are not honest inquirers after truth ; 
or that some of them may not be real CImstians ; 
but only, that they haye not generaUy become the 
subjects of renoyating grace, which, with suitable 
eyidence of its existence, is yery properly made the 
basis of distinction between those who are and are 
not in heart the disciples and friends of the Sayiour^ 
It must be admitted, that this irreligion is not infi- 
delity in the proper sense of the term, inasmi^ch 
as the great body of our people, who are not pro- 
fessedly religious, do yet respect the theory and 
admit the claims of Christiamty. It is imdoubt- 
edly true, that we haye yery little infidelity in the 
country; and what little we haye. is principally 
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Aoariflied and iuttakied by the spectacle of reli- 
gious eztrftyagancefl, and other faints to4)e found 
in the religiouB world. 

We tay> then, that the extensite preyalence of 
fanaticism has broa|^t the irreligious world to a 
pause ; and, in our opinion, the cause of Christi- 
anity must rraaain in ch<sck tiU the reign (^ these 
spurious and uidiealthful excitements has subsided. 
Enthusiasts, not to say fanatics, are constantly ob- 
truding such wild projects of reformation upon th(S 
.public, and bringing forward so many new assoda- 
'tions to claim public patronage, and are so bold and 
I ' noisy, that more discreet Christians, however desi* 
rous of doing good, can neither be seen nor heard 
in this state of things. They are compelled to he 
by upon their arms till the heat of these disturb- 
ances is over ; at least, their comparatiTely noise- 
less and unostentatious career is inadequate to 
satisfy the demand for excitement that has been 
Created. Moreover, the sober part of the commu- 
tiity will keep back ; they will join in no enter- 
prise for the general good ; because, by these ex- 
hibitions, diey are disgusted and prejudiced against 
all efforts of the kind. Eren the ministers of re* 
Ugion cannot now call sinners to repentance in an 
eatoest manner, without being suspected of fanati- 
cism. They are robbed of their appropriate moral 
power by these excesses; the edge of truth in 
their hands is blunted, and the sword of die Spirit 
turned backwards; the Oospel loses its proper 
efficacy in the tmnds and hearu of the public ; and 



sinners decline the offers of salvation by stum- 
bling on the stone of fanaticism, which everywhere 
lies in their path. They find an apology for their 
own sins in this sin of the reUgious. By setting 
up a false standard of religion, the world say very 
justly — " We do not understand it." To gain the 
transient reputation of reformers, fanatics consent 
to enact the part of Jesuits. 

S 
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CHAPTER XL 

Tbe truth should be told. 

'' But though these things be so, they should not 
be told." This is a false maxim in the present 
state of society. The world see and know it all; 
their eyes cannot .be blinded. We have not told a 
single thing in this book that is true, which the 
world has not discovered long before ; and what is 
not true, though the author may have thought it so, 
if it is likely to. h^ve influence, somebody will 
show to be false,' and its influence will be barred. 

There has been a principle extensively recog- 
nised by religious reformers in our country as a 
step preparatory to a revival of religion. It is to 
bring the Church to a confession of their faults 
before the m^^orld. However we might demur to 
the manner in which this is sometimes done, there 
cannot be a doubt that it. involves a correct and 
sound principle of philosophy. And the ^ects 
that have been produced by it, when a conmiunity 
has been taken by surprise, evince that there is 
reason and force in it. The faults of the Church 
hi^ve been obvious to the world, and so also^ it may 
be, have the faults of its individual members ; and 
when both together, the Church as a body and in- 
dividuals as such, have publicly and with appaxenl 
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sincerity confessed them, the moral efTect has been 
known to be iFcry great and apparently good. We 
speak not in commendation of this practice in such 
cases, because, as. a part of a system of measures 
for producing exckement, it sooa gets to be under- 
stood, is suspected as a trick, and loses its influx 
ence. We simply refer to it for the purpose of 
illi^tiaiicffli, to show that the principle is a truly 
philosoj^cal (me when properly applied^^ and we 
believe that it applies most fairly and safely to the 
subject now in hand. 

There is not a single fault of material conse- 
quence appertaining to the religious and reforming 
enterprises of the day, to which we have or have 
not. aUuded, that has not been detected by the eye 
of Ihe pubUc; or at least suspected by certain 
symptoms. Nor are the most common faults of 
rehgionists as they belong to individuals, or of the 
reUgious world as they belong to the body gener- 
ally, out of sight. " Ye are a city set on a hill." 

The defects, &en, are seen ; they cannot be con- 
cealed. And the natural, the unavoidable conse- 
quence on the public is, to awaken disrespect and 
destroy confidence. If tbey stand unconfessed; 
much more if diey are tolerated ; still more if they 
are excused and vindicated, vrill the public revdt, 
become disgusted, and withdraw all sympathy* 
Those on whom the faults rest will cease to re- 
spect diemselves ; society is injured, and the results 
ere very unha{^y. No public institution, that is 
dqp^ndant on public favour, can prosper after it 
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has left pabHc coafidence; neither can an uk& 
▼idnaly after he has/seaaed to be reelected. Look 
at the Church of RcHne : afae will not confess hor 
fiudtSy and the world despises her. The socie^ 
of Jesuits has never repented ; it is theref(»:e uni* 
tersally reprobated. Several religious and otber 
societies in our ceuntry, that hare become derefict 
in principle, have gone down with all their sins 
upon their heads. Soia^^ now apparentty m vig* 
orous action, are armualiy deserted by crowds, who, 
seeing their defects, become disgusted, and their 
placea are sujj^lied by reemits cbnimmed upfer a 
season, who also will soon gvre place to others, dl 
die sowces of supply are exhausted, uid the inter^ 
ests can no k»iger be sustained. The doom (tfuhi-^ 
male faihffe is ineritaUe, where A6 hxj3^ are.ob^ 
vious, mconfessed, and unrepented. The cMef 
secretaries and agents msy hold on so long a» 
them are funda to suj^rt them ; they may renew* 
their appeals, and drag out an unnatural life ; but if 
dssre be not worth m the institutions^ if their pow- 
em nre abused, or if diere be any oAer palpable 
defects, and no confsssion of them — ^no lefonna- 
tien— the public will see it, and let ihem die. ^ 

On the contrary, let the pubhc be convinced 
that the cause of any religious or other association 
is a good one, and t^ey wiQ susti^ it^ whSe it is 
in the hands ct uneomqpft, faithful, and efficient 
i^ients. Evnry fault that is exposed, eanfessed, 
and abandoned, will only increase their confi- 
dence. It is blindness, infatuation, and certain 
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ruin to attempt to conceal or justify faults that are ) 
obvious. 

** But," it will perhaps be said, '' there are some 
feults that are not obyious ; why diminish public 
confidence by exposing them ? Why injure a good 
cause by alarming the public 1/* Suppose the faults 
are fundamental — that the principles of Jesuitism 
are at work ? Shall they be permitted to go on ? 
No matter what they are : if they ar:e Tisible, they 
should stand confessed; if Jesuitical and concealed, 
they should be exposed/ 

^But, if ihe pubUc should be convinced that 
these instituticms are so corrupt, they will be aban- 
doned, and all go down. You confess that the 
several objects proposed by them are good and 
important How, then, are they ever to be acoomn 
pliriied ? Society and the world will go to ruin, if 
no confidence can be placed in agencies of this 
kind.'* 

As to the last point, stated by this supposed in«p 
teriocutor and querist, our own mind, to our great 
comfort, has been emancipated from the thraldom 
of these alarmists; or rather, we have had the 
good fortune never to have been under it. We do 
-not believe that the world is going to ruin, or so- 
ciety going backward. We have more faith in 
God ; we beUeve in the BiUe ; we have seen the 
Christian system making its way in the world for 
eighteen hundred jrears, against all frarms of evil, 
from the grosser to the more subtle, triumphing in 
every stage of its march, never retrograding, bvA 
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always advancing by diract os indurect influence, 
collecting strength in times of trial, gaining advaa- 
«^le in the midst of appaareDit defeat, gatbeiifig 
malerials for re-edificaliooi out of the masa of its 
supposed niinsy shining bri^ter aiiid brighter in 
eontcast with the conupitions and maleprsK^tices 
tim hanre ^wn out of the abuse fii its name and 
sanetionsy scqninng the €>6pfidetice of manl i i n d 
from age to age^ tHl, at last» it stands en^oned in 
the ianroiir and good ojHmoi^ of the world. It occu- 
pies a position, at this momei^ in the respect and 
affeetions of mankind, whkh cannot be disturbed 
by any power of earth or heU---4>y any assaults of 
lis open enemies, or by any defections of. its? pie* 
tsiided frienda* And l^s system ccMjipxehends all 
ihe prinei{dea essential' to the refonnation of ao^ 
dety, to the jfenovatieii of the world ; it was pro- 
molged iior this end ; in its silent op^ations it has 
ever been tending, though unseen, yet not less cer- 
tainly, to this result ; every stage €£ its advance- 
ment has a firmer footing thim the preceding; 
every display of its unstaiifeed banaer— tmstaindd 
rnxh cdfruption^ thcmgh red with, the fptot atonii^ 
sacriike--HB kftier and more altsactive over the 
firid : — ^It IS borne by the unseeji hand. God for- • 
hid that Gfansttani^ should depend <^n die extern- 
poKmeotts detices, eter shifting as IJHe wiad^ of a 
few comA>inations of a few mdiridaals, themselyes 
none too good, who may dream themselves dqm- 
tad, ormay claim^ to contrdi its tnt^pests ! Allow 
mf la aso n a b lft. impottance, sa ordinaisiy claimed 
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by their most zealous supporters and adrocates, to 
sdl the religious and reforming societies that have 
been organized in Christendom for fifty years past, 
independent of the Church of Grod, and let them 
dll be blotted from the map of the religious world 
to-day, and for erer cease to be, — ^the foundations of 
Christianity, as seated in the affections of man- 
kind, would not be shaken a whit. We say not 
lliat the career of Christiani^ would be. more un- 
embarrassed, and its prospects brightened; that, 
possibly, may be a question ; it is enough that the 
Christian cause is not materially dependant upon 
them. It is enough that there is an attachment in 
the commmiity to the principles of the Christian 
system, as now understood, which holds ihem dear 
and precious ; that kings and princes, and govern- 
ors and statesmen, and all well-wishers of man- 
kind, who occupy iniuei^ial stations, have learned 
to feet their dependance on the grace and sftnctions 
of the Christian religion for the well-being of so- 
ciety — ^for all that is most desirable and most dear 
to man, as a denizen of this world, and as a candi- 
date for the next. It is a n^stake, an arrogant 
{^tension, that the great work g( reforming' the 
world is vested in the bands of a few seli-elected, 
self-controlled, and irresponsible associations of 
individuals^ claimii]^ for themselves exclusive 
li^ts and an exclusive sway over the public msnd 
— .anddenooncing, with uncompromising t«nertty, 
all rival chims, even from die Church of God. 
ChMtiiati^ was given in tmst to the Cfanrch 
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for the benefit of mankind. It is the property of 
the world — of the great public. The interpreta- 
tion of its designs, and the invention of th,e modes 
of its operation, are not the growth of a day, nor 
of an age, nor of many ages. It was not left £Dr 
one generation, nmch less for an elect few of that 
generation, to discover what it is, and prescribe 
how its interests are to he managed. Novel views 
and novel measures relating to Christianity, grow- 
up as in a night, are, on that very account, sus- 
picious. In the present state of society, it is not 
a iewy.but the community at Ifurge, who are most 
competent to determine the expedient modes of 
maintaining and radvancing the interests of Chris- 
tianity. A sudden and complete change in the 
economy of society is a revolution^ and the sober 
and reflecting will judge how far the modem modes 
of religious and reforming enterprise are of this 
diaracter ; and whether thety a^, in all respects, 
an improvement. 

r 

At any rate, it cannot be doubted that Christi- 
anity has obtained such a footing in the world as 
to be entirely independent of such accidents as. we 
/ are now contemplating. All these societies may 
/ come and go, may live or die, the foundations of 
Christianity are BtiU firm and strong ; its march is 
onward; and the Church of the living God is se- 
cure. The Christian community proper, and the 
public generally, with which it is cozinected by a 
common sympathy, aie ever ready to pataronise 
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Christian mteiprise based on catholic principles ; 
hot we trust and h<^ they will never surrender 
tibeir conscience and judgment to sectarian pre- 
tensions^-^r to new, extrayagant, and fanatical 
laeasureSv Certain we are, that a fair exposure 
of new and extraordinary-religious doings, origi- 
nftted and ravaged in closeted combinations, in * 
diemsekoi startbng to sober minds, asserting high 
and special claims, oTerlooking the real state of 
society, and acting on fictitious grounds, cannot be 
iiijurioas. 

The truth cS the matter, in its broadest light, is, 
that most of our reformfers and refoiTning societies 
are behind the pubhc, holding them back when 
they think ^y are leading the way, and drawing^ 
tben forward — or raither driving tiiem. They 
first declare the public enemies to reform ; next, 
treat them as such ; then go to battling with them ; 
put themselves and aU the world out of temper ; 
and at tids stage exclaim, in the sweat and passion 
of their enterprise, ** What a mighty work is in ouif 
hand ! and what a glorious victory awaits us ! * We 
must display colunon, and meet the enemy.' " 

The religious reformer says, " The way to con-^ 
vert sinners is to make them ' mad' " — angry. And 
he goes to work accordingly, and succeeds well. 
He makes diem '' mad"— rstirs up a host of opposi- 
tion, and this is the test of his fidelity ! The tern- 
perance refimner says to his neighbour, " Give me' 
the keeping of ypur conscience, sir. I do not think 
you are competent for the trust. Let me be your - 
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guardian, «a you cannot take care of yooiself . Vow 
to me that you will never taste another drop of wine, 
beer, cider, &c. ; .and then, I think, you will be 
safe." But now and then he meets with an objector 
to this proposal, who has the vanity and assurance 
to think he can keep his own conscience, and that 
*it is his own proper business. And behold ! he is 
an enemy to the Temperance reformaticHi ! ^' The 
world is opposed to us. We must meet the foe in 
open field." 

Surely, that must be a very willing public that 
has yielded so extensively to the Temperance re- 
formers on such principles ; and the poor sinners 
that can bear such browbeating to bring them to 
repentance^— who allow themselves to be hiAj 
fisted into it — as is known to have been widely and 
liberally dealt out to them for a few years past in 
this land, must be meekness itself. 

We think the time has come when the advocates 
of a sound and healthful reformation, when enlight* 
ened Christians, and the public generally, must feel 
a high and solemn obligation imposed upon them to 
endeavour to rescue the guardianship of public mor-* 
als, and the interests of the Christian cauae, firom 
bad hands. 

The author niust be permitted to maintain that 
Christianity is not injured, but benefited, by die 
exposuj^ of the faults of religionists and of reU- 
gious societies ; that these are the principal, if not 
the only, obstacles now in the way of die triuniplis 
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ef the Christian system. We have shown, in a 
f(»meT chapter^ that they are thie aliment and sup- 
port of infiddity ; that they have eyer been its prov- 
ocation. 

If it could be shown that- Christianity is now in 
a stage, or particular crisis of its history, where its 
credit and currency in^the wbrld depend solely or 
principally on the concealment of such faults — ^thal 
their disclosure would be a serious shock to the 
causoj or the ruin of it — ^the case would be differ- 
ent. But we know it to be matter of f lict, diat the 
blackest possible enormities have been committed 
under the sanction of nominal Christian institutions, 
and by n'ominal Christian hands, as in the Papal 
Church ; and all the world knows it. Bad things 
haire been enacted in other quarters^ professedly un- 
der the same high authority. But the world has 
long since learned how to distinguish between these 
crimes and die religicm in whose name they have 
been committed. More especially, as before proved, 
does society now discriminate. The general credit 
of Christianity in the world is established ; never- 
theless, there are always a vast many minds less 
informed who are witnesses of these foibles ; and 
who, ais an apology for their own non-compliance 
with the requisitions of the Gospel on themselves 
personally, or for not lending their influence and 
contributions to the Christian cause, are disposed 
to identify them with the Christian religion. " And 
is this the reUgion," say t^ey, ^^producing such 
£ruits, which you call upon us to respect embrace, 
and obey T 
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It muflt be erideoC that there is no answer to tUa 
objection, except by ahowing that these fiuilts hare 
no connexion with Christianity — except by dis- 
claiming sympathy and participation with them. 
Just in proportion as they are public, they must be 
publicly exposed, condemned, and repudiated. It 
must be shown that Christianity disclainm all re- 
.sponsibility in such transistctiQns ; and that nooB 
detest them so thoroughly as Christians themseires. 
Then, and then only, are such objections disanned. 

It is conceiyed that we have anived at a stage 
in the history cf Christianity, when such exposures 
and repudiations are among the most indispensable 
and essential helps to the cause ; and that these 
iattlts ate tbe grand obstacle. 1a their mand intlxt- 
enee gaoerally aa a cbss, they are the chief hin- 
derance. But those fauhs, which it is the princi- 
pal design of these pages to expose, arethe chief 
obstacle in the constitutional frame of society. 
There'is no getting orer without removing them. 
They are set up as parts of tibe great madiinery 
of Christianity ; they have more or less credit as 
such ; they have usurped the commission and pow- 
ers of the Cluristian Cburch ; they have inrented 
and imposed new rules and terms of Christian as- 
sociation; they haTe concentrated Christian influ- 
ence to a great extent in the narrow circle of a few 
self-created managers ; and, in consequence of the 
MW princ^pjes they have adopted, and the new 
medes of association they have prescribed, ihsy 
l^ve eonil^rocted the firame of religious socie^ ex- 
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temdTely iqpon a new baais^^upcm a bads wkicth 
constitutes themselves the somce of law, and of all 
economical measures. [They evidently meditate 
the entire .centred of the religious* concerns of the 
community, not to say, of the world. 

It. need not be said thai such a n^w frame of 
ftociety is formidable; and if such an organizatiQii 
be vicious, as.being entirely -independefit of the 
grand commisjsion which Jesus Christ gave to his 
own community for the conversion of the World, 
and as usurping its principal and vital powers, it is 
a deep-laid and constituticmal fault^-a scheme of 
no ordinary character. With such a spectacle be- 
fore their eyes, the Christian world will doubdeas 
be advised by the history of *^ The Society of Jesus.'' 
They will not think it immaterial whether they 
should understamd the constitutional tendencies of 
such institutions, and anticipate the resuhs of their 
operations. 

Indiipendent.of this new state qf things, we should 
have said, that the world seems now prepared for 
some signal colupiests by Christianity; that tht 
door is opened for a rapid and triumphant march 
towards the consummation of its aims. But lo ! a 
new and" subtle development of evil hath arisen, 
based indeed, as will easily be recognised, an $A 
old principle, but rising in gigantic -form, and 
stretching out its arms to unbrace dl, and control 
every thing. Let the world b0 challenged to dis* 
tinguish between the prindpfe of these organiza^ 
tiods ond that of the school of Ignatius Loyoku 

T 
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For ooiselyes, we cannot discover the difference ; 
we believe them to be identical. 

The theory which the author ventured tapr&poee 
in a former chapter, viz., that the. forms of evil which 
Christianity has to encounter are ordinarily found 
to pass in gradi^on from the grosser to the. more 
subtle, if it be worthy x>f respect, may perhaps 
assist in indicating what is likely to be the final 
development of tibis kind, that wiU require to 
be subdued and removed out of the. way. The 
grosser fomis are those which assail the lives of 
Christians in the vari<)us^ modes that have been 
adopted. Torture in all its varieties might be set 
down as a second class. Deprivation of civil 
ri^ts another. The persecution raised by un&- 
vourable opinion, and made to bear oppressively 
on its objects, is one. Heresy and the appUcatiim 
of false philosophy are forms more subtle. The 
history of the Papal .Church presents' a coinplica- 
tion of evils, endlessly diversified, from the most 
gross to the most refined. Fanaticism is a subtle 
fcarm. But how could Satan' have transformed him- 
self mere completely into an angel of light, or suc- 
ceeded better in deceiving the very elect, than in 
the Jestdtical schook of all ages, as each has been 
characterized in the beginning of its history? This 
form itself has proceeded from the more gross to 
the more subtle. ' In die Papal Church it has been 
gradually refining, till now it is comparatively inne- 
cefnt in its ^d»mal features. An adcomjdished 
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Jesuit in that connexion adapts himself inost adroitly:, 
to the opiniisns of 80ciety,^whereyer he may be. He 
is all things to all men. He offends not the high 
standard of opinion in Britain or Ameriea. Aa an 
association, the principles of their external conduct 
are unimpeachable. No class of Christian minis- 
ters in the world are more exempllury in the self- 
denying, hbmons, and painful duties of their 
office; in' catechetical instruction, in preaching, in 
pastoral labours of every description, in visiting the 
sick, in consoling the dying; in missionary labours 
among the cultivated and the rude; in civilized and 
barbarous nations, '^compassing sea and land to 
ixiake one proselyte^— -and all to serve the poUcy 
of the papal hieraFchy. Had not history disclosed 
the principles of their i^chool, who could question 
Ae sincerity-and purity of their apostl^sh^ ? And 
8<»ne of them doubtless are sincere and pure. Is 
it possibte for a system to be more perfect, more 
artful, more like in external semblances to the 
primitive model of' the Christian ministry — ^more 
adnurably adapted to impose upon the world? 
And yet we know it is a part of a vast and compli- 
dited system of wildly policy, designed to bring 
and hold the world in subjection to the spiritual 
supremacy of the pope. It is the subtlety of all 
subtleties — the consummatidn of human wisdom 

In the same itianner, we find that a system of 
spiritual supremacy over the public is organizing: 
in our country, under a form so plausible, and 
a zeal so commendable, in its professed and ap* 
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parent desigB, that cimimon obBervalion is not 
likely to detect its subtle and inainuating character. 
Already in the Temperance refoimation, so called, 
has it acquired a Complete ascendency orer the 
oonsciencea.and judgment of one half of the com- 
munity, more o? less, and laid its claims on the 
I oih^ half. The cause is apparently a good one ; 
aftd is so suficessfiiUy inTol?ed iaiaztvaTfi^gant stale- 
rnenls^ in miarepfeneQlation md discdouring of 
ftitts^ in £Edse theses, and in thesubtletieacrf'axgu- 
ment founded ^ipon them> ^wtde the other side -of 
the queatiQUS staited^is se]d(Kn if ej^x hetord, that 
ondibary disceroment is c<nnpletely confounded. 
The public, . who Jiaye no int^est in ^oppomng 
Hodk a rfaformation, but rather in supponing it, so 
Icmg as it may seem good> readily yield to the 
(^ve^whebiiing influence df authority. They be- 
lieve £nr the same reasons that the disciples of 
papacy do:-^Tbey respect their teachers, and 
have no means of disproving their statements. 

The leaders of this and other kitidred instita- 
tions have discovered, what is an undoubted fact^ 
— and which, in itself, is a most hopeful state of 
'society, a providential CeK^ility for the attainment of 
liie greatest good to maUi^^^Hhat Ihe temper ot the 
age is favourable to great public movements for 
the reformation of morab and the advfimcement of 
the interests of Christianity ; and they have eager- 
ly seized the opportunity to monopolize the inflih 
enoe which it. affords, and to use it in their own 
way. 
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The whole of this moYement, in its various 
forms, is so like what is good, so plausible, having 
so much of reason to support it (and it must be 
allowed that all the objects proposed are in fact 
good, worthy of patronage, and most important), 
that criticism on the modes of attaining them, 
and on the tendencies of these organizations, will, 
doubtless, be extensively unwelcome ahd obnox- 
ious. But these matters have come to such a 
crisis, and this influence has become so overbear- 
ing, that sobriety itself may well feel the kindlings 
of anxiety, and rouse from its slumbers. It is, we 
are inclined to think, certaiidy to hope, t^e last 
form of evil which Christianity may have to con- 
tend with — a form so subtle, as to seem an apostle 
IB zeal, and an angel in purity^. 

T2 
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Spiritual dupremacy had been acquired over the 
public mind by these means, so long in use and so 
industriously applied, that, a final push for an un- 
controlled sway might be hazarded. At any rate, 
it was now or never. 

Who would bblieYe,4hat in this boasted land of 
liberty — ^we are ashamed to use this hackneyed 
phrase, but if pertinent anywhere it is so here, — 
that in this refuge, and asylum of the free, pur- 
chased and defended at such cost for the privilege 
of thinking, for the rights of conscience, and for 
all the social advantages secured by the charter 
so long our pride and darling treasure, bestowed 
by Heaven and won with blood — ^who could believe 
that a self-constituted spiritual power would arise 
among us so soon, to say, '^ Hitherto have ye 
come, but ye shall go no farther ; the bounds of 
your freedom axe decreed ; henceforth ye shall not 
tbipk; ye shall not have, ye shall not give, an 
opinion ; or, if ye presume so to do, it shall be of 
no avail ; your judgment is foreclosed ; ye stand 
before our bar convicted criminals; ye are out- 
laws !" 

Such are the decisions of the Temperance Con- 
vention of Saratoga for 1836. " We are not here,** 
said one of the speakers on that occasion, " to 
pass resolutions of proscription, and send them 
forth as so many popish bulls, or ecclesiastical 
anathemas, denouncing our fellow-men — ^men as 
upright and as conscientious -^as ourselves;^ and 
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yet those reaolutians were passed. They are as 

follows :•— 

" Resolved, That as intoxicating liquor i? a * mocker* 
in proportion as men use it as a beverage, they will 
not be likely to judge concerning the propriety of thus 
using it, as they would judge should theynot use it." 

Or thus : — 

" Resolved, That as ihtoxicating liquor is ' a mockef ,' 
it- is to be feared that those who come xinde^ its infln-» 
enee will often not judge eoncemii]^ the propriety of 
ysing it as a beverage^ as they would judge should they 
BOt .[nseii] come mider its power." 

The &st of these copies, we believe, was the 
original draught ; fuid is^ on the whole, most per- 
spicuous. We are not quite sure that the second 
is the exact form under which it was finally pass* 
ed; but think it is near to it. As we shall see 
by-and-by, some efforts were made, first, to throw 
out the resolution; and afterward, to amend it. If 
we have not the exact words, it is only because 
we have been a little embarrassed by the different 
statements which appear in the reports of the 
progress of the discussion. We have at least 
got what parliamentarians call " the principle of 
the bill.** The other resolution which we propose 
to notice reads as follows : — 

^ Resqlvedy That as the [prevailing] ij^se of intoxica- 
ting liquor, as a beverage, tends not only to produce 
and aggravate diseases, but to render them hereditary, 
and thus to deteriorate the human race ; as it often 
produces a predisposi^n to insanity, and is-, in many 
cases, the maiufest cause of thai distressing malady ; 
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w it occasions an immense loss of property, and of 
cial and domestic enjoyment; as it weakens the power 
of motives over the human mind to do right, and in- 
creases the power of motives to do wrong ; as it tends 
to bliiid the understanding, sear the conscience, pollute 
the afifections, harden the heart, and debase all Uie 
powers of man ; as it produces most of the pauperism 
and crimes in the community; tends to prevent the 
purity and pemu^ence of free institutions; and all the 
inestimable benefits which they are adapted to impart ; 
as it tends also to hmder the efficacy of the gospel, and 
all means for the intellectual elevfttion, the moral purity, 
the social happiness, and the eternal good of men; as 
it tends to shorten human life, and to ruin the souls of 
men, it does not appear to he right that men should so 
use it, or furnish it to be so used by others ; and we 
cannot but hope that enlightened ftiends of humanity 
will do neither^" 

There were in alj thirty resolutions passed by 
this convention, the importance of some of which 
would not- be so obvious at first sight. We shall 
possibly refer to some others of them before we 
have done. 

The Jesuitical character, the^ comprehensive 
scope, and the tremendous sweep of the two here 
submitted, can be discerned and appreciated only 
by some knowledge of the history and principles 
of the Temperance Society. At first sight they 
might seem very innocent to those »who have never 
given tfieir attention to this subject. Verily, it 
might be ,ask^d, What is there in them to hurt or 
disturb anybody ? And such, , doubtless, was in- 
tendedvto be the appearance. The aitfuK but tin- 
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8el coTermgs that are drawn over them, just serve 
to conceal their ahn, point, and hideousness, before 
the eyes of those intended to be insnared or inju- 
red, as the case may be ; while the immense folds 
coiled up, and the head, and glaring eye, and dart- 
ing tongue of the serpent, are as visible to those 
who understand the subject as if no covering were 
there. 

We will first give our attention to the former of 
the^e resolutions, as concocted and framed in the 
secret counsels of those who inanage these con- 
cerns : *' Resolved, that as intoxicating liquor is ' a 
mocket' in proportion as men use it as a beverage, 
they will not Jl>e likely to judge concerning the pro- 
priety of thus using it, as they would judge should 
they not use it." The principle of the other form, 
as finally amended and adopted, is of course identi- 
cal with this ; but .the form now before us is more 
perspicuous and naked ; and as it is the one ori- 
ginally framed with the design of being carried^ it 
is fair to accept it as the exact type of the plan and 
.aim of the managers of this society. The features 
and radical elements of this resolution, or of this 
bill, as it might with pn^riety be termed, are sun- 
dry and various. 

" Intoxicating Uquor," it should be understood, 
in the present creed and parlance of the Temper- 
ance Society, comprehends all wines, beer, cider, 
cordials, ox any fermented drinks or artificial com- 
pounds whatever, that are excituig> or exhilarating, 
or stimulating in their effects, however mild in 
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their character, which are used in society ^as 
beverages." As it is possible for men to become 
intoxicated with wine, beer^ cider, &c., it has been 
thought proper, by the Temperance reformers^ to 
aj^ly to them the term ^' intoxipating ;" and, philo- 
sophically speaking, there is no objection, particu- 
larly in appUcation to wine. For popular uses it 
is rather a stretch to apply it to beer and cider. 
But as these men are accustomed to stretch mat- 
ters a Uttle, it is only necessary that we endeavour 
to understand them. The popular meaning of in- 
toxication is doubtless — drunkenness ; and although 
it would once have been deemed unfair to call every 
man that uses wine, or cider, or beer, a drunkard, 
yet that is evidently the term which the Temper- 
ance reformers are endeavouring to fiusten upon 
them. In the way to this, as it has been proved 
that these drinks have in them intoxicating ingredi- 
ents, if used in sufficient quantities ; and as it is 
known that men have been intoxicated by them, it 
is assumed that it is proper to call them ^'intoxica- 
ting," which is philosophically true. If, however, 
we may take the liberty of coining an epithet, tfa^ 
mean by " intoxicating liquet/' as appears from 
their own explanation and avowals, get^drunk 
liquor; And in order therefore to attach the great- 
est possible odium to the use of these milder bever- 
ages, they call them " intoxicating ;" by which they 
are willing to have it understood thiit there is littte 
distance or difference between drunkenness and the 
use of them; and that all who do uie thMs in ai^ 
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degree ar^ properly called drunkards. That such 
is the meaning of the resolution now imder consid- 
eration, is evident from the Scriptural allusion^ by 
bringing in the word " mocker :'' — " Resolved, as 
intoxicating liqiun: is a mockery^ 6ec» 

We need not go intoaii argument to show, that 
whei^ Scripture says " Wine is a mocker," &c. it 
means when used in excess ; and not in eveiy de- 
gree, and therefore should not be used at all. For 
it says also : — ^\ Give strong drink unto him that is 
ready to perish (as medicine to restore him) ; and 
wine to those ttmt be heavy of heart*" — ^'And 
Melchisedek brought forth bread and wine [to 
meet and refresh Abraham as he ' returned from 
the slaughter of Chedodaomer, and of the kingSi 
that were with him^] ; and he toos tht priest efthe 

most high God^ — ^*' He water^ the hills ; 

he causeth the grass to grow for the cattle, and herb 

for the service of man ; andmne that mar 

keth glad the heart of man." Our Saviour wrought 
a miracle to produce wine — ^what shaH we say, to 
increase the mirth of a wedding ? Was there not 
enough before ? Doubtless he had a higher object ; 
but that was one of the natural conseqnenceEL Paul 
prescribed it to Timothy. 

But ^'wine is a mocker," when men get drunk 
with it, no doubt ; and every £BLir mind knows that 
this is the meaning. But these men pervert words, 
as we shall see yet DMoe. They have rei^olved 
beCcxehand to foredose judgment — ^not to hear the ' 
olher side — to dnqgualify the witnesses— to arraign 

U 
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and convict the party on another count ; they there- 
fore begin the resohition by an implied charge of the 
blackestcharacter : All who use wine, or beer, or ci- 
der, or any other exhilarating beyerage, no matter in 
what degree or how seldom, if they ever taste— ^are 
drunkards ! '' Resolved, that as intooncdting liquor 
is a mocker.^ Observe : they are giving reasons why 
these witnesses should not be heard— why their opin«- 
ion should not be respected — they are not sober men. 
And the argument fails entirely, till it is assumed 
that they who use these beverages are never sober, 
and can never be. The resolution sets out, builds 
its conclusions, on the assumption of two implied 
£ilse positions, both of the nature of established 
«ch^i;ges against character: fintt, of drunkenness; 
and heiAf of a disqualification for judgment on that 
I account. All — ^there is no exception — ^who drink 
jwine, or cider, or beer, in any degree, are, by-one 
fell swoop, struck from the roU of witnesses and 
jurors on this great question ; and that on the as- 
; sumption that they are drunkards, and always 
drunk. For, if they are ever sober, their judgment 
might be worth something; and it might be sup- 
posed that it would even be more valuable, because, 
in the intervals of their sobriety, the honest testi- 
mony of their sad experience should naturally go 
in favour of abstinence. 
I The wording of this resohition is not simply a 
I Jesuitical, but we had almost said, a Satanic, subt- 
j lety. It arraigns and condemns the best men that 
have ever lived ; llie best that now live. It spaies 
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not divinely inspired men ; it blots the pages rf 
Revelation; and, as the Rev. Dr. McMasters said, 
while the resolution was under discussion, " it 
goes directly to impeach the moral character of 
the Redeemer of the world !" — ^** Resolved, that as 
intoxicating liquor is a mockery in proportion as^ 
men use it as a beverage^ they will not be likely 
to judge concerning the propriety of thus using it; 
as they would judge should they not use it.** 

It is true, indeed, that any thing and every thing 
may be made of this resolution that may suit a 
Jesuitical design ; but there can be no doubt of its 
intention. It is in fact, as a piece of logic, a mere 
truism. But it was not designed to be* so under- 
stood ; it was not so understood by the parties en, 
the occasion of its public discussion ; it ought not 
to be so understood ; for it had an aim. It was in- 
tended to asperse charactie]:— to throw out of the 
pale of a sober community all who use exhilatating 
beverages of any sort, in any degree. It has in 
Bet terms in^eachedand condemned them, without 
exception, as unworthy of respect in any opinion 
they shall offer, or in any word they shall say, on 
(this subject. 
> As a truism, by changing the leading terms, it 
applies as well to those who framed it as to those 
for whom it was framed. It does not, indeed, ap* 
ply to the latter at all. Let us state it once for 
the benefit of the framers : — ^Inasmuch as fasting 
and other severe abstinences, kept up in perpetuity, 
deprive men of good spirits and make them '' heavy 
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%f baart," churlish and misanthropic^ ** in proportion 
ng** wicfa abstinences are practised ; and the more 
Mt the longer they are practised; therefore, re- 
solved, that "they will not be likely to judge con- 
cerning the propriety" of such abstinences, "as 
they would judge should they not" practise them. 

By the principle of their own resolution, there- 
fore, they are themdelves thrown out of the pale of 
witnesses and jurors on the question. That such 
is the legitimate result, we have only to take their 
own words : — " On the other hand, it was replied, 
that the resolution stated only a well-known truth, 
that indulgence in any practice rendered those who 
indulged in it less able to judge, with clearness and 
impartiality, touching the propriety of that prac- 
tice." Of course, we come fairly to the conclusion, 
that the injuries done to the mind by extreme ab- 
stinences disqualify it for a correct judgment on 
the effects of the practice ; or, whatever be the 
supposed state of the mind, its judgment, by this 
rule, is vitiated. If it cuts off the drinkers of wine, 
it also cuts off those who abstain from it. 

We have actually heard a cold-water drinker, of 
high standing in society, say — and he said it 
gravely, believing it — that he had found the bever- 
age of water so intoxicating, he was obUged to 
adopt rigid rules of temperance in the use of it, to 
save himself from injury! This gentleman be- 
lieved that water was intoxicating ! Is his opinion 
to be respected? It only shows that the enthu* 
•iasm of the abstinents^ in company with their new 
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and peculiar sensations, unsettles their judgment ; 
and thaty according to the principle of tl^e siiwt 
resolution, they are not to be heard. 

It is tru&, in(j[eed, the basis of this resdution is 
couched in terms of cant, and ^1 be appreciated as 
such — ^Temperance cant and religious cant — uxki 
all to accompUsh an unworthy, nefarious design. 
It is true that it will prove one thing as well as 
another, inasmuch as it proves nothing. It means 
to assert that the great body of the community are 
disqualified by their habits of " intoxication" from 
all voice on the Temperance question ; but it proves 
also, in the same words, that the opinion of the 
framers is good for nothing. The design^ how- 
ever, is apparent, that the authors intended to 
stamp the seal of reprobation and excommunica- 
tion, henceforth and for ever, on all men who shall 
any longer presume to taste the beverages which 
these self-commissioned apostles have prohibited. 
They have set up a tribunal ; they have passed 
judgment ; and they think that judgment willv stand. 
K it should not stand, they have their reVeat : — 
They can say they meant nothing, and appeal to 
the document as containing nothing more than a 
truism. It means, in short, just so much, and just so 
Uttle, as may be convenient for them, either to retain 
their victims under the full measure of the curse, or 
to acquit themselves if they do not succeed. 

"A mocker?" What is that? Were the author 
a sermonizer, and addicted to the business of ex- 
poundipg texts, he would say, it means a. man so 
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affoeted by intoxicating drink as to see two or 
moK0 objects where there is but one ; and this» no 
doubty is the simple and true exposition. Or, ais 
one of the debaters on this question, at Saratoga, 
fcoetioasly remarked, it means ''« man lying o& 
his back upon the floor, and holding fast to keep 
himself from fBilling upwards ;" or, as Davy Crock- 
ett would have it-—'* A man who cannot hit a door 
with his hat at three times throwing.^ And with 
such a one ^ wine is a mocker." We do not say 
diat a less degree of intoxication is not mockery ; 
but we maintain that this is a fair and true illus- 
tration of the Scripture meaning. 

To pervert, overstrain, and misapply the word 
** intoxicating," for the purpose of impeaching char- 
acter ; and dien, to pervert Scripture language to 
make out a sentence of condemnation over the 
heads of the innocent, argues a heart which we 
have not in our own feelings to envy. 

To show that the author is nol without some re- 
spectable company in the interpretations he has 
put upon this resolution, he would here introduce 
some of the names who were Of^osed to it in the 
Convention :— 

The Rev. Professor Potter, of Union College, 
'* Expressed his regret that he was unable to ac- 
quiesce in the sentunent or. language of the reso- 
lution. The sentiment expressed amounted to this : 
that eveiy man who made use of any liquor that 
could intoxicate, however seldom, however sparing, 
w«s m consequence brought undef an influence 
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which disqualified him to judge of aU questions in 
which temperance was concerned. To publish to 
the world a sentiment like this, he could not but re«>. 
gard as an erent most inauspicious to the future 
progress of the Temperance cause. It was indeed 
true that sacred writ declared wine to be ' a mock- 
er,' and it also declared that 'new wine' (unfer- 
mented) 'taketh away the heart.' If, then, the 
declarations of Scripture were to be considered as 
eyidence that every one who takes any particle of 
intoxicating drink is brought under an unhallowed 
tnfiuence, which weakens and blinds his judgment, 
the same authority must lead us to conclude that 
every one who uses that species of unfermented 
wine, which it has by some been proposed to intro- 
duce exclusiyely at the conununion-table, is under 
a hke disqualification to judge correcAy in the mat- 
ter of temperance. He deprecated the introducti<m 
of such a sentiment. He did not believe that such 
persons were necessarily disqualified to f(»rm a cor« 
rect judgment as to the use of intoxicating liquor. 
The Convention was aware that he did not say this 
to shield his own practice. His friends all knew 
that he practised total abstinence in the strictest 
sense of that phrase ; but he could not and would 
not say that Isvery man who used the smallest 
quantity of intoxicating liquor came so far under 
the dominion of an attachment to it as to disqualify 
him from forming a judgment as to the propriety of 
its use. It bad not been unusual, with some friends 
c£ total abstinence, to impute all reluctance mani* 
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fested by any one to pledge himself to that covarae, 
to the force of appetite and a secret love of strong 
drink. Indeed, it had been publicly assumed, that 
alcohol lay at the bottom of all such reluctance, and 
secretly operated to bUnd the mind and mislead the 
judgment. The propojBed resolution would be 
generally understood as intended to ayow this sen- 
timent. Now,4n the first place, he did not belieye 
it to be true, that the man who used the least quan- 
tity of wine or other fermented liquor was thereby 
rendered incapable of judging correctly of any 
argument in favour of total abstinence ; nor was it 
expedient to hold out to the firiends of the cause 
the sentiment, that they ought to begin their efforts 
at reform by imputing bad influences and bad mo- 
tives to those whom they wished to persuade. Let 
it not be supposed that he was afraid to avow any 
sentiment he held. But it might be very inexpedi- 
ent to do that which a man was not afraid to do. Jt 
was a sign of the times, and a sign well worthy of 
notice, that the Convention had heard a fear of this 
measure expressed by Thomas P. Hunt, a gentle- 
n^an who certainly was not generally thotight a 
coward on the subject of tempierance. It was not 
on that ground that he and those who thou^t with 
him objected to this resolution. It was not because 
the resolution struck at the conscience or intellect 
of men, that he objected to its adoption. But be- 
cause, in the present tispect of the Temperance 
cause, it was not expedient, and was not right, to 
utter such a sentiment as that expressed by the 
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resoluticm. It was a breach of Christian charity. 
They had no right to say to a Chrii^tian brother 
who was unwilling entirely to relinquish wine, that 
he was under the power of a love of alcohol ; such 
a spirit was contrary to the Bible. It waA unbe- 
coming and most unwise on approaching men, to 
commence by impeftching their motives. The 
association went out of its proper province in so 
di»ng. Temperance Societies undertook to pro- 
nounce on the morality of acts alone. They con- 
demned the act of drinking and the act of selling 
liquor, but they meddled not with the motives of 
their fellow-men. To judge of men's motives be- 
l(Higed only to the Omniscient Being. Prof. P. said 
he^had been very sorry to hear remarks made on 
that floor which seemed to imply that a man could 
exhibit no moral courage, unless he adopted the 
principle and practice of total abstinence. We 
have moral courage, though bat a small minority. 
We stand up fearlessly, and deny your mosral right 
to hold any such language as-you propose to utter." , 

The Rev. Dr. Beecher said, " I do not object.to 
the |iroposition contained in the resolution as being 
untfniSy but .1 woi^d suggest a doubt ivftetAer alZ 
ih4 pomts we wUh to carry would be as well 
achieved by its adoption as by passing it over,'* 
&c. 

Even the Rev, Mr. Hunt, the celebrated lecturer 
on Temperance, was brought to a pause : *^ To the 
abstract truth of the proposition contained in the 
resolution, he was ready to assent ; but lo the frth 
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priety of declaring it in the way it liad been pre- 
sented by the committee, he could not assent. 
There was no necessity for it, and he knew it 
would have a bad influence The Conven- 
tion ought so to express the truth as nol.to make it 
convey a lie. The Apostle Paul, when sitting at 
the table of his Lord, did use a small portion of 
wine, but did not thereby injure the powers of his 
judgment. It was not true that every man who 
made any the least use of an intoxicating beverage 
was thereby brought under its power.** 

The Rev. Mr. Hodgson, of the Methodist Church, 
New-York, said, " He objected to the resolution as a 
mere truism, unless it was aimed at those who used 
wine in any quantity, however small, even at die 
communion-table ; and, if so, it was then very ob- 
jectionable.'* Mr. Hodgson himself did not use it 
anywhere except at the Sacramental Supper. 

The Rev. Mr. Cummings, of New-York :— ^* It 
is the language of Scripture, * I, vrisdoin, dwell 
vnth prudence.' And Mr. Cummings was bold to 
affirm, that the Temperance reformation had now 
its enemies among diose who had been its fast 
friends but for ultraism — for excess — ^for going be- 
yond the bounds of sound discretion. As for him- 
self, he went in practice the whole length of the 
most rigid abstinence. Like many others, he had 
begun with abjuring ardent spirits. He now re- 
nounced the whole, and many a heart and many a 
hand should they have wholly with diem if they 
would but abstain from denunciation. When the 
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resolotion declared strong drink to be ^ a modier/ 
it staled nothing more than what all present be- 
lieyed ; but when it went to insinuate diat all who 
made any use of wine or other fermented liquor, 
came so und^ its influence that they could not 
judge of the adyantages and obligations of tern* 
perance — ^it advanced a proposition to which many 
could not assent, and one which, as he believed, 
would, if adopted, make enemies of those who 
were now friends. 

^' I am against the resolution ; and I desire that 
it shall be known that I am against it. Gentle- 
men may call for the question, but I shall call for 
the yeas and nays. I cannot, with arBible in my 
hand, which tells me that my Saviour took wine, 
come to the c(Hiclusion that the man who makes 
use of wiiat God allows is thereby disqualified to 
come to a right decision on a plain question of 
morals. We have now arrived at a' critical point ; 
and though gendemen may scoff aiid sneer, and 
may affect to disregard the influence and age of a 
certain class in the community, let me tell them 
that is a class not to be scorned ; that their weight 
in this land is not light ; that we are bound not to 
lay a stumbling-block before our brother, and are 
commanded not to let our good be evil spoken of ;— - 
yet, pass this resolution, and it will be. I stake 
my reputation, that men who occupy a high station 
in society, men whose names tell on the ear of the 
American public, will hold up this resolution in 
your face, and ask whether you wish them to join 
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Ik Bociocj whidi ha» i^atakBii If^ raise ft »t^^ 
of monlB Ibat shall pot to tke biosh the practice 
of the Redeemer hunself 1 In such an attempt I 
will have nuther part nor lot.** 

Rev. Dr. McMasters :— " The tiuc queaticm is, 
whether a resolution ahall go oot from this body 
r9preb€aing the character of all those who make 
use of wine temperately ? There is avowed on 
both sides a disai^robation of the use of all intoxi- 
cating liquor as a common beveacage. You may 
pass this resolution; you may attenqpt to fix a 
brand on all who make any use whatever of wine, 
or cider, or beer. But what will be the effect, 
especially orf'die great body of Chriatiana thrdUgh- 
loutthialand? It will drirefroln your rank* abody 
ci men who aire in practice as temperate as any 
;of those who would irote for this resolution. You 
'teH me that a resoIuti<m taking in the (]piestion of 
entire abstinenee is now necessary ; and thai it will 
everywhere prevail at a day not far distant. It 
inaif be so; but that day has not yet come, except 
So far as recommendation and example are con- 
eemed. I say, let us be cotttent with laying down 
sound principles as a foundation, and let the details 
be brought out by practice, v In this manner we 
shaH carry forward our Temperance refoim in a 
soKd and rational manner. But net by voting ex- 
treme resolutions, and exdueKng from our ranks 
numbers of those who prc^rfy bdong to us* You 
may send otit your resolution, and put your ban 
Upon every man who ve n ture s to uie a glass of 
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Wine, aiHl tbetcby put aU «ach men from mider 
your influence; but remember, that he who at- 
tempts to be a refonner must, in order to succeed, 
have intercourse with die people, and thus get a 
hold upon their minds. But a resohiticA like this 
divides yoii {torn the ccnaununity ; and not only so, 
it produces division in your ranks, and occasions 
a diviiuon in acticMi amcHig those 'who ought to be 
as one. And, rely upon it, by thus pressing to ex- 
tremes, more timie will be consumed by the true 
friends of Temperance, in opposing eadi other, 
than in carrying forward the general cause. 

<< Permit me to make another remark. You will 
find that the great body of good men in every 
country, the great majority of the Church of God, 
whatever curious interpretations may be given of 
certain parts of Scripture, will read their Bibles 
for thenuielves, and exercise their own understand* 
ing upon its meaning. Now, die Spirit of God has 
said, that ' wine is a mocker,' and there is no doubt 
whatever that it is so when unduly used. Yet 
you vriU find that tibere are thousands and tens of 
diousands who never can be brou^t to put the baa 
of reprobation upon that high-priest who met Abra* 
ham with bread and with vnne also. Hey vrill 
believe that the 104th Psalm was dictated by the 
Divine spirit, and there they will read that we are 
called upon to bless God f(»r 'wine, which maketh 
glad the heart of nian,' and you will never find 
that the great body of Christian men are prepared 
to say duit the man after GodV own hearty wfaett 
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speakisg under the inspuration of God's, spirit, ren- 
dered thanks to God for what wfui in itself evil, 
and could not even be touched without sin. The 
spirit of God speaks of wine which ' makes glad 
the heart.' It does not say * which intoxicates 
men.' It has been said, indeed, that all exhilara- 
tion is intoxication, but to this I can never agree : 
for a man cannot drink tea, or coffee, or even eat 
bread, when greatly exhausted, without being ex- 
hilarated by it. Reference has been made to the 
language- df Solomon : ' It is not good, O Lemuel, 
it is not good for kings to drink wine, nor for 
princes strong drink.' But what is added : ' Give 
strong drink to him that is re$idy to perish^ and 
wine to such as are heavy of heart.' But why ? 
For what purpose — ^if all exhilaration is drunken- 
ness, and wine is poison ? If it be such an evil, 
why did our Saviour woik a miracle to make use 
of it? However tins reference may be hissed 
down, it remains true that the Son of Man came 
eating and drinking; and that he drank wine is 
probable, from the fact that his practice was made 
a reproach, insomuch that he was called a ' wine- 
bibber.' According to the arguments that have 
been adduced on this floor^ on which side would 
some of these gentlemen have been foimd in the 
Saviour's day ? With those who said, ' he hath done 
all things well,' or with those who reviled him as a 
* wine-bibber, and a friend of publicans and sin- 
ners V I do say that the arguments that have here 
been used by some of those who have spoken, go 
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directly to impeach &e moral dtgracter of the Re- 
deemer of the world. I vote againet this resolu- 
tion. Nor do I take this ground because I either 
use wine oi love it as a conunoD beverage, for I 
do neither; but because the doctrine maintained 
is against the spirit of the Bible, and involves an 
impeachment of the character of the Redeemer of 
men." 

Mr. Siade, of Vermont: — "If the Conventim 
meant that a man was rendered incapable of f<mn- 
ing a correct judgment, as soon as he became ac- 
tually intoxicated, then let them say so plainly. 
But that was not the meaning of the committee ; 
they meant to say, as he understood them, that all 
men who drink any intoxicating hquor, in however 
small quantity, were thereby rendered incapable 
of a sound exercise of their judgment on quesdons 
in which such use was involved. If they ever sip- 
ped hatf a glass of wine, they conmiilted them- 
selves, and, on the ground of that committal, were 
disabled from passing judgment, ficm, did tbe 
C<mvention mean to affirm both these propositions ! 
or did they affirm one only ? If they meant both, 
then it was worse and worse. 

" The great force of my objecticm to Uie resolu- 
tion is this : the impeachment it contains is made 
to stand out in too bold relief I am wiUingto say 
that the use of ardent spirits impairs the judgment 
of men — that is one thing. But to pass a resolu- 
tion, the burden of which is to denounce all who 
make any use of wine, as incapable of judging 
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on the subject of the Temperance reiarma- 
tion, is quite another thing. I fear the pfromineDce 
that is given to this denunciation.^ , 

And yet this resolution was passed, under such 
sli|^t idterations as appear in the second form, 
which we hare before given.' The amendments, 
reluctantly forced upon the authc»rs of it, neither 
touch nor modify the principle. Substitutes were 
ofiered by the Rev* Professor Potter and others ; 
but they were rejected. We have niot been able 
to see that the explanations and reascmings of the 
advocates (^ this measure rcdieve the picture we 
have given of it a whit 

'* It has been asked," said one of its advocates, 
''if we mieask to say that a man wh& drinka wine 
eitce a year is ineapoeilaled thrpuf^ the rest q£ 
that year to judig^ en the subject of Temp^cancel 
I answer, yes : we do mean thai. We mean to 
say, that his judgmmt is- iajjiiirad, not only when he 
ia drunk, but when he is* pot drua^" — ^' Nat only 
n^hen he t» irunh'' Here, we humUy think, is 
fh^ nskednesa of th/d resolution. It mdcds no dia- 
tincticn (tf tim0 or degree. A. man is a druxdtord 
who drinks half a glass, qr a tea^poonfid of wine^ 
ov any lesa qusAtity,: cHice a year 1 Of cowrse, every 
eemmufiicanit ef the Loid's table is a drunkaiid ! 
Ajod every time he approaches ibat table he cpmr 
mits the crime of drunkenness ! The apostles do 
not escape i Christ himself stands convicted!! 
'' Even admitting it to be true," said another gen- 
tleman *' that the Lord did establish the use of 
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alcoholic wine at his table, our Sayiour did many- 
things which we dught not to do !" Ah ? And then 
they mean to annul this oidinance ? Doubtless. It 
was repeatedly said by the advocates of this reso- 
lution during the debate, " We are prepared for 
that question !" 

We -win now proceed to a notice of the other 
resolution proposed to be considered : — 

" Resolvedj that as the {prevailing] use of intoxi- 
cating liquor as a beverage tends not only to pro- 
duce and aggravate diseases," Sec* 

This is a resolution of the same general charac- 
ter with the one we have just noticed ; but in many 
respects more extraordinary. It has a swelling, 
ponderous, magniloquent, immeasurable middle, 
tapering off, in appearance, to nothing at each end. 
Neither is it simply a bladder, or bag Of wind ; but 
it is stuffed and crammed with all manner of evil, 
which this poor mortal state and earth are heirs to. 
Nothing that is bad in this world or the next — ^bad 
physical and bad moral — ^that man has~ever done,* 
experienced, known, or heard of, which is not 
gathered and packed in this resolution: Class 1. 
All maimer of disease, hereditary and others, de- 
teriorating the human race. 2. Insanity in its vari- 
ous forms. 3. Waste of property, and destruction 
of social and domestic happiness. 4. Destruction 
of the moral sense. 5. Mind, affections^ and all 
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li» powers of man debased. 6» PSiipeiifiin: and 
crine. 7. Destructim ef ch^ Ubeitj. a Ineli- 
gion, ignoTBuee, inlBUectnal' and moxal defaoacment, 
and l€NM (rf temperat and etemal faappinaiL Sk 
Life alioiteiied and souls rained. 

Though tlus classificatioHL of evila noi^t hare 
been better done, it must be adinitted they exist. 
Bmi wkence came Iheyl-^is the quesftton. By- 
alcohol, certainly. AmA how are we to be lid c£ 
tlieaa? By lettMg alcohol alone. Akohol is the 
kfflhatt, and abstinence m die cure>aU. There is 
no evil which di^ not come bjr it, and none wUdb 
amy aot be removed by abstaining firam it. Qoack- 
fiy ? O no. It b phflosisphy — sciicBce— fi^t 

BNH' what a modest prefacaK to such a. chapter! 
What an imsiiiladble warning to die openmg of diUr 
b^id^etefefvit-^HsfdiisPandora^abeaL! "Reaohed, 
dM a» the [prevailing]: use of intoidcatiBg liquor 
tends,^ 8cc, The word '^ psevailin^ was not in the 
original draught, but was forced in by the imperti- 
nent interference d wame membexs ef die Conven- 
tion, to CTLCumber and vitiate diis doemnenit. It 
has no BBoaiHng in the place, and was not intended 
to be: there; The object of the fhuKters was to say^, 
simply and without qualification — ^The use of in- 
toadealiDg liquor, that is, of wine^ oorof wjr of the 
mildnr alcohdk beverages, in whatievBr degree and 
iii any case, '^ tends" to psodnce aS these: evib, and 
is responflfl>k Sxr them. I^t was not any particular, 
or any " prevailing" use, but any use whatever and 
by whomsoever, thii w«» designed to be indicated 
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b^re. Of oouTse^ the use of wine by Christ in the 
iostitation of the Sacramental Supper had in it the 
gertne^ of these results — '^ tended" this way ; and 
that is most formidable of aU, because, with such 
high authority to sustain it, it is most diiScott to 
be cured. So also the use of wine in th»» oidi- 
nance by the first ChristiaDB, who were accos^ 
tomed ta obserre it every time they laet together, 
every day when they happened to be aesemblect 
so often, must have been most prolific of this mis* 
dnef. And although,, so far as we have observed, 
it does not appear to have been thought of, we m«y 
yet expect the argument in proof from the actual 
defelopmejlkts ot Scripture history : *^ One is hoa- 
gry, and another is drvnAen"-^atthe Loid's table, 
as charged upon the Ceiinlhian Christians by Piaut. 
Such lecturers may, bowever,,be stumbled & hld& aH 
the next sentence, which exclaims in ea^testidadion: 
" What ? Have ye not houses to eat and to drink 
in?' Which would seem to imply,, that, ahhougk 
it might be pr<qper to drink wine move freely aH 
home, it was very improper to miake socfa a fpee 
use of it in their pubUc and religious: ass^nbties, 
where it was authprized and appointod merely a» 
a sacramental symboL These dnises would seem 
to prove, at least, that iatooEEcaiang wdoies were ap- 
propriated to the uses of thatjoanfinaiice in the apos- 
tolic days. 

Doubtless, the design of the framers of this reso- 
lution was to eslaUish a connexion, by the subtle- 
lies pf lims own mode of axgument, between l3s» 
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most temperate use of wine and the stupendous 
eyilsy the specification of which they have seen fit 
to imbody in the document, and to make such a 
use of wine responsible for these results. Thcfj 
do not say, the excesses of mankind in " the use of 
intoxicating liquor" have produced these effects; 
but ** the use," ^c. But this statement would have 
been the exact truth, except, perhaps, they should 
hare allowed, that all the evil in the world is not 
owing to this cause ; and consequently, it would 
appear, that even in this form the statement would 
have been an extravagant one. 

But, as in the fonner resolution, they were re- 
solved to convict those who use wine, &c., in any 
degree, of an utter incapacity to sit as fellow-jurors 
with themselves on " the propriety of such use," 
and seal them up for ever as outlaws— as doomed 
culprits, who have no conunon rights in society — so', 
in the present instance, they have deemed it war- 
rantable to advance one step farther — ^to make a 
stride tato ccelo — and fasten upon this crime, which 
thus disqualified the judgment, the responsibility 
ci all the several and known evils of die human 
state. And how ? It '' tends," &c. 

But is the temperate use of wine, &c., or even the 
^'prevailing" use, among the respectable portions 
of the community, known to produce these results, 
or any one of them ? If not, then is it a libel — 
a gross slander. Does it '^ tend" to produce them ? 
So does the earth ''tend" to produce grapes ; and 
grapes in the press ''tend" to produce wine, if the 
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juice be bottled; and wine drank '* tends" to 
''make glad the lieart of man." The creative 
energies of God "tended" to produce this mag* 
nificent and glorious^ creation ; and the moral 
economy set up in it '^ tended," in coo^pany with 
other results, to the introduction of moral eyil, &c. 
So» at least, say the theologians ; and so, in fact, 
it has come to pass.. Is the Creator, therefore, 
responsible for the existence of moral evil ? The 
passions of man in his fallen state ^' tend" to pro- 
duce vice; and shall not these elements of his 
moral being be exercised^—emidoyed ? Is there 
no ground on which his Ttrtue is to be proved ? 
The temptations d society " tend" to crime ; and 
shall the social state be dissdved ? The appetite 
foir food ''tends" to excess — ^to gluttony ; and shall 
not a man eat 1 Differences of opinion " tend" to 
disputes ; disputes to passion ; passion to war; and 
war d^isdates the earth. Shall, the right of opin- 
ion, therefore, be surrendered ? Man '' tends" to 
reproduce his species; and the race "tend" to 
behave badly. Is it wrong to " multi]Jy and re-^ 
plenish the earth ?" 

Sinee these gentlemen are fond of subtleties, 
they must excuse us for keeping them company. 
This doctrine of " tendencies," when it comes to 
be analyzed and followed up, seems to lead us 
into dubious rej^ons. Man must live^ unless^ per- 
adventure, " tending" to evil, it shall be thought 
best to cut off the race at once. He must act, un** 
less, for the same reason, some Almighty power 
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shall paralyzd these ''tendencies." He noiust eat 
and drink ; and there are '' tendencies" in aU this 
to get harm and do harm. Th6re must be a basis, 
a field, and a proof of virtue ; but this cannot be 
without " tendencies" to yice. 

It is important, indeed, with such natures as 
ours, and in this world of temptation, that we 
should be regulated by wholesome laws and prop- 
er authority; and so in any case. And we know 
of no better law than the Bible ; and of no higher 
authority than its author. And it happens that 
one of the two appointed symbols of the great 
atoning sacrifice for the sins of men is wine — 
even tvine. And the command is : — " All ye drink 
of it." — ^'^ For as often as ye eat this bread, and 
drink this' cup, ye do show the Lord's death till he 
come." This is, indeed, a grave and solemn ref- 
erence ; nevertheless, it is to the point. And he 
who shall dare to say that it " tends" to the results 
specified and enumerated in the resolution now 
under consideration, as being responsible for them, 
does indeed decide the question, and the very 
question at issue in this discussion, so far as his 
right and authority can go ; but his temerity can 
only be measured by his fanaticism ! May his 
sin be forgiven. 

Suppose we turn the tables, and say : — Gentle- 
men, this course of yours " tends*^ to diminish your 
influence. The public will see through it. It 
" tends" to bring the Temperance reformation into 
contempt, and to disappoint all its aims ; it '' tend^" 
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.to destroy public confidence in all reforming insti* 
tutiiHis and efforts. It '^ tends" to divide you from 
the conununity, and to set the latter against you« 
The ^' tendency" of such transactions is to make 
the very name of the Temperance Society loath- 
some ; to provoke those who drink wine to drink 
mofie; within the circle of your influence to in- 
crease the number of secret drinkers, and in that 
way to multiply the number of drunkards in the 
land ; to throw back the cause, till this disgust 
shall pass off; and to cast insurmountable obsta- 
cles in die way of its revival. In a word : — ^This 
extravagance, this unfairness, these subtleties of 
argument and sophistries of reasoning — this forced 
attempt to establish the connexion of cause and 
effect between practices of the most respectable 
portions of the community, of its best and most in- 
fluential members^ of the great majority of Chris- 
tians, of the apostles, of Christ himself, and the 
worst evils and crimes to be found in the world ; 
— ^yes, rely upon it, gentlemen, the "tendency" 
o[ these measures is to fasten upon you all the 
responsibility which you charge upon more inno- 
cent persons. Ye who have undertaken to deter- 
mine the philosophy of "tendencies," will do well 
to look to tke " tendency" of your own doings. " I 
stake my reputation upon it," said Mr. Cunmiings, 
in application to the other resolution, and it is no 
Ijsss applicable to this, "that men who occupy 
high stations in society, men whose names tell on 
the ear of the American public, will hold up this 



resolution in your bee, and «sk whether you wirii 
them to join such a lociety ?" And such, we dunk, 
must be the general feeling. Thus intemperance 
must inevitably be increased ; the bands that had 
been drawn with such force will be snapped asun- 
der; and men will revel in their cups till a more 
reasonable and more Salutary control can be brought 
o?er them. To shock the common sense of the 
community by measures of this kind is doing in- 
finite mischiefy and involves a responsibility for 
which the authors eug^t to be concerned. Do 
they think that men will i^ot feel obliged to respect 
themselves ? — and the more so, die more they are 
crowded with false and slanderous charges ? — and 
thai they will not hold die aggressors in profound 
and ulter contempt ? 

The leading advocates of this resolution before 
the CimvenUon rested dieir argument principally 
upon die assumption that alcohol is a poiscm. 
The definitions of poison are so various in different 
hands, that we have not thought it worth while, 
while engaged in the treatment of this subject in a 
former part of this volume, to deny, that alcohol is 
one of the class i but we have there statedt what 
cannot be gainsaid, that poisons are aQ about us 
and in us ; that we are constandy in contact with 
them ; diat they cannot be avoided ; thai they nsay 
be, and aie, useful — mdispensable to life and health* 
Two ef the ingredients of atmospheric ak, eatboQic 
acid gss and nitrog^are deadly poisens ; and yH 
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we could not live without them, as (Mused in &eit 
latent and combined state. Some of the more pal^ 
pable poisons, arsenic, &;c., are prescribed as medi* 
cines. Dr. Mussey states, that some iisurmers in 
Germany are m the habit of using arsenic, to the 
cmiount of two grains a day ; and they aver they 
cannot dispense with it. Probably it is injufious, 
like the habitual use of opium. The cry of poison 
in this case is manifestly argumentum ad captan- 
dvan vuigus. Nothing is more innocent than poi* 
son, if righdy used ; it is, in fact, one t>f the most 
important and useful agents, not only4n chymistiyi 
but in application to animal being. 

That uneducated andignorant men should cry^— 
** poison" — ^is quite exeusable ; but that Dr. Mussey 
should join in it, and rest his argument against alco* 
hql principally, if not solely, on that ground — ^is n<tt 
in his favour, as a scientific man, to say the least. 
We have absolutely been amazed at the structure, 
drift, and substance of his argument before the 
Convention. It was "poison ! poidon ! poison !**— ' 
and little else. Dr. Beaumont's observations <»i the 
action of a stomach, that lay open to the eye, in a 
living subject, might or might not be pertinent. 
That would depend on two contingencies; first, 
whether the exposure of the internal surface, in 
such a case, to common air, would affect the ex- 
periment ; and next, on the amount of alcohol taken 
into the system. That a (}uart of gin, taken at a 
cbau^it, should show itself in the secretions andb 
cixcalating fluids, and be injiorious*, is svadj no 

Y 
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more to be disputed, than that a man — ^who ata the 
aupper of four others, and a nine pound ham at the 
end of it ; or another, who disposed of eight rab- 
bits at a dflmer ; or the one who devoured a whole 
sheep at a meal ; or the fourth, 4^ho is said to have 
eaten a hog at one. sitting, as narrated by Dr. Mus* 
sey in his popular lectures — should be the worse for 
it. We do not mean to intimate that Dr. Mussey 
fully confides in these statements, as veritable his* 
tory; but only that he has seen fit to introduce 
such stories in his lectures, as reputed instances of 
excess in eating. Admitting thefactSy nobody will 
contest the doctor's conclusions. But what are eay 
cesses and their results to the point 1 

Dr. Mussey says, a certain quantity of the ri^t 
kind of oil will assist the operations of a watch ; 
but add to it the. oil of vitriol, and the metals will 
be, corroded. Ergo: AlcohcJ is injurious to the 
animal. economy ! Or, if we may state a case: 
Lying is an immorality; therefore, drunkenness 
ought to be avoided. This last statement none 
will dispute, however we may not be able ta see 
bow it follows as a condusion. 
. la Dr. Mussey "a practitioner in medicine and 
surgery, a public lecturer in one or both, an ob» 
aenrer of the functions of animal life, and of the 
repeUing, self-defending, and self-restoring power 
of animal vitality against the assaults of hostile 
agencies ; and yet will he say, that the corroding 
power of the oil. of vitriol on certain inert substan- 
ces ^ a fair illustaration of the effects of alcohol^ ot 
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any Other poison, on the animal econixny ? Verily, 
We did not think so. And yet the doctor says : 
** The* indiyidual who dies of delirium tremens is 
not killed by the last dose of liquor, but by ^ 
habit of taking liquor. [True. But mark the fol- 
lowing:] Each draught that he ever swallowed 
did something towards producing the catastrophe. 
Every drop he ever tasted had its share towards 
the issue ; and though we may not be able e:£actly 
to measure or to show the effect of each, yet the 
reasoning is not the less conclusive on that account. 

If much poison does much harm, a htde 

poison does a little harm." If the doctor means to 
say, that the catastrophe stated is the result of the 
combined influence of all the historical stages of 
die habit of usin^ alcohol, on the moral and physi- 
cial constitution of the subject, we concur with him ; 
at least, we will not contest the point. But, admit- 
ting for the present, what the doctor claims, that 
the least possible quantity of sdcohol is hostile Xp 
animal nature, he has made no allowance, as a 
physiologist, for the repelling, self-defending, and 
self^-restonng tendencies of animal vitality against 
the first invasions of a foe ; but he reasons as if the 
human frame were the watch, and alcohol the- oil 
of vitriol ; and as if the first touch of alcohol on 
the animal economy will fasten its imprint as in- 
delibly kB the ch3rmical effect of the vitriol on the 
metal ; which, it must be seen, is a fallacy. The 
doctor knows very well that the animal constitu-- 
tioa of a drunkard has in it a self-restoring power. 



if he win only abstam firoBn alcofadt" ateogether; 
whereas the fffecta of the vitriol on the watch must 
lemaiB, so far aa they have processed. Much 
nore will a maD, otherwise healthy, recover from 
the effects of excess in the use of alcohol, if hid 
. leformatioa is early ; and much more still, admit- 
ting alcohol is injurious in all and any degrees, if 
he breaks off before any serious and very apparent 
inTaM#ns have been made on his constitutioiu* The 
msA wlto dies of deliriun^ tremens may possibfy 
have reformed a plural number of times in the ear« 
lier and less intemperate stages of his driidung lus- 
toiy^ and as qaany times he may hare had his caa* 
stitaticm restored to perfect soundness, s^ far as the 
effects of this supposed p(Hson are concerned* Ji 
is not true, therefcnre, as a matter of course, in 
the sense in which we si^)pose the doctor means 
to be understood, that ** each draught he ever swal* 
lowed, and each drop he ever tasted, had something 
to do in producing the catastrophe ;" and that, " if 
much poison does much harm, a little poison does 
a little harm." 

Either this argument is a philosophical one, or 
it is not The doctor professes to buQd on philoso- 
phy. Why then should we speak a» if we were 
aiming ifolely ad captandum valgus? Why not 
put the case on its own proper ground — where 
common sense, and conmion observation, must put 
it— first, and middle, and last — ^viz., that the evil 
of using alcoholic drinks consists in the danger of 
acquiring an ungovemaUe appetite for themi mA 
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of being ultimately doomed to the consequences 
which are known to result from the unrestrained in- 
dulgence of this propensity ? And facts will show 
that there is argument enough in this to answer 
all the purposes, and to awaken all the zeal, and 
all the union of effort among the well-wishers of 
men, that may be required in the cause of a public 
reformation. It will be as easy to cazry the point 
of total abstinence from all intoxicating "beverages 
on this ground as on any other, if it can b« ghowii 
to be necessary for public good ; and more so, be* 
cause it -is the only true ground, 

i 

Dr. Reese said, in the progress of the debate on 
fbis resolution :— " There ii^ no species of ultraism 
more to be deplored, or more treacherous and fal- 
lacious, than that which maintains that the taking 
of any quantity of alcohol, however diluted or com-" 
pounddd, is malum in se — ^is necessarily and in all 
circumstances a moral offence; especially when 
this doctrine is looked at in connexion with moral 
science. It is greatly to be deprecated, that Tem- 
perance societies should attempt to exercise pre- 
rogatives which do not belong to them. I con- 
ceive that this Conventiop is wholly unauthorized 
to give any decision ca such questions. They are 
questions in mor«i science, and do not pertain to 
us. We are not here to pass resolutions of denun- 
ciation, and send them forth as so many popish 
bulls, or ecclesiastical anathemas, denouncing apx 
feUow^nen— men as upright add as omscientious 
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as cunoiTet It has bore been 

a;folrad» that the taking of c»^ dr^p of akoh^ in 
any fona ia not (nly taking so much pdsoiH but is 
m all cases a sm« And then we were entertained 
Irith i sapient comment on the conduc); of our Sar- 
iour; and it was asked, with airs of triumph, whelh- 
ev it oould be posuble that Jesus Christ ever con-* 
secvated sueh a substance as alcohol to be tha 
meanofial of bis death! And the aUuuon waa 
earned fully out, and a blow openly struck at the 

lue of wine in the Loid*s Supper Should 

this Convention suSer the lesolutions that have 
abeady been passed to go out to the world,. and 
take no steps to aToid their being misunderstood 
[or rather^ rightly understood] . < , « ^ . theni sir, the 
axe is laid at &e root of the Tempeiance cause, 
and the Church of God and the ministers of his* 
Oospd, throughout the length and breadth of this 
land, will be constrained, by their duty to God and 
their regard for his laws^ to abandon you,, and to 
]aise their voice against what they believe to be a 
pernicious heresy, reflecting on Jesus Christ, and 
tending to subvert his ordinances." 

The Rev, Professor Potter delivered the follow-, 
ing sentiments on this resolution >—" I wish in a 
few words to call the attention of this Convention, 
to the extent to which they aio about to commit 
themselves. So far as the expediency of the use 
of alcohol is involved, there is no difference of 
opiaion : but, so far as the absitract question, wheth- 
er the use at all of any thing which contains it. 
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at tny period. <tf the worid, tuid under any circuiQ/% 
aianeep, may be nght, there 19 a greal and radical 
di£ference. This resolution commits us, to a dec^ 
kration, that all use of any thing which C(«&tain9 
alcohol is in. itself wrong. That is the substance 
of the resoluticMi, according to the explanation, which 
has been-giyen by the . distmguished gentleman 
from Dartmouth College (Professor Mussey). As 
alcohol is a poison, it must therefore injure the hu-^ 
man system in erery form of chymical combina* 
tio^, howeyer small ^e quantity may be, and how^ 
seldom soerer it noay be receiyed. Now, if a maD#^ 
holds all use of wine in our own houses to he^ 
morally wrong, because wine is a poiscMi, then i^ 
holds that any use of wine at the table of the Losd 
must be morally wrong, because it is as poisonous 
there as anywhere else. And the man who takes 
one drop of wine from God's table, goes so far 
towards poisoning himself; that is, he violates the 
law of God in the very act by which he obeys die 
last injunction of his Saviour. He cannot ke^p 
Christ's dying command without vidating a pri- 
mary law of his being; and so the very article 
which Jesus 'Christ selected and consecrated aa 
die perpetual 8]rmbol in his church of the bles<- 
smgs of salvation, was an article which contained 
POISON ! The Son of God selected, as the symbol 
of his own shed blood, and gave to be re>eeived 
and drunk by his disciples-^otson / I think that 
leaolution contains this doctriae. If is. a dootfkM 
X- do n0t beliete. I never caia beUeiva that of 
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which Jesus Christ said, ' Drink ye all of it,' has 
the least tendency to perpetuate evil. I do not 
beUere that the use of it, as it is often used, and 
has long been used by many, has in itself a ten- 
dency to produce and perpetuate evil* But I do 
believe, that in our country and in this age, the 
use of all stimulants has become so excessive, that^ 
to break up the use of them, it becomes all friends 
of humanity to agree in the practice of total absti* 
nence. The argument on the other side involves 
a great and radical fallacy. I say this with ex- 
treme deference for the highly respectable gentle- 
men who have advanced it, but still I nyist speak 
what I beUeve. It does not follow that because a 
substance in its undiluted state is poison, that 
therefore in a state much diluted it is still a poison. 
On that principle the atmosphere of this room must 
be a deadly poison, for we all know that, by the 
breathing of so many persons, some portion o£ 
poison hiets been mixed with the air we are all 
bifeathing. By the same process of reasoning, I 
could demonstrate that it is wrong for ten men ever 
to assemble in one apartment, and it must be 
wrong in the extreme for five hundred men ever 
to assemble in a Temperance Convention. Is 
there not carbonic acid gas present in thi8~^apart- 
ment ? Does not every respiration from the lungs 
of every individual pres^it pour out more or less 
of that gas ? And is not this a fundamental law of 
nature ? And are we not, then, accoiding to the 
foasoning, by coming together m this place, vida** 



ting a primary law of our being? Tet -will any 
noAn of common sense attempt to argue, ibat hu- 
man beings should never assemble together? 
Would you place heralds at the doors of this 
house, publishing a caveat to all who pass by, 
waixiing them not to enter thi^ assembly, because 
the very first thing they will encounter is a gas- 
eous poison ? ReascMiing which brings u^ to such 
a conclusicoi cannot be sound. I admit .that it is 
not necessary^ nor expedient, to use Jnyiintexica- 
ting liquor as^ a beverage ; and I will go pother, 
and admit that, under existing circumaUmces^ it is 
not right so to use 'it. But I wish to shew that 
ihe moral evil grows out of th^-^buse^ not <nit cf 
the use of it; inasmuch as its use has been sanc- 
tioned by the sacred and erer^^o-be-revered eixam** 
pie of our Divine Rede^ner. 

*' My object in speaking at all was to call the at- 
tention of the Convention to die true import of a 
resolution they seemed about to pass. I though 
it intended to* convey more than had yet reached 
the house. This must be evident to any who wiU 
examine it vrith calmness. It proposes that this 
Convention shall assert certain abstract positions 
in relation to morals — ^that we shall denounce thd 
use of all alcoboUc beverages under any possible 
circumstances. After a long preamble, it declarer 
that the use of alcohol, imder any circumstanoes, 
is, in the opinion of this convention, '^ not ri^t ;" 
by which it means, as I suppose, that all such use 
is wrong. The Convention therefore are^to isnia 
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it to the vnM aa tlieir decision, that all use of al- 
cohoUe liquoi, xinder any circumstances, is wrong. 
If the proposition had 1>een confined to our owa 
country and our own time, 1 might hare been more 
ready to agree to it; b\it its a$pect is both reflex 
and prospective. And it does imj^edly reflect on 
the conduct of Christ in consecrating this fell pot- 
9on as die chosen symbol of his own dying lore. 
The Convention, I am sure, will not believe that 
I wish to advocate the use of any iitfozicating 
liquors, or .that I am opposed to the principle of 
Total Abstinence. On the contrary, I am anxious 
for the adoption of that principle, but I oppose this 
resolution because, when the arguments used in 
support of any cause are in .themselves ^lacious, 
they only react on the cause they were intended to 
promote. By a well-known principle of associa- 
tion, men will always link these weak arguments 
with the cause itself; and if they are baseless, and 
mJl not bear examination, the weakness of the ar- 
gument is particularly transferred to the cause. I 
do maintain that the argument contained by impli- 
cation in the resolution, and more distinctly set 
forth by Dr. Mussey, does reflect on the conduct 
of our Saviour. My friend from Schenectady did 
indeed appeal vrith great confidence, especially to 
the divines around him, to say whether it could be 
possible that the Son of God bad consecrated so 
fell a compound as the emblem of his own atone- 
ment? Now I say that there is a fallacy in this 
whde argument What does the argomentamount 
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to ? It is this : akohol is a poison. All intoxicating 
liquors contain alcohol, therefore aU intoxicating 
liquors are poisonous. And, to carry it out, it has 
been common to employ alcohol as . a common 
designatioiv Cost all intoxicating liquors. Now there 
is no dispute at all whether alcohol is a poison — 
there, is no dispute as to its character, whether in 
a small or large quantity. My argument was not 
directed to that point. I do not dispute that a sin- 
gle drop is as much poison as a large quantity is ; 
but, I ask, if that single drop be mingled with a 
hogshead of water, is the whole mixture a poison ? 
I repeat the question. When one drop of alcohol 
is infused into a hogshead of water, is the entire 
mixture poison ? It contains poison, I admit, just 
on the same principle as the atmosphere of this 
room contains poison ; but so does the atmoi^here 
of all nature^ If you take a cubic foot of air from 
the top of the loftiest mountain, it will contain more 
or less of that which is noxious. But, I ask, is it 
therefore poisonous air, unfit to breathe ? Does a 
man who breathes it siq against the principles^ of 
his being ? The argument against wine is the ar- 
gument against the atinospherer Let us put them 
both in the form of a syllogism : 

'^ A1co1k>1 is a poison : 

'' Wine contains alcohol : . 

** Therefore wine is a poison^ 

^ Carb<mic acid gas is a poison : 

'* The atmosphere contains carbonic acid gas : 

" Therefore 4^ atmosphere is a poison. 
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^^Gentlemen have mistaken the gist of the argu- 
ment They forget the grand fundamental differ- 
ence between the qualitiet of a componnd and the 
qualities of the elements of which it is composed. 
And they assert that the compound must hare all 
the qualities which belong to ito elements, which 
is by no means true. Indulge me in one more 
illustration. I will take nitrogen. I wUl put an 
animal under a receiTer, and cause him to breathe 
pure nitrogen. What is the eflfect ? He ejqpires in 
ccmTulsions. Nitrogen, then, is a poison ; but nitro- 
gen is one of the component ingredients of the atmo- 
sphere, and, when duly mixed with a prop(»tion of 
oxygen, it is the very element of life. That which, 
when alone, is a principle of death, when com- 
pounded, is the vital element. You see, then, that 
the character of a substance may be entirely changed 
by its relation to some other ingredient. Alone it 
may be a poison, yet in combination it may be the 
very support of existence. Now I adduce this 
argument, not with a view to recommend the use 
of intimcating liquor in our country — ^far from it; 
but as an argumetit to show that, by adopting such 
8 poposition, you will place<a stumbling-block be- 
fore reflecting minds, and many will attach to the 
cause you advocate the false argument by which 
you seek to sustain it. And why should we resort 
to weak argtmients when there are irrefutable argu- 
ments on which we may rely — arguments which 
addzees diemselves to a sound understanding, which 
present their a»peal tothecooecienoe and the heart, 
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«iid which will caxij \m trhnnphantly to die goai 
'We seek? If the lesohitton placed the claimB- of 
total abitineiice on grounds which cooomeiid them«- 
aelves to the commoii sense of the world, I would 
go far it 

*^ There are one or two odier popular fidlaeiee on 
dits subject, but I pass them ler the present One 
word to the gentleman who m his kindness appro* 
h^ded that there might perhaps be some drunkatd 
piFesent who was watering m his decision, and 
whom I might determine to the side of inebrietj* 
The suggestion, I admit, is most painful, and it has 
efiien kept me silent when I wished to raise mj 
voice against what I was couTinced was wrong. 
But no sirccess can be permanent except that 
^ich is founded oil truth. I know indeed that a 
measure is to be judged by its fruits; but not 
merely by its iaunediate fruits. I am aware that 
this *go-i^lMi^ syst^n, no matter how h^ or 
how far, has, in some cases, had good fruits, but 
we know not how much there has been ihat is 
bad. There is -a fruit which is fair to tfae^eand 
adies on the Ups. We need time andexp^enoe 
to arrire at a just condusion, and i doubt not that 
some of those now around me, -and who are warm 
advocates of the ^ go-ahead' principle, may, im a 
ziper experience, discover in the long rim thitf 
they have.done not a htde harm. 

**Now what are we who held this opmion to 
do] We see meaaurea wsarmly pressed which 
we Uhere calculaisd to iitjive, if not anesti the 
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progress of the TempeHtnce reform. Must, vre 
for erer shut, our lips, lest some unhappy drunkard 
nuiy miscoBstrue what w6 say 1 Oh, sir, let. us 
cling to the truth. Let us pursue an hones^ 
straight-forward policy. Be assured of it, we never 
shall triumph on any other ground. But, if other- 
wise, if indeed a hurricane is destined to sweep 
oyer the land, and if measures which have nothing 
to reconunend them but that they ' go ahead' — 
measures which go ahead of the Bible and of 
truth — are to become the order of the day, though 
I may be compelled to retire from all fellowship 
with such enterprises, 1 shall at least enjoy this 
consolation, that, as long as I live, I shall press the 
principles and practice of total abstinence on the 
hearts of the young men who may be committed 
to my charge. The very last duty I performed 
before I came here.¥ras to call around me a young 
band just about to enter upon the world, and con- 
jure them to abandon the intoxicating cup. And 
. M long as my station shall secure to me any influ- 
ence oyer the minds of such young men, my voice 
shall be raised in behalf of the Temperance cause. 
Think not that I oppose this resoluticm because I 
•m a laggard in that cause, or tremble at the 
thought of canying out my principles into prac- 
tice. No, sir, I act under no such impulses. I 
oppose it because my heart trembles for the ark 
of my God. I oppose it because I see couched 
under that resolution an i^cipi^t attack on.one of 
the institutions of the Christian Church. I know 
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it does not openly appear, but its seeds are there. 
Before I can consistently put my hand to such a 
resolution, I must be satisfied, on clear and suffi« 
cient evidence, that that article which Christ con- 
secrated at the eucharistical table, in that upper 
chamber where he enjoyed the last supper with 
his disciples, did not contain one drop of alcohol. 
Till I have this proved to -me, I will not brand the 
cup which my Lord has placed on the communion- 
board as a cup of poison. I will not, as a minis- 
ter of Jesus Christ, say to h}^ flpck, as I place that 
cup upon his table, or commend it to their hands, 
Remember, this is a cup of poison ; beware how 
you tasle too much or too often. Take care how 
you do as the primitive Christians did, who par- 
took of the conmnmion-feast every Sabbath, and 
some of them every day. Beware, there \% poison 
in it ! True, it is the emblem of that blood inrhich 
purchased the world's redemption ; but the emblem 
which Christ selected, and whii;:h he ordained to 
be ^et upon his table through all coming genera- 
tiohs, is poison ; beware how you handle it 1" 

It is proper to remark, that Professor Potter 
moved the introduction of the word " prevailing" 
before " use," which was adopted ; and that he 
voted for the resolution in that fcnrm. However 
this form may be more satisfactory to those who, 
like Professor Potter, go for total abstinence on 
the ground of expediency, it still lies wilhlall its 
denunciatory force against a numerous aiBdhmost 
respectable body in the community^ who think it 
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right to VBe wiae mnd other mild alcoholic berer- 
ages. Butit ii the design of the firamers of this 
leaohitioii against which our strictiires are direct- 
ed. And it ia still maintained by the Temperance 
Recorder for September : — ** It will be perceived, 
that the CenTcntioB have fulfy recognised the 
principle of total abstinence from aH intoxicating 
drinks on the gramnd ef m quai. Migatkml^ They 
conceire^ then, t^t they hare carried their por- 
poee, and boldly publish the decree. 

'' It is not rig^ty" say this Conrentioai, to use 
wine, or ever so Utile of it, cTen in the Sacrament 
of the Lord^s Su{^r; for that is the bearing and 
the end. So it is understood, nor has it Jbeen di»» 
claimed. It has eren been indirectly anj by impft* 
cation confessed. It is marvellous that two such 
extremes dioidd meet, viz., the Papist doctrine of 
tsaasubatantiatiQn, and the modem Protestant doc* 
trine (rf abstinence : that, widi the Papist, salvation 
«r pevditicm turned QsapartalMg or not partaking ;: 
and that, with ^ Temperance reformer, the same 
alternatives, or, at least, doing right and doing 
wrong, are based on a reversion of the rule* 

'^Here we trape the first footmarks of clerical 
eocroachmeBt. The administration of the sacra* 
ments was theinvioiable prerogative of the priests ; 
and those symbols (sacramental), rather than the 
great princij^es they hold forth, were insisted upm 
as of vital energy. It was upon touching^ tastings 
lumdhf^ the material elements, or upon btei$ig duly 
touched and handled by the dispensers of the ^mys- 
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teries/ that eternal life depended. Not to be 
washed (baptized) in the laver of regeneration, not 
to eat of the Divine flesh, not to drink the blood, 
not to be anointed with the oil of remission: — was 
to. perish everlastingly. Salvation and perdition 
turned, not upon the condition of the heart in God's 
s^h^ but upon having a share of the conseci'ated 
fluid or solid matter which the priest might bestow 
or refuse,"* ^ 

And if this law was indeed "the first footmark 
of clerical encroachment" on Christian Kberty, God 
giant that the decrees of the Temperance Conven- 
tion at Saratoga may be the last. As we find them 
in the opposite extremCf we have some reason to 
hope they are. As was said by the authority above 
quoted, to the same point, " The maturing of spirit- 
ual despotism wants little more of means and in- 
struments than it finds in this substitution of super- 
stition and ceremony for vital truth," so may we say 
in reference to this modem movement of the same 
kind, which has undertaken to reduce to nothing 
that ordinance, which, at so 6arly a period of the 
Church, and for so long a time, was made the every 
thing — ^that this is the consummation of what tJiat 
was the beginning. For how is it possible to go 
any farther ? The circle is complete ; the world 
hk9 come round again; and "spiritual despotism** 
has arrived at the point whence it set out — ^having 
•zhausted all possible materials, that could b« 
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hunted up in the heights aboye or in the deptha 
beneath-— in heaven, ox earth, or helL 

At the ninth annual meeting of the Ameriean 
Temperance Society, August 5, 1836, the chief 
secretary obsenred, ^' That the gr^at object of the 
Society had been, by the universal diffusion of in- 
fonnatioQy together with the power of argument 
and persuasion, to exert such a moral influence 
upon society, that intemperance should cease from 
among men. To this good end three things were 
needful. One of these was, that the operations of 
the society should be permanent ; with which view 
a few gentlemen had united to raise a small fund to 
be appropriated to its use, but on Uiat express Gon« 
dition. The next thing was the collecting of au- 
thentic facts, with regard to the influence of intoxi"> 
eating liquor ; and in this labour the society had 
been occupied for the last ten years,, during which 
time they had had from one to six and seven agents 
constantly ejnployed. Their object had been to 
get facts in a sufficient number and variety to 
produce^ universally, the entire conviction among 
men of sound mind, that either to use^ or to furnish 
for the use of others, intoadcating drink (^ any 
description, is not right, because such drink is not 
useful to men. The third object still remained to 
be done, viz., the universal difiusion of the facts 
which had been collected. For tiiis end they had 
been imbodied in a volume of 450 pages, which 
woidd ^sontain at its dose the report, a part of 
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wUch had just been read. Tke aim and wish of 
the society was to put one copy of this collection 
of facts into the hands of every preacher of the 
Gospel, every teacher of youth, and of every legis- 
lator and statesman, in every country of the worM." 

We have then, here, a distinct and official con- 
fession from the chief agent pf this society, undis* 
guised, that ''their (Aject had been" from the begin* 
ning, nine years ago, with *^ from one to six or seven 
agents constantly employed, ta get facts, in a suffi- 
cient number and variety to produce universally the 
entire ccmviction among men of sound mind, that 
either to use, or to furnish for the use of otheiB, 
intoxicating drink of any description, is not right^^ 
&c. And these facts are now announced in a 
volume of 450 pages, with the design of " putting 
a copy into the hands of every preacher of the 
Gospel, every teacher of youth, and of every legis-* 
later and statesman, in every country of the world." 

It would appear, then, by diis confession, that 
the decision was made before the, investigation 
was conunenced, viz., '' It is not right ;^ and th&t 
the ciyect of the nine years' labour has been to make 
cut a story to sustain that decision — ^not, like Lord 
Bacon, to base the decision on the story— <a story 
fairly told. This object being attained, the de* 
cision, made nine years ago, is formally and solenm- 
ly announced to the world in a series of resolu- 
tions passed in General Convention of 1836, which 
justly surprised and startled those honest minds 
thai were present, who h^d net been in dM ucn^ 
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and drew forth firom th^m such lucid and eloquent 
remonttrances as are imbodied in the specimens 
we have copied. 

Haying given our opinion at large in a fonner 
chapter as to the extrayagant statements, inisiep- 
resentation and colouring of facts, and false theo- 
ries, by which the Temperance refoimaticni in this 
country has been carried on, it is not required of 
us in this place to repeat those observations. But 
we did not then expect to have the key, or explana- 
tion, furnished us from such high authority, be- 
fore we should have finished writing these pages. 
The Temperance doings at Saratoga for 1836 
are, perhaps, among the most remarkable develop- 
ments of our history as a conununity. And it is 
a somewhat remariuible coincidence, that they 
should be such a perfect confirmation of the doc- 
trine of these pages, and transpire at a moment to 
put their seal upon the whole. 

As an mstance of the character of the /acts col- 
lected by the labours of this society, we have it 
emblazoned in the second resolution of the Con- 
vention^ " That the progress which has been effect- 
ed, wherever slhtable efforts have been made, du- 
ring the past year, especially in foreign countries^ 
affords high encouragement," &c. 

But Dr. Codman's report from " foreign countries" 
was rather a coder on this self-complacent ardour. 
The doctor had been a delegate, &c. " He en- 
tertidned great doubts whetlier the Temperance 
Dsfena had -made suofa ^xogc^^ ixx foreign eam^ 



tries f &C. He had enjoyed some c^portonities 
of personal obsenration ...... and, from what he 

had seen and heard while in England, it was his 
opinicHi that the progress of this reform was by no 
means so great as was supposed and represent* 
ed,** &c. 

But /acts were not what was wanted, but some- 
thing to kindle up the oratory of such a man as Dr» 
Beecher, who, yielding all credence to the flatter* 
ing letters of >' foreign correspondents," exclaimed, 
** England is connng ; France is coming ; Europe 
is coming; the world is coming." Where? Incur 
wake. But Dr. Codman, who had been to see, 
reports, " Nay, gentlemen, it is a mistake — ^no such 
Adng.'* — ^''But, good doctor, we don't want the 
truth. We want something that will answer our 
purpose. 4See how our brother. Dr. Beecher, 
kindles up ! Do you imagine he could have made 
that soul-thriBing speech if he had known the 
truth ?" And this, it may be, will be stereotyped 
in the next edition of Facts : ^' En^and is coming," 
ice. But alas ! we fear England wiU be a long 
tune coming over to total abstmence. Nothing 
much like it yet. So. sa3f» Dr. Codman ; and ao 
say aM who know. 

We shall be curious to see whether, the hook 
of Facts contains Dr. Mussey's four cai^s of rather 
encMrmous eating. 1 . The supper for four men, and 
a nine pound ham, all devoured by one, and at^ one 
sitting. 2. Eight rabbits in cme man's stomach a^ 
a time. 3. One sheep in anodior's. 4. One hog 
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in linolher's ; and so on. These are rather large, aa 
must be confessed. Nevertheless, if they actual- 
ly went down with the eaters, there is no good 
reason why tfiey should not go down with us. 
But we forget that the Temperance Society has 
not yet taken up the business of eating ; they only 
attend to the drinking. Dr. Mussey can tell them, 
that ^if much poison does much h9im, a little 
poison does a little harm ;^ and that oil of yitrioi 
will corrode a watch. Ergo, the smallest particle 
of alcohol, difiused in a glass of wine, will poison 
a man. If a man's blood, after having drui^ a gal«« 
Ion of gin, will bum blue, ergo, the blood of a man 
who has drunk a glass of wine wiU also take fire. 
There will doubtless be a chapter of spontaneous 
combustions. That would be exceedingly enter- 
taining, and would make an impression. K a sin- 
gle drop of alcohol would not kill a man, it might 
drown a flea ; and that would prove that it is de-» 
structiTe to animal life — a pobon. 

-Since the tunes of Copernicus, Galileo, Bacon, 
and Newton^ the philosophy of common sense has 
been extending its domain, liie *' Instauration of 
the Sciences" set up '^ the father of experimental 
philosophy," and generally men have prid^ them- 
selves in following his steps. 

But, obviously, a new era seems to have com- 
menced nine years ago, and the world has been 
travelling [advancing] backward. It is not now the 
philosophy of fact, but theiact of philoeophy--that 
is to say-^the fact generated by philoaopby-ralias. 



Irjr th60iy-*^ia8, by the will. As publicly and 
officially stated at Saratoga in 183$, it was re- 
solved, at the organization of the Temperance 
Society in 1827, "It is not right," &c. Before 
they had entered upon their, labours, the great 
principle was fixed ; and. ^^ the object^ since . has 
been to prove it by such a collection of facts,-«p 
shaped and bent, " as to produce universally the 
conviction," i&c. And here is the hook of 450 
pages, " to be put into the hands of every clergy- 
man, teacher, and statesman, in every country of 
the world;"— -facts got up to establish a principle 
ccmfessedly determined beforehand. " The object*' 
was not to wait and see where facts would lead 
Aem, and to adopt such principles as facts should 
develop; but to eolle<^ and arrange such facts 
and opinions as would support the original posi- 
tion : '^ It is not right." We hardly need say, that 
facts and opinions can be manufactured with the 
greatest facility in these times, and are always in 
the market, to suit all buyers and all tastes^ 
Neither will they be disputed, so long as they 
cairy upon their face their own refutation with 
sober and discerning minds. Men know that they 
can be better employed. We mean not by this tot 
impeach the entire budget of facts bound up by 
the Temperwice Society; far from it. We be- 
lieve many of them are impcnrtant, and may be use-, 
fill ; but ihey seem not yet to have been of ^ a 
■ufBcient number and variety to produce unwer*^ 
ioUy the entire conviction among men of sounds 
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9tKnid$ llHt to nfe intoodcadng drink of any iescrip' 
tienw fM fight f* unlera it can be ^hown that 
Ptdfessor Potter and men of his stanq) are not of 
** sound mind.^' We hare not yet seen the boolu 
We-only judge from the specimens usually afloat 
in the Temperance papers, tracts^ and bodisy 
^irfiick dodbtless ccmtain ^ the gist of the argu- 
ment**' The naked facts areyaluable ; thou^ aB 
men may not arriTe at the same conclusion. A 
rest many of these said fisbcts, however, have in, 
and about, and upon them so much olf the dress 
and airs of fiction, that sober men will receiTe 
them with caution. They are to be sifted. 

** AmcMig men of sonmd mind." It is astonishing 
what assurance, not to say impudence, these men 
are stocked with and are able to show oflF. They 
are self-defended at all points ; they have put the 
seal up<Hi the lips of all opponents. If a man dis^ 
sents, he is de facto classed by diem in one of two 
categories: either he is not a man of "sound 
mind,'' or else he is interested. This is rather 
tmciyil. But as the decision has now come ear 
tathedrAy wo be to him &at shall hare the te« 
merity to lift his roice against it! It has been 
nine years under mask, confessedly ^ while the ma- 
diineiy to support it has been in a course dT 
preparation. Now the battery is opened, and* the 
matches are swinging and smoking in the air. 
Hot work there must be soon, if- we may judge 
. frt»n the militant lai^age used at Saratoga. For 
^mmple, in a sit^le spseidi, which woold not oo» 



tapy mare dian tiro of tlie66 pag^ vm h%v» 
fdanng us in the ftuce "enemy" six limes i- ^^ main 
body" -diree timta ; '' fight" ditto ; '' trooper" twice ; 
^'btmer" 4itto^ with other such spiinklingB of 
mihtdlry phn»e, as ''attacked," ''Iran," ''power," 
^'poinl of the bayonet," "p«t to fli^t," "run 
i^wicy," " auxiUaxies," " driiren off the fid^" " beat* 
en," S^battfc," "conquered," "triiMttqA," "ag^s- 
eive aoveneiit," "line of moyement," "canteens," 
&c. In about half the same space we have- again 
^cowaacdice" three timet; "advance one point" 
twice; "cerrymg points" ditto ; "ranks," "ahoul* 
der to ahoilder," " terntory of the'e&emy,"" reeen* 
iroiitFe," "encamp," "attackkg all points," ^^tbtm 

Some of tiiese gen tlem en aie so addicted to the 
sounding of alarms, as to seem to act in this office 
under a mechanical necessity. What timeihey do 
mot stand on the crater edge of a volcano, crying 
to aU the world — ^"The mountain rocks, the earth ; 
heaves, and the pe^tA^) fires witlun are .ready to 
pour forth th^ torrents of braiong kira," they ar6 . 
«i the plams belo^, drilling and aham-fighting With 
their troops. War, cir some dire convuldon, they 
l^em resolved to have.. Long may they live, and 
ie before it cornea. 



Surely, it was rather a piece of — what shall wa 
say ?— -affectation, or nervous aj^ehenmon — ^for the 
dnef Secretary of the Am^^rican Temperaace So* 
ciety to say» " In the course of the dieousaion [o£ 
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the Coaveiltion], allusion had been made, no doubt 
with the kindest intentions, to Ihe name [the sec* 
retaiys] of one of the members of that e^aomittee 
[which brought in the resolutions}. He regretted 
this, and hoped it woiild not be repeated/' Better 
to have let that very natural and innocent Uunder 
have its own way, than to express amdely about it 
The secretary had been complimented for his wis- 
dom, prudence, dec, and it had been urged, that the 
fact cf the resolutions havmg been drawn up by 
him-— and thoroughly conned, as they must have 
been«— was a sufficient voucher for their forn» and 
substance ; and that no amendment ou^t, on that 
account, to be proposed. They bad passed for- 
mally through the hands of a committee, "who, of 
cotusc, in reporting and recommending them, had 
assumed the responsibiUty. It was the former of 
the two resolutions which have been under oon* 
sidersftion that was urged to be passed on the 
credit of such authorship. The reason assigned, 
however, was equally applicable to both, and to all. 
" This resolution," said the speaker^ " is not the 
ezteniporaneous product of a heated mind< It was 

penned, I believe,* by [the chief secretary]. 

-We all know his character— that it is far 

from bemg marked with precipitancy. If he has 
any fault, it is that of being too cautious. He has 
pondered long on this subject, and has brought in 
this resolution in such a form as he approves," dec. 
Why betray anxiety at such an imputation ? Every- 
body knew that the passing of this budget of reso- 
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lotions tlurough the hands of a committee was a 
mere matter of form. Doubtless, howerer, there 
was counsel in their getting up. We suppose the 
compliment paid to the secretary, as to ability and 
prudence, was just. But the division of responsi- 
bility, in such a case, is economical, especially 
when it is likely to be considerable. No wonder 
that the secretary felt uneasy. The measures 
proposed and pending ivere a bold and daring 
push : — They struck at the root and heart — ^went 
into the very soul-:-of the most cherished feelings 
of the great body of the wide community— of their 
feelings of self-respect, and of their attachment to 
the rights of conscience and of private judgment. 
Guarded and subtle as they are, they in^ve the 
sentence of proscription, in social standing, against 
the wisest, best, greatest, and most influential men 
in the land. So it was understood by both parties 
in the Convention ; and so it has since been.claim* 
ed by one of the leading organs, the Monthly Jour«. 
Tial of the Temperance Society :-*-" It will be pe^ 
ceired that th« Convention have fully recognised 
the principle, &c., on ther ground of moral oUi- . 
gation." And more than this : — ^These ^measures 
have aimed a blow at one of the positive institu- 
tions of Christianity ; and it was openly avowed, 
that a disturbance of the ordinance established in 
commemoration of the SaYiour's death, as held and 
ebserved by Christians of all ages, ^as not only 
oontemplated^ but resolved on ! Let the reader 
mm back to the conclusion of Professor Pottei^s 



.Ust q^ech^ MttfifAed in tbeae pagcfs, and he will 
mb how tbeae doings wem understood by him. 

Wo haje il» then, offidaUy confessed, in l^a» 
thai this radical principle has been> aimed at ibr 
years ; and that all the laboors of the American 
Tempenmce Society, since its organization, hare 
been centriTed and sustained for this end. 

Since, then, the American public haTe this de- 
velopment of design, in a numerous and powerful 
CKwnhinaticm of individaaats, reduced to form by iheir 
own hand, solemnly enacted into a plan of social 
and public reform, it will be seen whether tbe aur 
thor o£ these pages has laboured under a &lse and 
gfOQndkas impressioii aa to the existence of an 
eailBBsiTe and otganized scheme for the estaUisb- 
ment of a spiritoal sv^iremacy o^er the mkid of 
this oMntry. 

Is tkat tbe T«cy and specific design 1 And how 
is the motiTe apparent 1 No : such was not origi* 
naUy, nor is it now. genesally, tibie design. For the 
most part, these rdorming measures have origi- 
nated in the best of motives; and, fcv the most part, 
they are now »istained by the best of mottvesw 
Bittt the question is — ^What hare they ah^ady come 
ta? And whither are they tending! We hare 
seen that they .have come to an invaHfrn of the 
aaered rights of conscience and of priyate judg- 
ment ; that Aey have entered the sanctuary of pri- 
Tate life with &e airs and tones of authority i that 
di^y have deo^eed rules for the acticsi and hearing 
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of the iiu)T&l sense of the commttiuty and of indi* 
viduals ; and that they have publicly and solemnly 
enacted a sentence of general proscxiption against 
all who shall henceforth presume to dissent from 
their authorit&tive decisions. " Priyate judgment," 
says the author of the Natural History of Enthusi- 
asm, '* cannot be invaded without crushing the 
human mind, and substituting the chains of despo- 
tism for the bond of peace and love." 

Spiritual power was never yet aimed at, and 
never gained, except under specious pretexts^ 
And what more specious than the present Tem- 
perance reformation ? It had every advantage to 
give it a leading influence to such an end — advan- 
tages calculated to delude not only the public, but 
the principal agents themselves. It may be admit- 
ted — ^we believe — ^that this combination originated 
in the purpose of gaining an ascendency over the 
public mind for a good end ; and that the ultimate 
aim of an ^authoritative sway, whidi, as appears, 
bas been so long cherished, was also intended for 
good. It was thought and believed by these men, 
as we charitably su|^se, that they could manage 
this business safely and for public good. Gener- 
ally it has been conducted under the guise of en- 
lightening the public mind, and forming a pubUc 
opinion on a specific, known, and acknowledged 
evil. Thus far proper and good. 

But the Temperance pledge — the * merits of 
which have been discossed in a former chapter — 
faaa been the key to the mischief that has followed 
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and is m piogress. It seta up the rigbt of ikying 
into our neighbour's private a&irs, and of an 
amuisitorial inspectioci oyer his priYats conduet. 
It ereds a court over his conscience, and entidea 
to jHrescribe authimtatiTely to his judgment. The 
public hare been inyaded by this usurpation, and 

• have extensiyely yielded to it, before they sus- 
pected its character or could be aware of its ten* 
dencies. When once the prying eye and usurping 
tiead of iiapertinence have obtained access mthin 
the sacred precincts of our domestic retreats, and 
dfagged out the secrets of our closets to public 
Tiew, it is not only less easy to eject the intruder 
than to have barred the door against him, but he 
considers himself entitled to that as a right, which 
he gained by stealdi and violence. Besides, w« 
are in bis power. 

So has it been with the Temperance pledge : It 
has extensively forced the public, first, into the en* 
durance, and next, into the recQgniti<m, of a gross 
il^pf (^riety*-Hnto a practice not healthful in the 

N social state, and un&Vourable to good morals. 
This invasion and triumph have proved the break* 
ing down of the wallf The enemy, being in pos* 
session, had only to choose what dwellings he would 
enter, and what temples he would rdp^oriate and 
profane. One usurpation over ccmscience prepared 
the way for any and for every other. A public, long 
- Yised to the pledge, md yielding to it, might be ex- 
pected to make little resistance to any other pro* 
poaal of tbo same character . An organiaed (qn»tett 
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of ftpiri^ 8upx!pmacy begimi with triffiitg demands ; 
Viurches to power by degrees ; and comes at last t^ . 
an uncwtiolled 8way> with as little conqmnctioii ar 
if it. were only appropriati^g its birthrigfat preroga* 
tives. It may eyeii be uncoomous of its trespasses. 
Therc^ may have been no evil design in the evil 
W(»r)L' Every stage of progress may have been so . 
<x»rruptmg and blinding in its influence on the * 
{Aggressors, that they may think they are - - doing 
God senricey" am} promoting the highest good of 
man. 

S09 doubtless, the Temperance reformers hsre 
thought. The device of the pledge was a natural 
product — a mere ramification— ^f an artificial state 
of society, that has prevailed to some extent in the 
religious world, in the plim of mutual guardianship ; 
and so long as it was confined to those who like it, 
the evil was fenced up in its native enclosures. But 
the moment they undertocdc to impose it upon all the 
world, it became a trespass. The cause, however, 
W9iS launched en apopular current; it ran on with 
acclamation; this mischievous and fatal ingredient, 
though felt extensively to be unwholesome, was 
yet so mixed vrith the flood as not materially to 
disturb the waters or airest the movement. It was 
in, however, and must work its way, as a radical, 
vital, all-pervading element, leavening the entire 

lump. 

The leading and most influential Temperance 
reformers have always sympathized with this sen* 
lunent; they have ctdtivated and cherished it; they 
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have worked by it ; till it has become the pnocipal 
. instniment in their hands— till the public are inured 
to it, and have ahnoet ceased to remonstrate. 

The progress of this imperceptible stealth jlre- 
pared the way for the graod push which was made 
at Saratoga. It was hoped, and probably believed, 
. that the community were ready for it ; that a gag- 
law nught now be thrust into the mouths of all 
t^pponents, eflfectually and for ever to silence them. 
This fi^al enactment is a mera carrying out of the 
previous course — ^the consummation of the princi* 
p]e of the pledge scheme. Il only shows how a 
conununity may be led on from one stage to another 
in a course of spiritual subjugation, unawwre of the 
progress, till they are on the eve of a complete and 
irretrievable inthralment — ^till the seal is set to their 
doom, unless, perad^enture, their eyes being opened, 
they shall rise to i»reak their chains, suid resolve to 
be free. 

- When this subject was up in a former chapter, 
it was suggested that the Temperance reformation 
is the grand experiment; but little did we think 
that the experiment would make its grand develop- 
ment before' these pages should be drawn to a 
close. We are not prepared to bring it in charge 
that a spmtual supremacy has been specifically 
and professedly resolved on in council. We do 
not beheve it has, under this name; nor do we 
tlunk that the aim has been in itself morally evil, 
in the minds ^f those who have concerted and 
paira^d it forward, It has always passed imder 



didiBaMe mf an «ffi>rt to e^^sitm the public miiuil, 
and to fbna public opinibik--^^ plausible pretencoy. 
calculated to bliadl die eyes both of the agents and, 
of tl|e. public. Neyertbelesa, it ^as another aafioy^ 
fcr an atteii^>t to control pubUc c^inicm. It was, 
indeed^ audi an atteixq>t, ccHifeasedly. And the 
history of that atten^t i» before us. Whaterer 
may ha¥e been the pui^ose, the result is — ^{he atr* 
tainment of a fl^iritual power, Tested in the handa 
oi a combinaftion df individuals, under thi^ garb of a 
refocming society, that has dared to form and pnt^ 
lish an edict, first, declaring aU those who dissent 
from them incompetent to sit in judgment on the 
queatioa it issue between them and the pu))li(;; 
and next^ pa^siog o» all such dissidents a sentence 
<if condeotuiation apd denunciation, calculated, if 
not dmgoed, to destroy their standing and influ- 
ence in sQck^f so £ur as this decree may obtain 
credit, and be achntowl^d^ed.as authority. Not 
presuming to prc^giooxice w the moral character of 
dtia traoaaction, aa to its deiigBiS.UL the hearts of 
its osiginatcHrs and supporters, yr^ nexerthelesa 
doubt whether there can be found the copy of a^ 
papal bull on the shelires of the Vatican at Ron^o 
of a hMex and higher character. 

Let it be obaenred, the result of tluis experm^enl 
eomea to thia: — ^That if the public mind can be 
QRce thoroughly subjugated to the Temperance 
Society preacriptiwis and proscriptions, as they 
now stand; if Uie consciences and judgments dF 
all daaaes can once be broK^ht w^jf these rule% 
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and enforced to quail before these dennnciationfi ; 
if the Tempemnee catechists may enter every 
house and every closet, and make catechumens of 
every man, woman, and child, on their present 
arowed principles^ then will there no longer remain 
a barrier against their encroachments, in any form 
of religion or of morals, which they may choose to 
adopt as a law for the community, or against any 
decree o{ proscription which they shall think fit to 
enact. This gained — ^all is gained ; and an abso- 
lute spiritual supremacy may reign triumphant. 



• Professor Potter said he had been reminded, 
*^ That there might be some drunkard present who 
was wayering in his decision, and whom he might 
determine to the side of inebriety. The sugges* 
tion, I admit,** said he, '^ is most painful, and has 
oftfin kept me silent when I wished to raise my 
Toice against what I was convinced was wrong* 
But no success can* be peiyncment except that 

which is founded on truth There is a fruit 

which is fair to the- eye, aiM ashes to the lips 

We see measures warmly pressed which we ' be- 
lieve calculated to injure, if not to arrest, the prog- 
ress of Temperance reform. Must we for ever 
shut our lips, lest some unhappy drunkard should 
misconstrue what we say ? Oh, sir, let us cling 
to the truth. Let us pursue an honest, straight- 
forward policy. Be assured of it, we never shall 
triumph on any oth^ ground," 
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The ftuthor has weighed the respoHsibility of 
''clinging to the truth — of pursuing an honest, 
straight^forward policy,'* against all the possible 
abuses that may result from it. Shall these Tem- 
perance reformers be permitted to come to such a 
pass, and then to turn and say to their opp(»ients, 
who have been filled with alarm, and roused to 
resist such daring encroachments, '' Hush, gentle- 
men ; you will do mischief by this interference ; 
there is a drunkard yonder who will take encour- 
agement by your standi" Admitting there are 
ten thousand to be thus affected by it, on whom 
does the responsibih^ rest? Every honest man's 
feeUng has determined this question before it could 
be asked ; and responds to it when put, as if in* 
scdted by the appeal. '' Oh, sirs, let us clingto the* 
truth." The rightas of the communis have been 
invaded : the rights of conscience and of private 
judgment. The saeiaments of our holy reUgion 
are being disturbed asid broken up ! An authori- 
tative sentence of proscnption^ against honest 
minds and puris hearts, has gone forth over the 
length and breadth of the land ! And will they 
who have done this say the responsibility of the 
evils that may result from an honest and earnest 
effort to buffet and bring down this usurpation, 
rests on the aggrieved assertors and defenders of 
their own lights ? Who were responsible for the 
blood that was shed, for the treasures that were 
exhausted, and for the injury done to public mor- 
alsi in the Wif that asserted and purchased mt 
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taatioiial iakpendence ? 1^ pfttnots of theflreve^ 

•lution? 

"The "world's fate depenfc on our OTCceBs!^ 

.... "Eatth^s destiny hangs on tibi« cause" 

•aid one of the speakers at Saibtoga. Bosafslhe 
".Moral Refonn Society" of New-Yoik, the direct 
tendency of whose labours, in the shape they hare 
^amimftH, Ib to multiply induoements to cnmo, and 
thus to aggiavate Ae evils they aie designed-io lOr^ 
more. And so JBsgns the rider of ereiy xefonaing 
hobby, when once he is fairly mounted. W^cMoxi 
allow oursdvea to be earned away by such eiitm¥«- 
mgance. We do not belieYe that " the world's fale*^ 
or ^ earth's destiny" hangs on the Tempenoce Soei-^ 
-e^, or any other society, cnr all of them put tog^ai;. 
So l(mg as they do weU we will support th^aa; whop* 
they do badly we shall abandon and ei^)Ose them, if 
we think proper, without fear of the respo08ibili^„ 
and without txry appreh^wions that the wofU willlM> 
cuined, or the commuxu^ auffer damage in confte^ 
quence, even if our eflfort prevails.. We have giv^n 
reasons in these pages to show that socie^ ai^ 
Christianity rest on too firm a basis to be mate- 
sittUy affected by such accidents. . 

We have arrived in this countiy to an anomaloaa 
slate of society, when our only ak^Enativesare to 
come under a spiritual despotism, i)r run some 
itsk in. brosking loose from the chains Aai alES 
^eld over o\w nedka. It is the choice of evils. 
itSad aot the. ai^r^^e^ le^saas-. jbo. b^ve^ Mid 
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had he not been able in the progreis of these 
pages to show, that Christianity is firmly and 
thoroughly established in the good opinion and 
affections of the wide community, beyond the 
posfiibiHty of being disturbed by the irruptions of 
infidelity and licentiousness, he would have been 
dismayed at the prospect before us. That the 
public generally should ultimately acquiesce in 
and submit to these indiscreet, overstrained, and 
compulsory measures of reform, which constrain 
conscience and forestall the prerogative of opinion, 
can hardly be supposed. It would be travelling 
back to the dark ages. And yet this combined 
effort has stolen such a march, and gained such an 
ascendency, that an attempt to be disengaged from 
ils sway would seem at first sight to impose the 
difficult and dubious problem — ^How to escape dis- 
advantage and disaster ? — ^How, in veering from the 
rock of Scylla, to avoid being drawn into ihe vortex 
of Charybdis ? The temper of our community is 
impetuous ; and it will be said, that to withdraw 
restraint is to let them go unbridled to ruin. The 
answer to this is, that unreasonable, intolerable 
restraint withdrawn is safer than such restraint 
held on till it be thrown off by the violence of pas- 
sion. If the things subjected to criticism in these 
pages can be sustained and endured in their spe- 
cific forms, then has the author entirely mistaken 
both the temper of the public and the genius of 
Christianity ; and he will not be unwilling to be 
convicted of the enor. BnX his persoasicm on this. 

Bb 
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point is firm : he does not believe that such inra- 
sions of conscience and of judgment can be canied. 
In the light in which they stand before him, he could 
never desire it. He has been constrained to view 
them as an organized system for the attainment of 
a spiritual supiemacy — at least as having that ten- 
dency. The facts alluded to, and others disclosed 
in this work, present a leading and grand develop- 
ment of this aim, which, the author thinks, can no 
longer be disguised. 

It is the consolation of the Christian, that God 
governs the world. The errors of the best of men 
cannot now detract materially from the respect 
lodged in the public mind for the Bible and for 
the institutions of Christianity. The extravagant 
and conqpulsory measures of indiscreet reformers 
will be appreciated ; and the hopes of the great 
public will still revert to and rest upon the catholic 
and cardinal principles of Divine Revelation. In- 
fidelity may yet feed and nourish itself on the foi- 
bles of professed religionists ; licentiousness may 
rave ; but the foundations of truth are firm, and 
cannot be shaken. 

The only hope of our country and of the world 
is a reformation on the basis of truth — of truth laid 
before the mind, and left on the conscience, to do 
its own work unembarrassed. When a reformer 
attempts to lay his hand upon the conscience, and 
bind it in chains by prescripts of his own inven- 
tion, he transcends his prerogative, and invades the 
piovince of Jehovah. 



NOTE TO CHAPTER IV. 



Ix the Christian Spectator for September, 1836, 
under a review entitled — " Injurious effects ofpopu-' 
lar works on [the subject of?] healthy^ is the follow- 
ing extract, credited to a ^' learned and judicious 
medical writer :'* — 

" On the whole, after a very attentive considera- 
tion of the subject, I am strongly inclined to be- 
lieve that the popular treatises on diet and regi- 
menf the habitual lecturing of students upon their 
health, and the newspaper recommendations and 
prescriptions of food and dnnk, have been the 
cause of ten cases of dyspepsy in the place of one 
which they have prevented or removed. It is 
said that no susceptible person can fix his atten- 
tion upon his heart for five minutes at a time 
without producing pain or distress, or varying the 
action of that vital organ. The same is probably 

the fact with the stomach A regular habit 

of using the bounties of Providence with temper* 
ance and moderation, is about all that can be en- 
forced upon the public to advantage. All popular 
directions, besides the rules of common sense and 
common prudence^ are liable to be misunderstood 
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and perverted, and to be carried to extremes, 
which render them worse than useless — increasing' 
the evils which they were beneyolendy, but inju- 
diciauslyj designed to diminish.'' 

We know not who this " learned and judicious 
medical writer" is ; but it is manifest that he had 
his eye upon the system of Temperance quackery, 
now so extensively prevalent. He could not mean 
any thing else. He has not only come up to our 
own statement, that the Temperance reformation 
has killed more than it has cured, but he has gone 
far beyond us, and put it '' ten to one.^ 

It is remarkable that the whole community — or 
that part which is yet sober^ not intoxicated with 
the Temperance mania — are getting awake to this 
great and growing evil. Even the Christian Spec- 
tator, in the article referred to, will be likely to 
astound the Abstinents with its boldness. It has 
not ventured, indeed, to attack the Temperance 
Society, except under cover; but there can be no 
doubt of its aim. Take, for example, the following 
extracts :-^'' The second bad effect of popular 
teachings on health, has been the adoption of 
vicious and visionary plans of living, to the entire 
neglect of common sense and the instructive voice 
of the organS'-'''BXi effect which would have been 
^ far snore disastrous than it is, had it been possible 
to cause these plans to be generally embraced. 
The truth is, the great majority of those who are 
in good health, who have been accustomed to de^ 
pend on the impulses of nature for guidance, and 
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who have no reason to suppose their appetites to 
be perverted or false, cannot be persuaded to prac- 
tise the austerities of ascetics and schemers. They 
will not consent to wear the harness of invalids ; 
to be cramped and shackled by rules which they 
do not understand, and which they feel that they 
do not need ; to be governed by precise formulae 
of other men's inventions in such vulgar matters 
as eating and drinking ; and it is well that they 
will not Just so far as this excitement has per- 
vaded the classes in question [common people and 
labourers], and occasioned the substitution of jpre- 
fcribed forms for natural impulses and native 
good sense, just so far it has multiplied the ^pale 

faces.^ If that voice [of natural appetite] is 

to be disregarded — ^if it is to be stifled and scouted 
as the voice of a demon urging to destruction — 
and a set of silly rules, invented by visionaries^ 
and followed by foolsy to be substituted in its 
place and clothed with its authority, — ^we say^ 

alas ! for poor, helpless, hapless, fallen man ! 

If appetite unperverted cannot be trusted, &c. — 
if it is not allowed to be judge in those things 
which lie within its own assigned sphere of juris- 
diction, we defy the advocates of rules and stand- 
ards to say in what case it ought to be trusted. 
The instinct which regulates breathing is no bet- 
ter. Sec There is no inconsiderable class, 

the studious, the sedentary, the nervous, the irrita- 
ble, those of shattered health, and half-shattered 
minds, who are for ever the dupes of fanaticism 

Bb2 
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and imposture; who are always running after 

charlatans and mountebanks^ &c The idea 

of eating and drinking^ sleeping and waking, 
thinking and breathing, after some prime recipe^ 

suits their notion exactly, &c We regard 

the rules concerning diet, and many other matters 
relating to hygiene, as entirely superfluous and in- 
effectual in the healthy, and as practically useless 

in the valetudinary, &c We are not the 

advocates of intemperate eating any more than we 
are of intemperate [?] drinking; but neither are we 
the defenders of suicidal asceticism and monkish 
self-deniaL We believe our appetites were given 
us to be indulged, and indulged to the extent of 
their demands, when unperverted ; and wo to that 
man who renounces their guidance, or who would 
root them out as noxious weeds and superfluous 
monitors^ They were planted within us by the 
same hand that fashioned our bodies, endowed the 
soul, and gave existence to worlds. They were 
given for wise and benevolent ends, and as an 
essential part of the economy of living systems. 
They are the lights within us, placed there to 
guide us in those matters which reason is incom- 
petent to regulate ; and he who would extinguish 
or disregard them on the plea that science, so 
called, has discovered surer and better lights, will 
find, sooner or later, that he has dreamed — ^he has 
put out his eyes, that he might the better see." 

Verily, what but the extravagances and mis- 
chiefs of the Temperance quackery could have 
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roused such a spirit^ and endited such doctrine, in 
such a quarter ! We are amazed ! Had we dared 
to originate such heresy in these pages, we might, 
peradventure, have been caught looking over both 
shoulders, one after the other, in rapid succession, 
to see if the ghosts of the Inquisition were not 
making way through the keyhole of the door or 
the crevices of the wall, to detect and report our 
misdeeds even before we had risen from our 
table. It is astonishing how great errors will 
rouse great minds, and bring them out ; how truth 
will leap as from the marble, or spring as from 
the canvass, when her more quiet and monumen- 
tal repose has been insulted ! Appetite a guide ? ! 
Come, ye Temperance reformers, to the field ! 
There is work for you now. Ye have conjured up 
spirits which ye did not dream of. March to 
New-Haven, the cradle of all heresies, and ye 
shall have enough for a while to be occupied 
withal. Nevertheless, there is not only spirit, but 
some stout argument in that assay. There are 
principles asserted and defended in it which not 
only convict the Temperance Society of being a 
*^ superfluity of naughtiness,'' but a public nuisance. 



THE END. 
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